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INTRODUCTION, 


——++—__— 


The Peace of Philocrates, 446-240 z.c. 


FROM 357 B.C. the Athenians had been at war with Philip 1 
_for the recovery of Amphipolis. A large sum of money had 
“been spent (Aeschines mentions 1500 talents, about 
<7 330,000), and yet the war had been nothing but “2507s for 

desiring 

‘a catalogue of losses. Pydna, Potidaea, Methone tae 
had followed Amphipolis ; Euboea had broken loose 

“from Athens; the larger islands of the new confederation, 

~»Corcyra, Chios, Rhodes, had asserted their independence, or 

“passed into the control of foreign potentates. Through the 

whole of the ten years which elapsed from the capture of 
Amphipolis to the fall of Olynthus, disaster had accompanied 
the Athenian arms. No doubt the failure was due to their own 
inaction. Nothing effective could be accomplished without 
~~ personal service on the part of the citizens, and large | 44 gipons 
“contributions were needed in order to provide the ° ° 
sinews of war. But the Athenians would neither’ serve nor 
contribute. In vain had Demosthenes urged the absolute 
necessity of shaking off the fatal lethargy; the popular party, led 
* by Eubulus and his friends, were unwilling to risk their position 
by unpleasant proposals, and the people naturally listened the 

“\most readily to those who made the fewest demands upon them. 
~ At lengtheven Demosthenes was forced to confess that more would 
~*~ be gained by making peace than by continuing a war, 

which was no war at all. On the other part, Philip, Biter 
©, was most unwilling to bring matters to a crisis. pays, 

Already in 352 an attempt to enter the pass of 

Thermopylae had been prevented by the prompt action of the 
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Athenian fleet, and he was aware that his present designs 
would meet with opposition at Athens. Before he provoked this 
opposition he wished to secure his power. Peace would also 
be grateful to the Macedonians. Their trade was ruined by the 
blockade of the ports, and they were unable to supply the 
deficiencies of their own country by importation. Hence there 
was a desire for peace on both sides; and on neither could the 
peace be genuine. It could only bea cessation of arms, in order 
to prepare for the greater conflict which was becoming inevitable. 
2 In the year 348, when the Euboean ambassadors were at 
Athens concluding a peace for that island, they were directed 
by Philip to inform the Athenians of his willingness 
to come to terms’. Not long afterwards an 
Athenian named Phrynon, a man of the lowest 
character, was captured by Macedonian freebooters and com- 
pelled to pay a ransom for his liberty. When he arrived at Athens 
he begged that an envoy might be sent with him to represent 
his case to Philip, in order that he might recover the money 
paid. The request was granted by the people, and Ctesiphon 
was sent with Phrynon to Pella. On his return Ctesiphon not 
only gave an account of his mission, but also stated that Philip 
was anxious to bring the war to an end, and be at peace with 
Athens. The people were delighted at the news, and gave their 
approval to the proposal of Philocrates that Philip should be 
allowed to send a herald and envoys to Athens to open negotia- 
tions. The proposal was not without opponents, whom 
Aeschines represents as influenced by party spirit. An action 
for ‘illegality’ was got up by Lycinus and others, on the ground 
‘that all negotiations with Philip were forbidden by law, and the 
penalty was fixed at one hundred talents. When the case came 
on for trial, Philocrates was ill and unable to attend. Demos- 
thenes undertook the defence, and at the end of the day 
Philocrates was acquitted. His opponents failed to obtain a 
fifth of the votes, 


First 
overtures. 


1 Aesch, 2. 12 ff. 


AESCHINES OPPOSED TO PEACE. 5 


At this time (autumn 348 B.C.) occurred the capture and 8 ~ 
destruction of Olynthus, which at once put an end to these 
friendly negotiations. The fall of Olynthus seemed to leave 
the way to Athens open; the mingled treachery 
and force to which the ruin of the great city was due, 7%e fall of 
revealed Philip’s power in its most real and formid- 0/45 
able aspect, while his treatment of the captives ahs 

»  wveactton. 

whom he sold into slavery or gave as presents to his 

friends, showed what Hellenes might expect if they fell into his 
hands. On Athenian parties the effect was naturally to throwinto 
discredit Eubulus and his followers. To them, more than to any 
one else, the dilatory policy was due, which had brought Athens 
into such a position of danger and disgrace. The predictions of 
Demosthenes had been more than verified. It was necessary for 
the popular party to justify themselves in the eyes of the people, 
and to rescue the city from the position into which their folly 
had plunged her. 

From this point of view Aeschines came forward as the oppo- 4 
nent of Philip. Ignoring all that Demosthenes had said and 
proposed, acting as though the Olyz¢hzacs had never : 
been spoken, he claimed to be the first to point out sae 
the plots of Philip against Hellas. His speech, oe 
if we may trust the account given of it by De- 
mosthenes, was one of those displays of rhetoric in which 
Aeschines loved to indulge. He read out the decrees proposed 
in the glorious days of Athens by Miltiades and Themistocles, 
and the oath taken by the young Athenian soldier on receiving 
his arms from the state in the temple of Athena Aglaurus. As 
a proof of the mischief which Philip was doing in spite of 
his friendly proposals, Ischander, an actor who had recently 
returned from Arcadia, was brought forward to announce 
that Philip was combining the Peloponnesus against 
Athens. The speech ended with a proposal that Envoys sent 

out to the 
envoys should be sent out to rouse all Hellas 7. 
against the common enemy, and to invite the various 
states to despatch plenipotentiaries to Athens to discuss the 
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situation. The proposal was accepted; and the envoys were 
sent,— Demosthenes ironically declares that they were sent 
‘as far as the Red Sea.’ Aeschines visited the Peloponnesus in 
person. 
5 It will be observed that Aeschines does not propose that 
Athens should take any immediate action against Philip. Not 
a word is said of new taxes or personal service ; there 
Yet no is not a hint of that advice which Demosthenes so 
ees urgently pressed upon his countrymen; not the 
taken, least suggestion that a radical change must be made 
in Athenian habits and dispositions before success 
can attend any measures against Philip. Aeschines does indeed 
assert that the Athenians are asleep, but the expression merely 
means that in his opinion they have not yet perceived the 
object of Philip’s plots,—anr opinion which is quite groundless. 
So far is he from proposing vigorous measures, that he speaks of 
the plenipotentiaries as coming to Athens to discuss the question’ 
of war or peace / 
6 The result was failure. It is doubtful whether any city re- 
sponded to the call and sent ambassadors to Athens. From the 
North little could be expected. Thessaly was prac- 
No inclina- tically in the control of Philip; and central Greece 
tion for& was exhausted by the ‘Sacred war.’ In the Pelo- 
general war slog : 
against Ponnesus there was hopeless division. Some time 
Philip. previously the council of Megalopolis, in fear of 
Spartan aggression, had sent to Athens forassistance, 
and in spite of the earnest entreaties of Demosthenes assistance 
had been refused. Philip had seized the opportunity; he 
offered to support the Arcadians against Sparta, and in this way 
obtained a footing in the Peloponnesus. The Messenians also 
were not disinclined to welcome one who would aid them 
against their inveterate enemies. Argos was influenced by 
similar views. With such neighbours Sparta was unable, even 
if she wished, to spare men or money for foreign service, and in 
fact she never took any part in the struggle of Greece with Philip. 
Corinth was equally inactive. Of his own mission to Arcadia 
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Aeschines has left us an account. He spoke before the Ten 
Thousand at Megalopolis in opposition to Hieronymus the sup- 
porter of Philip, and pointed out what mischief the : 
venal and corrupt partizans of Philip were doing es Sea ae 
to all Hellas, not to their own states only. On 

his return he indulged in violent abuse of Philip as a bar- 
barian and a fiend, and gave a melancholy account of what he 
had seen on his journey home. He had met a Greek with a 
train of 30 women and children, and on enquiring who the man 
was, and what were the people with him, he was told that it was 
Atrestidas on his way from Olynthus with the captives which 
Philip had given him. Aeschines was so touched at the 
sight that he burst into tears, and lamented the condition of 
Greece, in which such iniquities could go unpunished. For no 
one had responded to his appeal. Some waited to see what 
would happen, others even took the field against Athens. 
Aeschines could do no more than propose that ambassadors 
should be sent to Arcadia to make formal accusations against 
the Macedonian party. 

After such a failure it was natural that the desire for peace 7 
should be renewed at Athens. Some measures of defence 
were indeed taken: Timarchus brought forward 
a proposal in the senate that any one who ee 
supplied Philip with materials for war should be  geace. 
put to death; Chares was despatched to watch 
Athenian interests on the coast of Thrace, where Cersobleptes, 
the king of the Odrysians, had just renewed hostilities with 
Philip—a movement due to the suggestions of Demosthenes. 
But the desertion of her allies during the Social War and the 
refusal of the independent cities to join in any common 
effort left Athens comparatively helpless. She was no longer, 
as in the days before 358 B.C. at the head of a confed- 
eracy which extended from Corcyra to Byzantium and Rhodes. 
Samos alone, among the larger islands, continued to pay tribute. 
Even Euboea was lost. The average amount of contributions 
received from the remnants of a league which had once numbered 
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seventy-five Cities was forty-five talents (£10,000). Under such 
circumstances peace appeared a welcome relief to the city; in 
peace she might hope to convince the Greeks of the true 
nature of Philip’s plots. It was at any rate clear that now she 
would be alone in continuing the war. Philip was not less eager 
for, peace than before. The fall of Olynthus had secured his 
position in northern Greece, but it had not rendered the passage 
of Thermopylae a whit the easier. Thoroughly unscrupulous, he 
was prepared to enter into a peace which should enable him to 
extend his projects till they became irresistible. The plans 
which he had immediately in view he veiled by unblushing 
falsehoods and treacherous deception. 

S The situation was complicated by the Third Sacred War. 
The Phocians in central Greece had long been steady allies of 

the Spartans, Owing to their position, they com- 

manded the roads which led from Thermopylae to 

the south, and the shrine of Delphi lay within their 
territory. Their history, so far as we know it, consists of a 
series of attempts to save themselves from the encroachments of 
the Thessalians on the north, and to recover possession of the 
great shrine which even as early as the seventh century claimed 
an independent position. But after the defeat of the Spartans at 
Leuctra, a new danger arose. The Thebans compelled the 
Phocians to renounce the alliance with Sparta, and to furnish 
troops for the invasion of the Peloponnesus in 369 B.c. The 
service was rendered with great unwillingness, and when called 
upon for a second contingent in 362 the Phocians refused to 
furnish it. They asserted that the terms of their agreement 
with Thebes only required that they should send help when the 
city was threatened, not that they should join in invading other 
nations. The refusal could have but one result: hostilities broke 
out between the Thebans and the Phocians. The Locrians and 
Thessalians joined the Thebans, and the authority of the Amphic- 
tyonic council was called in. 

9 This council was of immemorial antiquity. Originally an 
association of twelve neighbouring tribes for the worship of 


The Sacred 
War. 
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‘Demeter at Anthela near Thermopylae, it became in the course 
of time the guardian of the temple of Apollo at 

Delphi. The meetings were held twice a year, and The | 
though the members were still twelve the votes ig Bs 
were doubled. The tribes which composed the ea: 
Amphictyony were the following: the Malians, the 

Achaeans of Phthiotis, the Aenians or Oetaeans, the Dolo- 
pians, the Magnetes, the Perrhaebians, the Thessalians, the 
Locrians, the Dorians, the Phocians, the Boeotians, and the 
Tonians. Every member was equal in the power of its vote, 
however great the difference in political importance. 

Even in the time of Solon a sacred war had been organized 10 
against the Phocians by the Amphictyonic council on the 
ground that they plundered the pilgrims who came 
to Delphi. After a struggle which lasted for ten ze Mies ex 
years, the cities of Crisa and Cirrha were destroyed, Pyoc7s. 
and a considerable tract of country was dedicated 
to Apollo, that is, was laid waste and withdrawn for ever from 
cultivation, And in 448 B.c. the Phocians had made an 
attempt to recover the temple. A charge was now brought 
against them that they were tilling the sacred ground, and they 
were condemned by the Amphictyonic council to pay a large 
fine; if the fine were not paid within a fixed time, the territory 
of the Phocians was to be consecrated to the god (356 B.C.). 

The Phocians resolved to resist. Indeed no other course was 11 
open to them, for submission to the Amphictyonic decree im- 
plied subjection to their hated neighbours. At a 
meeting of the federal assembly of the nation, Philo- 
melus, the son of. Theotimus, urged them to refuse to pay the 
fine, and even to renew their old claim to the administration of 
the shrine at Delphi. The assembly assented, and Philomelus 
was chosen general of the nation, Onomarchus being joined 
with him in the command. Philomelus at once repaired to 
Sparta to secure the assistance of Archidamus, who had succeeded 
Agesilaus in 361 B.C. Archidamus supported him warmly. The 
Spartans were on bad terms with the Amphictyons. A heavy 
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fine had been imposed on them for the seizure of the Cadmea of 
Thebes in 383 ; and as it had never been paid, the amount had 
been recently doubled. Hence Archidamus was no less eager 
than Philomelus to see the end of the authority of the Amphic- 
tyonic league. 

12 Thus encouraged Philomelus marched upon Delphi. He seized 
the place, expelled the priestly house of the Thracidae, and con- 

fiscated their goods, but the temple treasures and 
ped offerings were allowed to remain uninjured. When 
claimed. the Locrians came up to rescue the temple, they 
were severely defeated, a victory which seemed to 
confirm Philomelus in his possession. Even the Pythia declared 
in his favour. He now issued a proclamation to the Greeks, de- 
claring that the treasures would remain intact, and that he would 
be responsible for them, and inviting the states to a passive, if not 
to an active, alliance. At Athens and in the Peloponnesus his 
envoys were well received, but the Thebans and Locrians took 
another view. At the next meeting of the Amphictyonic council 
(in 355 B.C.) a sacred war was proclaimed against Philomelus 
and the Phocian nation. 

18 Such was the beginning of a war which raged for ten years, 
dividing and exhausting the resources of central Hellas. Philo- 
melus was soon compelled by want of money to lay his hands on 
the sacred treasures. His forces were chiefly mercenaries, whom 
he attracted by liberal pay. At first successful, he met with a 
severe defeat in 354 B.C. at Neon, and in order to avoid 
falling into the hands of the enemy, he threw himself from 

the rocks of Parnassus. The command now de- 

volved on Onomarchus, who, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of a considerable minority, induced the Phocian assembly 
to persist in the struggle. He was made General-in-Chief; as 
his next in command he chose his brother Phayllus. Onomar- 
chus cast aside all the restraints which Philomelus had observed. 

He was not only reckless in his use of the treasures, but he pro- 

ceeded to melt down the dedicatory gifts into coin or armour. 

His power increasing, he was able to remove his opponents, and 
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by confiscating their goods, to increase his army of mercenaries 
to an almost irresistible strength. At the same time he entered 
into negotiations with Lycophron and Pitholaus, who had recently 
acquired the tyranny of Pherae in Thessaly by the murder of 
Alexander (359 B.C.), in order to remove all apprehension of an 
attack on the north. Then he invaded Boeotia, where the 
Thebans were unable to offer any serious resistance. They had 
despatched a considerable part of their forces for service in Asia, 
in the belief that the war was ended by the defeat of Philomelus 
in 354. 

But the forces of Onomarchus, large as they were, were not 14 
equal to his schemes. He appears to have sent a contingent to 
Thessaly, andin consequence to have failed inachiev- 
ing complete success in Boeotia. At this moment 
Philip came upon the scene. He had been invited 
. into Thessaly to support the Aleuadae against the new tyrants 
of Pherae. Onomarchus at once sent Phayllus to meet Philip, 
and when Phayllus was defeated, he marched with his whole 
forces into Thessaly. In two battles he severely defeated Philip, 
and drove him out of the country (353 B.c.). But in the next 
year Philip returned with an army of 20,0o0omen. A __. 
great battle took place in which the whole strength of a ee 
the Phocians was engaged, and after a severe struggle 
Onomarchus was defeated. His mercenary army was annihilated; 
he was himself slain by his own people while endeavouring to 
escape to an Athenian ship. 

There were still offerings left at Delphi, and Phayllus was 15 
still alive to carry on his brother’s policy, with which he was 
identified. ‘Before Philip could march from Thessaly 
into Phocis the Athenians had sent a fleet which 
blocked the pass of Thermopylae (352 B.c.). Aid also came 
from the Peloponnese, and from the small states in the neigh- 
bourhood of Phocis; the tyrants of Pherae, who had been 
expelled from Thessaly, after the victory of Philip, brought 2000 
men to join the Phocian army. Thus Phayllus in spite of the 
defeat found himself at the head of a considerable force. He: 


Onomarchus 
in Thessaly. 


Phayllus. 
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was able to invade Locris, where he obtained some success; but 
afterwards he fell sick and died, leaving the command to his 
nephew Phalaecus, the son of Onomarchus (351 B.C.). The 
warfare went on until both sides became exhausted. 
The Thebans in their distress sent to borrow money 
from Ochus the king of Persia; the Phocians found that the 
resources of Delphi were not endless; their land was also 
desolated or left waste. The divisions which from the first had 
been present among them now made themselves felt more 
acutely ; Phalaecus was removed from his command. But his 
mercenaries remained loyal, and though no longer the general 
of the nation, he continued to lead the effective force. In this 
crisis a party among the Phocians sent to Athens for aid, offer- 
Ce ing to place in her hands some towns in the neigh- 
pai bourhood of Thermopylae. The Athenians received 
Athens, the offer with enthusiasm; their general Proxenus 
was despatched to take over the towns; a fleet of 
fifty triremes was to be manned, and all the army under thirty 
years of age to be called out. But Phalaecus declined to give 
over the towns, and the envoys which went from Athens accord- 
ing to custom to announce a truce for the celebration of the 
mysteries were not received in Phocis. 
18 The letter of Proxenus informing the Athenians of the conduct 
of Phalaecus arrived at Athens on the very day when the ques- 
tion of peace with Philip was under discussion 
Athens and P 4 
Phocis, (eartly in 346 B.C.). The proposed expedition was 
of course abandoned; the army was not called out ; 
the ships never left the harbour. But Proxenus was ordered to 
remain at Oreus, in the north of Euboea, in order to prevent the 
passage ofan army through Thermopylae. Though disapproving 
of the action of the Phocians in regard to Delphi, the Athenians 
were well aware that they formed a protection against invasion 
from the north; and in spite of the alliance of Phocis and Sparta 
in the Peloponnesian war (which was indeed little more than 
nominal) the Phocians and Athenians had always been on 
friendly terms ; when Thebes called for the destruction of Athens 
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at the end of the great war, the Phocians were the first to oppose 
the suggestion. The two states were now allies, though Athens 
took no part in the Phocian war. The more far-sighted politicians, 
such as Demosthenes, would have gladly brought about some 
reconciliation between Thebes and Phocis, for though Thebes 
was hated—not without reason—by Athens, the exhaustion 
caused by the Phocian war was a serious evil. 

Coming after the fall of Olynthus it rendered the Serious 
passage of Philip to the south more easy; and in ea le 

: . é AA a hocian 
their desperation the Thebans might invite Philip LIFE, 
to crush Phalaecus in Boeotia, as he had already 
crushed Onomarchus in Thessaly. In such an event Philip 
would be on the borders of Attica, and the Boeotian hoplites, no 
mean part in any army, would be ranged on his side. Here 
then was yet another reason for the cessation of hostilities 
between Athens and Macedon; if even by a nominal peace 
Philip could be kept beyond Thermopylae, some means might 
be found of healing the sore which was draining the strength of 
Hellas. 

Meanwhile negotiations had been opened between Philip and 17 
the Athenians. Among the captives at Olynthus were two 
Athenian citizens, Jatrocles and Eucratus. The ; 
friends of these men besought the Athenians to ae aos 
intercede for them, and the request was granted. —geace 
The actor Aristodemus, whose profession not  4etween 
only allowed him to travel in safety even during Ae 
a time of war, but had won him favour at the Mace- i 
donian court, was chosen as legate. Philip at once set the 
prisoners at liberty without ransom, and when Aristodemus was 
summoned to give an account of himself before the senate he 
_ spoke of the kindly feeling which Philip had displayed towards 
the Athenian people; and how greatly he desired to become 
theirally. These expressions were repeated before the assembly. 
The moment was most favourable for peace, for the letter of 
Proxenus had just arrived, and the Athenians were by no means 
so well disposed to the Phocians as before. Philocrates, sup- 
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ported by Eubulus, proposed that an embassy of ten persons 

should go to Philip with a request that plenipotentiaries might 

be sent to Athens; and the proposal was carried. The ten 
envoys were at once chosen among them were Philocrates, 
Ctesiphon, Phrynon, Iatrocles, Aristodemus, Demosthenes, and 
Aeschines. This was The first Embassy. 
18 As soon as it was agreed to open negotiations for peace, all 

warlike preparations were discontinued at Athens. A herald 
was despatched to obtain a safe conduct from Philip, 
but without waiting for his return, the ambassadors 
set out on their journey. They passed through 
Euboea to Oreus, where Proxenus was still stationed; hence 
they crossed to Halus, now besieged by Philip’s general Par- 
menion, in dangerous proximity to Thermopylae! From Halus 
they took ship to Pagasae, and finally caught up the herald at 
Larissa. On their way they arranged that they should speak 
in order of age; Demosthenes as the youngest would speak 
last. 

So far as we can ascertain from very contradictory statements, 
Aeschines and Demosthenes pressed upon Philip the restoration 
of Amphipolis as the basis of peace. This had been the first 
cause of the war, and the city was, at least in its origin, an 

_, Athenian settlement. But Philip refused; he de- 
Conditions a eee 
Ves clared that Amphipolis was necessary to the safety 
of his own kingdom. The basis of the negotiations 
must be a zzz fossidetis, the allies on both sides being admitted 
to the peace. At the same time Philip undertook not to enter 
the Chersonesus during the negotiations; he also expressed hiin- 
self in the most kindly terms towards Athens, and appears to 
have quite overcome the ambassadors, even Demosthenes, with 
the charm of his manners, and the profusion of his hospitality. 
A letter was written containing his views, and with this the 
envoys returned to Athens. They were accompanied by a Mace- 
donian herald, and meanwhile Philip gave instructions to his 
envoys, Antipater and Parmenio, to repair to Athens without 
delay. 


The first 
embassy. 
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Such was the first step in the negotiations. It was clear that 19 


Amphipolis, over which so much treasure had been wasted, was 
irretrievably lost ; but was not this loss more than _. 
counterbalanced by the genuine: friendship which 22/27¢s¢y 
Philip seemed to offer to the Athenians ? We must ae 
allow that Demosthenes was deceived, and forgot 

the principle he had laid down—that there could be no solid 
friendship between a tyrant and a free state. But with some 
of the envoys the deception was probably wilful. Philo- 
crates and Phrynon were men of no character, and Aeschines 
was as shifty as he was plausible. Philip was an adept in 
making use of such persons. From this time we may date with 
certainty the existence at Athens of a paid Macedonian party. 
Philocrates, as we shall see, was condemned to death for cor- 
ruption, and Aeschines, in spite of Philip’s obvious treachery, 
never again raised his voice against the tyrant whom he had so 
vigorously attacked at Megalopolis. 

On their return to Athens the envoys had to appear before 
the senate and the assembly, in order to give an account of their 
embassy. The report to the senate was brief: the ee 
letter of Philip was laid before them, after which {oy a4 
Demosthenes, who was a senator at the time, A¢hens for 
proposed the honours usual under such circum- o”cluding 
stances: that the envoys should receive crowns,and 2° 
be invited to dinner in the town hall. Before the assembly the 
proceedings were more protracted. Each envoy spoke in turn 
according to his age ; Ctesiphon and Aeschines took the oppor- 
tunity to dilate on the graciousness and affability of Philip; 
Demosthenes, who spoke last, contented himself with reading 
Philip’s letter, which formed the solid basis of negotiation, 
intimating that the praises of Philip had very little to do with the 
matter. It was agreed that a safe conduct should be given to 
the plenipotentiaries of Philip ; and immediately on their arrival 
the Prytanes were to summon the assembly in order to settle 
the terms of peace, with as little delay as possible, for Philip was 
still in arms, and on the point of marching against Cersobleptes, 


20 
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king of Thrace, while the Athenians had abandoned all thought 
of war. At first it was proposed that a meeting should be held 
on Elaphebolion 8 before the approaching festival of the City 
Dionysia, but this was found impossible, and the assemblies 
were finally held on the first two days after the Dionysia— 
Elaphebolion 18 and 19 (April, 346). 
21 At the wish of the allies who still remained faithful to the 
Athenians, Aglaocreon of Rhodes had been chosen by the 
Athenian assembly to accompany the embassy to 
The synod Nfacedonia, as a representative of their interests. 
of the : 
allies, On his return Aglaocreon had reported to the Can- 
vention of the Allies, who, after discussing the 
matter, passed a resolution and communicated it to the Athen- 
ians. In this decree they proposed that two assemblies should 
be held, for the discussion of peace with Philip, which they 
presumed would be made on reasonable terms ; and the peace 
agreed upon was to be binding on all the allies. They also 
suggested that for the space of three months it should be open 
to any Greek state to join in the peace. These resolutions had 
not any binding power on the Athenians; and they do not 
appear to have received much attention, unless the proposal to 
hold the assembly on two consecutive days was borrowed from 
them. The suggestion that the final ratification of the peace 
should be deferred till the return of the ambassadors sent out to 
test the feeling of Greece, if ever made by the allies, could not be 
taken into consideration at a time when the envoysof Philip wereat 
Athens for the purpose of concluding peace without further delay?. 


1 Aesch. 3.69. The text of the resolution is given. As it stands, 
it contains a clause providing that the two assemblies shall not be held 
till after the envoys, sent to invite the states to a conference, who are 
still absent, shall have returned. And Aeschines attacks Demosthenes 
on the ground that by hastening on the peace he made it impossible that 
the states, from which the envoys had not yet arrived, should share in the 
peace. But we know that the attempt to rouse Greece against Philip 
had been a failure. No state had responded ; and Demosthenes asserts 
that all the envoys had returned long before the date of the peace. 
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The envoys of Philip arrived at Athens in time to be present 22 
at the Dionysiac festival. Demosthenes had already passed a 
decree securing for them certain civilities on the part 
of the state, and he also showed them great per- Pe 
sonal attention and hospitality. 

When the festival was over, the assembly met. What pre- 23 

cisely took place it is impossible to say with certainty. Each of 
the great orators, Demosthenes and Aeschines, to whom we 
owe our knowledge of the events, was anxious in his speeches 
delivered in 343 and 330 to exculpate himself as far ‘ 
as possible from any share in a peace which had AGS 
proved so disastrous and disgraceful to the state. the peace. 
Their statements are inconsistent and contradictory. 
Aeschines for instance in his earlier speech declares that by a 
resolution of Demosthenes discussion was permitted in the first 
only of the two days, the second being set apart for voting, but 
in his later speech, he asserts that Demosthenes spoke at great 
length on the second day! The truth is probably this: that no 
new resolutions could be brought forward on the second day. 

In the first assembly the decree of the allies was read, after 
which the envoys of Philip were summoned. Philocrates then 
came forward with definite proposals. Though the Tate 
precise terms are nowhere stated, we know that of peace. 
he proposed not only a peace but an alliance 
between Athens and Philip: each party was to retain its 
possessions; and the allies on either side were to be included, 
with the exception of the Phocians and Halus, a town in 
southern Thessaly. These were not to be counted among the 
allies of Athens. Of Cersobleptes the king of Thrace no 
specific mention was made. 

These terms were not gratifying to the pride of Athens. They 24. 
implied the loss of everything for which she had gone to war 
with Philip. But any opposition to the peace, as a whole, was 
crushed by the plain statement of Eubulus, that a continuance 


Either then the decree is a forgery, or Aeschines deliberately altered 
the terms of it in order to suit his own argument. 
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of the war meant personal service, heavy taxation, and a sus- 
pension of the ‘theoric fund.’ Such sacrifices were quite beyond 
the Athenians of the day ; even Demosthenes felt that war was 
hopeless on such conditions. But the abandonment 

The of the Phocians and Halus implied that the pass 

ae ce of Thermopylae was to be left open to Philip, and 
excluded. this danger might at any rate be avoided. From 
this point of view Demosthenes vigorously opposed 

their exclusion from the list of Athenian allies, and in spite of the 
opposition of Aeschines, who supported the proposals of Philo- 
crates without any alteration, he carried his point. Thus modi- 
fied the terms were voted on the 19th of Elaphebolion, 346 B.c. 
25 Six days later, on Elaphebolion 25, a third assembly was 
summoned in order to make arrangements for the ratification of 
the terms of the treaty by oath. It now became 

a eee necessary to define more strictly what had been left 
the oaths. Vague in the preceding discussion—the precise 
signification of the term ‘allies.’ There was room 

for a difference of opinion, at any rate among those whose 
interest it was to make a difference. The remnants of the 
second confederacy, who held their synod at 

yee Athens, had been represented, as we have seen, in 
"of Athens? the embassy to Philip, and had ventured to make 
suggestions to the Athenians respecting the terms 

of peace. No one could doubt, and Philip never affected to 
doubt, that they were ‘allies’ of Athens. In this synod neither 
the Phocians, nor Cersobleptes were represented. They were 
allies, but on a different footing, and it was possible on this 
ground to contend that they were not allies in the sense in which 
Philip understood the word. At the same time they were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the two points, at which the 
interests of Athens were most deeply involved—and which 
Philip was most eager to acquire,—the Chersonese and Thermo- 
pylae. The envoys of Philip had doubtless received instructions 
to insist on their exclusion from the list of allies. On the other 
hand the Phocians had envoys at Athens at the time, and a certain 
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Critobulus, a native of Lampsacus, claimed to act as the represent- 
ative of Cersobleptes. It became necessary for the assembly to 
decide these disputed questions. In the case of Cersobleptes the 
decision was apparently in his favour, and the envoys of Philip 
gave way (cf. however De Chers.§ 64 note) ; but in the case of Halus 
and the Phocians they were inexorable : either these must be ex- 
cluded from the list of allies, orthe negotiations must be broken off. 
Affairs were at a dead-lock. The assembly had decided, 26 
under the influence of Demosthenes, that the Phocians were not 
to be excluded ; the envoys of Philip were peremp- 
tory that they could not be admitted. It was The 
necessary for the partisans of Philip to induce the he 
excluded. 
Athenians to cancel the previous resolution. With 
this object in view they resorted to the most shameless falsehoods 
and exaggerations. Athens and Thebes had long been hostile ; 
the ‘brutality’ of the Thebans in the day of their prosperity had 
never been forgotten. To restore the towns of Boeotia which 
had cherished sentiments favourable to Athens, such as Plataea 
_and Thespiae, to their former independence, would give the most 
sincere pleasure to the Athenian democracy. On these grounds 
Aeschines and Philocrates did not hesitate to assert that Philip’s 
wish to exclude the Phocians did not arise from any hostile 
feeling towards them; on the contrary, it was the Thebans 
whom he intended to chastise and humiliate, though it was not 
convenient that his intentions should be known. Euboea also, 
a lost possession on which the Athenians cast longing eyes, and 
the district of Oropus, on the borders of Boeotia and Attica, 
which was now in the possession of Thebes, would be restored 
to the Athenians. Demosthenes heard these splendid promises, 
without pointing out, so far as we know, that there were no good 
grounds for making them. Whether he was himself deceived, or 
thought the cause of the Phocians hopeless, WE 7, oaths 
cannot tell. What is certain is that the Athenians Woe 
threw the Phocians over; though they were not  y the 
formally excluded from the allies of Athens, the Athenians. 
Athenians received the oaths without them. In the public 
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room of the generals, about the beginning of April 346, Antipater, 
on behalf of Philip, administered the oaths to the represen- 
tatives of the Athenians, and the war which had lingered on 
since 357 came to an end. : 
27 But the negotiations were not yet finished. The oaths had to 
be administered to Philip also. It was all important that this 
should be done without delay. The basis of the 
The Second peace was a uti possidetis, and though a scrupulous 
Embassy—U ran would have been bound to restore any conquests 
take the : 
oaths from made after the day when the Athenians took the 
Philip. oaths, it was not probable that Philip would feel 
himself under any obligation of the sort. He would 
prosecute his conquests till he took the oaths, and claim his 
latest acquisitions as lawful possessions. In the assembly of 
the 25th Elaphebolion, a second embassy was decreed; the same 
envoys who had previously visited Philip, ten from Athens, and 
one from the allies, were bidden to find him without delay, and 
administer the oaths. They were to treat as a body only; 
no single envoy was to hold any private communication with 
Philip. To make the alliance still more binding, oaths were 
to be administered to the chief magistrates of every city which 
Philip claimed as an ally. 
28 Demosthenes saw the necessity of prompt action, and was 
eager to leave Athens at once. His colleagues were of another 
mind ; they were, we can hardly doubt, in Philip’s 
ie service. Nine days passed and nothing was done. 
envoys, | Vemosthenes then proposed an order in the senate 
compelling them to depart without delay, and giving 
directions to Proxenus, who was still at Oreus, in the north of 
Euboea, to conduct them wherever Philip might be. The order 
was passed, and the envoys quickly reached Oreus. But 
Proxenus took no steps whatever to convey them to Philip. By 
slow journeys they reached Pella in Macedonia, where they 
remained till Philip returned from Thrace. Fifty days had 
elapsed since they left Athens before his return. Even at their 
departure it was known that he was making important conquests 
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in Thrace, and that he had deprived Cersobleptes, whom the 
Athenians insisted on including as an ally in the terms of peace, 
of a large part of his kingdom. In the interval which had 
elapsed, these successes had been carried further and Cerso- 
bleptes was now entirely in Philip’s power. 

The time required for the journey from Athens to Philip was 29 

five or six days. By the dishonest conduct of the envoys— 
against which Demosthenes never failed to protest, 
—this time had been protracted into seven weeks, 
not to mention the delay of nine days which 
preceded their departure. But at least they were now in the 
presence of Philip, and there was nothing to prevent the im- 
mediate discharge of the duty upon which they had been sent. 
It had also become more necessary than ever to negotiate at 
once for the renunciation of the recent conquests in Thrace. The 
greater is our astonishment to learn that the envoys did nothing 
of the kind. Not a word was said about the oaths, or the 
restoration of Cersobleptes. The discussion turned on the 
impending march of Philip to Thermopylae, for which he had 
collected forces, and on the proper use to be made of his entry 
into Greece. Envoys from all the states, from Thebes, Sparta, 
and the Phocians, no less than from Athens were now at Pella, 
and each state urged its views on Philip: some were for the 
destruction of Phocis, others for the humiliation of Thebes; the 
necessity of saving Greece from her powerful and insidious neigh- 
bour was perhaps present to the mind of Demosthenes alone. 

From Pella Philip moved to the south, the envoys still in 
his train, and it was not till he reached Pherae, within three 
days’ march of Thermopylae, that he took the oaths. So far 
from asking for any restoration of his acquisitions, 
the envoys even allowed Cardia, a city of the zip 

‘ - takes the 
Chersonese, and for this reason claimed by the eee 
Athenians, to be enrolled as an allyof Philip. The Pherae, 
Phocians also, and even Cersobleptes, were excluded 
from the benefit of the peace. 
On the 13th Scirophorion (July) the envoys returned to 80 


The envoys 
at Pella. 
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Athens. Demosthenes immediately took advantage of his 
position as a senator to bring forward his own 
views of the conduct of his colleagues, and urged 
the necessity of immediate action to prevent Ther- 
mopylae from falling into Philip’s hands. Phalaecus, 
the Phocian general, still held the pass with a force of 8,000, or 
10,000 men; and Proxenus was stationed with Athenian ships 
at Oreus on the opposite coast of Euboea. If fifty triremes 
were sent—and that number was in readiness— 

oh eda Phalaecus would be in an impregnable position, 
Senate, and the pass would be safe. The senate adopted 
the views of Demosthenes, and showed their dis- 

pleasure at the conduct of the envoys by omitting the usual 
compliment of inviting them to dinner in the Prytaneum. But 
this was the end of the success of Demosthenes. On the 16th 
Scirophorion, a public assembly was held, at which the proposals 
of the senate were not even discussed. Aeschines at once took 
the ear of the people by the splendid promises with which he 
amused them. Hewas compelled to confess that the oaths had 
been delayed till the last moment, that Cersobleptes was ruined, 
that the Phocians were thrown over, that Philip was 


The return 
of the 
envoys. 


gee either in possession of Thermopylae, or so close upon 
Assembly, it that there was barely time for excluding him, but 


these failures were more than counterbalanced by 
the advantages which would be reaped from Philip’s appearance 
in central Greece. Some of these advantages he specified, at 
others he merely hinted; but his audience understood that 
Thebes would be broken up as a Boeotian power, while Euboea 
and even Oropus would be restored to Athens. In support of 
his statements Aeschines read a letter from Philip, which, though 
profuse in general statements, wisely omitted all mention of 
details. In all these assertions Aeschines had the warm support 
of Philocrates, and when Demosthenes attempted to put his own 
views before the people, he could not obtain a hearing. Philo- 
crates put aside his criticism with a jest which amused the 
People ; ‘no wonder,’ he cried, ‘that Demosthenes and I never 
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agree ; he drinks water; I drink wine.’ A decree proposed by 
Philocrates was carried: the peace and alliance with Philip were 
to be binding not only on the present generation of 

Athenians, but on their descendants; and if the we Fe ‘e of 
Phocians refused to give up Delphi to the Amphic- ‘Py j7ocrat25. 
tyons, they were to be compelled to do so by the 

arms of the Athenians. 

The two provisions are remarkable. The first, which was 
strongly opposed to the ordinary feeling of the Greeks, is a 
proof of the extent to which Philocrates had been overcome 
by the persuasive arts and bribes of Philip. The second 
shows us with what adroitness Philip and his partizans had 
used the religious aspect of the Phocian war. No Athenian, 
worth calling a statesman, would under the circumstances have 
hesitated to support Phalaecus and the Phocians, whatever his 
views about their possession of the Delphian temple, for on their 
safety depended the exclusion of Philip from central Greece; yet 
this important point is completely lost sight of, and a proposal 
is made, not merely to exclude the Phocians from the alliance 
between Philip and Athens, but to bring Athenian arms against 
them, unless they surrender Delphi. The object of the condition 
was no doubt to make the Phocians themselves the cause of 
their desertion by Athens. Even Aeschines could hardly expect 
that the Athenians would abandon them openly in order to 
please Philip ; but by introducing this condition, which brought 
the Amphictyons and the religious sentiment of Greece into the 
question, the real aim of the conduct of the Athenians towards 
the Phocians was obscured. 

Philip was still uneasy. He knew that one at least of the 81 
envoys had penetrated his plans ; he had probably heard of the 
refusal of the senate to vote the usual honours. _., , 
Once before the Athenians had saved Thermopylae of ahs 
by intervention at the last moment. The summons ; 
which he had sent to Phalaecus calling on him to give up the 
pass had met with a refusal ; if the Athenians were now to send 
a fleet to the help of the Phocians, he could not force his way 
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into Greece. In this emergency he wrote two letters to the 
Athenians urging them to join him at the pass. By 
His as this means he hoped to deceive them as to his real 
ee intentions. They were not likely to make such an 
effort as would be required to save Thermopylae 
without urgent cause, and this cause the letters seemed to remove. 
Why should they go out with a great fleet against an ally who 
made such friendly advances? Would not such a course cast a 
doubt on the honesty of their dealing in the peace? If, again, 
they acceded to his request and sent a small force as an ally, he 
knew very well that they would be compelled to act as he chose; 
and, lastly, if they did not come at all, as he hoped, his course 
would be clearer still. 
82 The Phocians had kept a careful watch on the progress of 
events. Their envoys were present at Athens when the first 
peace was voted, and no doubt ascertained that in 
spite of the resolution of the assembly they were 
not included in the oaths administered by Antipater. 
Their envoys had also been at Pella together with the envoys of 
Athens, and here, again, in spite of the support of Demosthenes 
and of the Lacedaemonians, who naturally took the part of the 
Phocians against the Thebans, the Phocians found they were 
not included in the oaths taken by Philip, as allies of Athens. 
They now repaired to Athens; in Elaphebolion (March) the 
assembly had voted for their inclusion in the peace, would it 
now in Scirophorion (July) consent to their exclusion? When the 
proposal of Philocrates was carried they knew that their doom 
was sealed. Without the help of an Athenian fleet resistance 
to Philip was useless. The envoys at once returned to Phalaecus, 
whose headquarters were at Nicaea. Three days 
. Maar after their arrival, Phalaecus came to terms with 
Feians with Philip. The Lacedaemonian force, which had joined 
Philip. him under Archidamus, had already gone away, and 
Phalaecus had found himself thrown entirely on his 
own resources. He agreed to withdraw with his mercenaries, and 
any Phocians who wished were permitted to join him. For the 
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rest of the nation no stipulations were made. The pass and the 
whole of the cities of Phocis—twenty-two in number—were at 
the mercy of the Macedonian king. The game was won at last ; 
in a moment Philip threw off his disguises, and si; 
avowed himself the champion of Thebes, the friend 7/72 77s 
; the Pass of 
of the hated rival of Athens and Sparta. The Thermopylae. 
towns which the Phocians had taken from the 
Thebans were to be restored ; Thebes continued to be the ruling 
city of Boeotia, and her territory was increased by the addition 
of a part of Phocis. 

In the assembly of Scirophorion 16 the same ten envoys who 
had negotiated the peace were chosen to carry to Philip the 
news of the decree of Philocrates. But Aeschines 5: 
and Demosthenes refused to go. Aeschines pleaded ee 
illness, Demosthenes swore off. Two others were 
appointed in their place. They had reached no further than 
Chalcis when they heard news of the departure of Phalaecus, 
the surrender of Phocis, and the Theban policy of Philip. One 
of the envoys, Dercyllus by name, at once returned to Athens. 
He found the people assembled in the Peiraeus to debate on 
some naval question, and reported his intelligence at once. The 
Athenians were thunderstruck. Too late they 

; bop om The fatal 
recognized the treachery of Philip, and their own “)°. oF 
helplessness. The road to Athens was open; if Pyitip’s 
the Thebans could prevail on Philip, he might be “#eachery 
expected in three days at Athens, and he would ee 
not come asanally. Nothing was left but to prepare ; 
for the worst. Motions were at once passed to put the Peiraeus 
and all the fortresses in Attica in a state of defence, and to bring 
all moveable property, all women and children, within the pro- 
tection of the walls. Amid these disturbances Aeschines left 
Athens to join Philip, passing through Thebes on his way. He 
did not hesitate to take a part in the rejoicing, by which Philip 
and his allies, the Thessalians and Thebans, celebrated the end 


of the Phocian war. 
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Philip’s first step after his success was to restore Delphi to 34 
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the Delphians, and to convene the Amphictyonic council in 
order to obtain a decisive vote on the fate of the 

z yeh ate of Phocians. The council, of course, excluded the 

’ Phocians from any farther share in their meetings ; 
the two votes of the nation were transferred to Philip and the 
Macedonians. The towns of Phocis were broken up into villages, 
with the exception of Abae. No village was to consist of more 
than 50 houses; no two villages were to be less than 200 yards 
distant from each other?. The inhabitants were to pay 50 talents 
yearly to Delphi. The horses of the Phocians were sold, their 
arms were thrown down the precipices of Parnassus or burnt. 
Some members of the assembly went so far as to propose that 
all the Phocians of military age should be dashed down the 
rocks! Even as it stood the sentence was severe; and it was 
carried out by enemies of long standing. We cannot doubt that 
the sufferings of the Phocians were as great as their ruin was 
complete. 

Thus for the second time Philip’s hand had fallen ona Grecian 
community. In Phocis now, as in Olynthus two years pre- 
viously, desolation was spread over a whole country. A second 
great bulwark defending Greece on the north was swept away. 
Such terrible experiences had not been known in Greece since the 
final subjugation of Messenia by Sparta in the seventh century, 
B.C. The frantic animosities of the Peloponnesian war had pro- 

duced nothing so calamitous. To prove still more the 

Philip hopelessness of the situation the arch-mover in this 
celebrates ; A : 

the Pythian work of destruction, instead of being regarded as 

games. the common enemy of Hellas, was chosen by the 

Amphictyons to celebrate the Pythian games. To 

those who clung to the old Hellas, such a selection was the very 

gall of bitterness. The Athenians protested, they even refused 

to send the usual legation to the festival; but when it was for- 


* This, no doubt, refers to the breaking up of the towns. A town of 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty houses would now become three 
villages, with a clear space of two hundred yards between each. Such 
villages could not be surrounded with a wall. 
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mally notified at Athens that Philip had been received at the 
Amphictyonic council, the Athenians on the advice of Demos- 
thenes accepted the situation. In his oration Ox the Peace he 
points out that an Amphictyonic war would unite many states 
against Athens, and utterly destroy whatever benefit might accrue 
to her from the cessation of hostilities. 

Philip was now the foremost man in the Grecian world. And 35 
for the moment the Grecian world was at peace. What use 
would he make of his position? Isocrates, who 
thirty years before had endeavoured to combine /”#7ent 
Sparta and Athens i ttack on Persi MCE 

parta an ens in an attack on Persia, now “* pyjjjp, 
composed a letter to Philip, calling on him to assume 
the leadership of Hellas in the old feud. Let Sparta, Athens, 
Argos, and Thebes lay aside their animosities, and join in a com- 
mon expedition under the most successful and most 
renowned captain of the age. It wasaremarkable 
proposal for a Greek to make, and it could hardly 
have been made by any one who had not withdrawn from prac- 
tical politics. Such a healing of old animosities was as impossible 
now as it had ever been in Greece. Sparta could never forget 
the deadly injury which Thebes had inflicted on her by the 
foundation of Messene and Megalopolis. 

Philip was too sagacious to be misled by an academical dis- 
quisition. He knew that Greece would never be united so long 
as it was independent, and at the moment neither Athens nor 
Sparta would have acquiesced in his leadership. Yet Isocrates 
must at least be allowed the merit of divining the future. In 
a sense different from that in which he proposed the union, 
Hellas did become united, and it was only Philip’s death 
which prevented his march into Asia. 

The delay was favourable to Persia. Within the years 36 
346-343 Artaxerxes Ochus succeeded in bringing Cyprus and 
Phoenicia once more under Persian dominion, and 
; : , State of 
in quelling the dangerous revolt in Egypt. The ese, 
Greek cities of the Asiatic coast were also brought 
more completely under Persia. These successes were largely 
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due to the genius of Greek commanders, and the bravery of 
Greek mercenaries. The islands of Chios and Rhodes, after 
breaking loose from Athens in the Social War, had been acquired 
by Idrieus, the sovereign of Caria, who by this means obtained 
a power which he could employ with effect in the reduction of 
Cyprus. In this work we are astonished to find that he had the 
support of Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, the descendant 
of the famous prince of Salamis who had so long held the King 
of Persia at bay. The submission of Phoenicia was chiefly due 
to the treacherous surrender of Tennes, Prince of Sidon, in 
which Mentor the Rhodian played an important 
Greek . 

mercenaries. Patt. Mentor went to Sidon at the head of 4,000 
Greek mercenaries, furnished by Nectanebus of 
Egypt, to support the rebels; his next employment was the 
command of one of the three divisions with which Ochus at- 
tacked Nectanebus! In the Egyptian campaign we find 
10,000 Greeks fighting for the Persian King, of which 6,000 
are supplied under compulsion from the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, 3,000 are sent from Argos, and 1,000 from Thebes. On 
the other hand, Nectanebus had no fewer than 20,000 Greeks in 
his pay. After the subjugation of Egypt, Mentor was made 
Satrap of the Asiatic coast, in which position, by combining 
force with treachery, he brought the Greek cities more com- 
pletely under the control of the Persian monarch than perhaps 
they had ever been. These remarkable facts are of the first 
importance to us in forming an estimate of the policy of Demo- 
sthenes or even of Isocrates. How was it possible to excite a 
Pan-Hellenic feeling against Persia in an age when the Greeks 
fought for or against the Persian monarch as interest dictated ? 
How could the citizen troops on which Demosthenes relied hold 
their own in an age when standing armies were becoming more 

and more a necessity of successful warfare ? 

87  Toreturn to Philip. The peace had given him control over 
Phocis and Boeotia. The first territory he occupied with gar- 
risons, the second he secured by a gracious support of Theban 
ambition. ‘Towards Athens he professed the most friendly 
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feelings ; his partizans even suggested that his treatment of the 
Phocians had been forced upon him by the Thes- 

salians and the Thebans: such cavalry and such Philip 
infantry could not be resisted even by Philip, who Se 
was now, as before, the firm friend and admirer of Peloponnese. 
the foremost city of Greece—but in the Peloponnesus 

Philip still pursued his plans. It was easy to form a party there. 
Messene, Megalopolis, and Argos were in dread of Sparta, as 
they had ever been since the death of Epaminondas; and 
recently there had been signs of a better feeling between Athens 
and Sparta than these cities wished to see. Philip at once 
intimated his intention to support the independence of the 
enemies of Sparta, and announced to that city that he should 
resist any attempt on her part to make good her claim to 
Messenia. The threat was no mere idle boast. Philip’s position 
in Phocis enabled him without difficulty to land troops in the 
Peloponnesus, over the Corinthian gulf, if any necessity arose. 
With a similar object in view, on finding Elis distracted by 
faction, he took sides in the quarrel. With his support the 
Oligarchs—the party hostile to Athens, we may observe—were 
enabled to establish themselves over the democracy. 

Such activity did not escape the notice of Demosthenes. In 
the Second Philippic, which was spoken about two years after 
the conclusion of the peace, we find that he has 
been at Messene and Argos, warning the citizens Lee 
against Philip, and pointing out the real nature of 344 Gls 
his aims. Already he regards the peace as nothing 
more than a preparation for a final struggle; and every effort 
must be made to prevent Philip from taking an unfair advantage 
of it. Philip replied by sending Python, an eloquent Byzantian, 
as a special envoy to Athens, to explain the situation, and counter- 
act the effect which the speeches of Demosthenes might have. 
He even allowed the terms of peace to be brought up for revision, 
and offered to submit to arbitration the possession of the towns 
he had captured after the oaths had been taken at Athens. But 
when the Athenian envoys arrived at Pella, to carry out the 
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stipulations which his envoy had made in his name, he rejected 
the most important, and treated the envoys with marked rude- 
ness. It was not now his old friends Aeschines and Philocrates 
who appeared at the Macedonian capital, but Hegesippus, an 
honest and strong opponent of the Macedonian party. An 
additional cause of dissension arose about the possession of the 
little island of Halonnesus, which Philip had cap- 
tured since the peace. The Athenians claimed it ; 
but Philip maintained that when he took it, it was in the pos- 
session, not of the Athenians, but of a pirate chief. He was 
willing to gzve it to Athens, but restore it he could not. The 
dispute went on for some years, when the Peparethians stepped 
in and seized the island for themselves. 

89 Insucha condition of affairs great resentment was naturally 
felt at Athens against those who had deluded the city into the 
._ peace. For what had been gained by the degrada- 
Lae tion into which Athens had been brought? The 
Phocians were destroyed; Thebes was all-powerful 
in Boeotia; Philip was in possession of Thermopylae and Phocis ; 
he was intriguing in Peloponnesus, and perhaps even nearer 
Athens. The peace restrained him from open warfare ; but he 
had no need of open war to break up Greece even more than 
it was already broken up. The tide at Athens turned against 
the Macedonian party. Hyperides, who next to Demosthenes 
was the foremost orator among the patriots, brought an ac- 
cusation of bribery and corruption against Philocrates. The 
proofs were manifest: Philocrates had even avowed his obliga- 
tions to Philip. Unable to stand his trial, he withdrew from 

the city, and in his absence he was condemned to death. 
40 This success was followed by an attack on Aeschines by 
Demosthenes. Immediately after the return of the second 
sen embassy, Demosthenes had lodged a complaint of 
Aeschines, ™MISManagement against Aeschines. But Aeschines 
had succeeded in preventing the case from coming 
to trial. The charge had been subscribed by Timarchus, a man 
active and honest in his opposition to Philip, but of a private 
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character which exposed him to grave charges of immorality. 
Aeschines at once availed himself of the opportunity, and in- 
dicted Timarchus for practices which involved his exclusion 
from civic life. The case came on. Aeschines delivered the 
‘terrible’ oration against Timarchus, and gained his cause. 
Timarchus was disfranchised (345 B.c.). But Demosthenes 
was not to be shaken off. If Aeschines still succeeded in 
deferring the trial in the hope that the events of 346 would soon 
be forgotten, at least to the extent that it would be possible for 
him to disavow any close friendship with Philocrates, the delay 
was really favourable to Demosthenes. The events of 344 
showed how worthless the peace was, how dangerous and 
insidious were Philip’s protestations of friendship. The anti- 
Macedonian party were becoming more and more influential, and 
Demosthenes especially was winning the confidence of the people. 
In 343 the case came on for trial ; the event was equivalent to 
a declaration of hostility between the Macedonian and anti- 
Macedonian party in Athens, and the question really at issue 
was this: Was the support of Philip’s cause treachery to 
Athens? On the one hand was Demosthenes, the 


foremost orator of his day, who was unwearied in po ye on 
calling upon Greece to maintain her independence, party. 


and resist the aggression of Philip. Though he 
conducted the case alone, he could count on the sympathy of 
Lycurgus, a member of the ancient race of the Eteobutadae, a 
man of antique severity, influenced equally by admiration of the 
great poets of Athens, and the discipline of the Spartan life; of 
Hyperides, an accomplished orator, and in spite of the profligacy 
of his private life a devoted patriot; and of Hegesippus, who had 
recently returned from representing Athenian interests at the 
Macedonian court. On the other hand was Aeschines, the 
most plausible of orators, a man of fine stature and ay 
magnificent voice, flushed with the great victory he Wie ee 
had recently achieved in the cause of public morality. party. 

In his favour spoke Eubulus, so long the popular 

minister of Athens, to whom the city seemed to owe her material 
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prosperity, Phocion the distinguished general, and Nausicles, an 
old adherent of Aeschines. If Aeschines were acquitted the 
Macedonian party won a recognised position at Athens ; it was 
no longer treachery to the best interests of the city to aid Philip 
in a policy which was obviously intended to bring him into the 
foremost position in Greece. But Aeschines and his friends 
could urge that condemnation involved war with Philip; it 
would put an end to the peace and plenty which prevailed, and 
bring about new taxes, personal service, and all the 
distress which it had been the object of the peace to 
prevent. This view prevailed, and not unnaturally, 
when it was supported by the most popular minister and the 
greatest general of the age. 

Aeschines was acquitted by a majority of thirty votes. His 
guilt was indeed undeniable, but considerations of party out- 
weighed the bare question of justice. The result of the trial 
was adverse to the patriots, in so far as it gave their opponents 
an assured position; but the events which immediately followed 
removed any injury they may have suffered at the moment. It 
became clearer with every month that Philip was weaving a net 
round Athens from which she could not escape. 

41 Thelittle state of Megara had for a long time enjoyed profound 

peace, and was now in great prosperity. There were richer 

_ families to be found there than in any other Hellenic 

Macedonian city. The Megarians had nothing to fear from their 
entrigues tn 5 : : 

Megara, eighbours—neither Athens, Sparta, Corinth, or 

Thebes had shown any hostile intentions. Yet even 
here a division sprang up, perhaps owing to some secret dealing 
on the part of Philip. A certain Perilaus went to the Mace- 
donian court, for which on his return to Megara he was 
indicted. Owing to the support of Ptoeodorus, the principal 
man of the city, he was acquitted, and was at once des- 
patched to Philip by Ptoeodorus with proposals for securing 
Macedonian aid in elevating Ptoeodorus to a supreme position 
in the city. The attempt, however, ended in failure. The 
Megarians were able to beat off the Macedonian mer- 
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cenaries, and an alliance was now formed between Megara 
and Athens. 

After the disastrous expedition of 350 B.C. (vol. i, Introd. 42 
§ 30, De Pace § 5, and note) Euboea had been lost to Athens, 
and the independence of the island was acknow- ay 
ledged in the peace of Philocrates. The hope that pUe fe 
Philip would give back the island, which had con- : 
tributed largely towards inducing the Athenians to accept the 
peace, had turned out a mere delusion. His real intentions 
were now allowed to become manifest. In two of the more im- 
portant cities, Eretria and Oreus, he established his authority 
over the Athenians. Clitarchus was the head of 
the Macedonian party at Eretria; he succeeded in 
expelling his opponents—the democrats, who favoured Athens— 
from the town. But the democrats established themselves at 
Porthmus close at hand, from which fortress Philip found it 
necessary to dislodge them by force. Eretria was now placed 
under the control of Clitarchus and two others who governed in 
the Macedonian interest; the efforts of the democrats to force 
their return were resisted by a garrison under the command of 
a Macedonian officer. In like manner at Oreus, 
Euphraeus, the pupil of Plato, was eager to maintain 
the independence of his city: Philistides and his friends were 
the adherents of Macedon. Euphraeusaccused them of treachery; 
but so far from succeeding he was thrown into prison, amid the 
rejoicings of the people, who here, as everywhere, were carried 
away by the splendid promises of the Macedonian party. Phili- 
stides now summoned a Macedonian force to his aid. When the 
people saw them approaching they understood the real meaning 
of Macedonian promises, and endeavoured to exclude them from 
the city. But it was too late. The gates were opened, and Oreus 
was handed over to the Macedonian general. Euphraeus in 
despair took his own life. At other points in the island Philip 
was less successful. An attempt to seize Geraestus Chaleis 
failed, and Chalcis owing to the exertions of Callias : 
was brought into alliance with Athens. On this occasion we have 
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to note—what we shall observe more frequently in the course 
of later negotiations—how wide and statesmanlike were the 
views of Demosthenes. Aeschines and his party opposed the 
reception of Chalcis into alliance. They urged that the step 
would bring the Athenians and Philip into collision ; and when 
this argument failed, they proposed that Chalcis should be only 
admitted on the old footing of a dependent or subject ally, pay- 
ing tribute. Any other arrangement was derogatory to the 
honour of Athens! There were many men in treaty with whom 
such arguments would have weight; but Demosthenes swept 
them aside, and by his advice the Athenians were able to secure 
a position in the south of Euboea; in the north, as Oreus was 
lost to them, they kept watch with a squadron of ships stationed 
at Sciathus. 
43 Satisfied with securing*a position in the Peloponnesus and 
in Euboea, and finding that the feeling at Athens was growing 
..,. more hostile than was convenient, Philip turned 
iil Maa attention to schemes which, though th ied 
Lpirus. : ; ? & Cy a 
him to more remote regions, were not the less directed 
against Athens. In the west he deposed Arybbas, the prince of 
Epirus, whose niece Olympias he had married, and placed 
Alexander, the brother of Olympias, on the throne. By this 
means he hoped to bring Epirus entirely under his control. At 
_ the same time he endeavoured to establish his in- 
en fluence in Acarnania and Leucas, places from which 
Acarnania. he could watch the entrance to the Corinthian gulf. 
But the Athenians were on the alert. Demosthenes. 
and other envoys were sent out to the Peloponnesus to warn 
the inhabitants of the danger. The Achaeans and Corinthians, 
whose trade was threatened, joined heartily in the Athenian 
view, and accompanied their envoys to the west. An Athenian 
squadron was also despatched. And though Arybbas was not 
restored to his dominions as the Athenians promised, Philip 
found it useless to carry on any further negotiations with the 
Greeks in this direction. He had to remain content with his 
success in Epirus. : 
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He returned to Thessaly, and proceeded to organize the 44 
country on a basis which secured his interests there. The 
whole territory was divided into four districts, each 
governed by a tetrarch, who was Philip’s viceroy. 
For though three of the four viceroys were members 
of the ancient family of the Aleuadae, Philip kept all real power 
in his own hands, sending despatches at his pleasure to alter 
the form of constitution and fix the contingents which the 
Thessalians were to supply to his army. After settling affairs 
here, he turned his steps towards Thrace, leaving his affairs in 
Greece to be watched over by his hired partizans and generals. 
Before he set out he sent a letter to Athens complaining of the 
treatment which he had received from them, and offering once 
more to discuss the points at issue. It was this letter which 
gave rise to the speech Oz. Halonnesus, an oration 
which, though includedamong those of Demosthenes, A vie Kon 
is certainly not genuine. It was probably composed f7ajonnesus. 
by Hegesippus, and not later than 343 B.c. Though 
Aeschines and his party spoke in favour of Philip’s proposals, 
the Athenians declined to accede to them, and the situation 
remained unaltered. 

In marching into Thrace Philip may have wished to secure 45 
his northern frontier ; so long as Macedonia was liable to be 
overrun by Cersobleptes and other Thracian princes, 
it was impossible for the king to be absent from his 
country for any length of time. Or he may have 
desired to secure for himself a passage to the Bosphorus. Both 
these aims would fall in with that larger purpose of invading 
Asia, which lay before him as the final goal of his 4 
hopes and efforts. He would also be aware that the ie 
conquest of Thrace would put him in a position to expedition. 
threaten the Athenian possessions in Chersonese, 
and to obtain control over Byzantium, which formed the key to 
the Pontus. He would thus attack Athens in her weakest point; 
of all her possessions beyond Attica, the Chersonese was the most 
valuable. Through all the various changes of two centuries and 
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more it had been held by Athenian citizens, and the loss of it 
would be felt at Athens hardly less keenly than the loss of a part of 
Attica. The trade of Athens with the Pontus at this time was 
doubtless very lucrative ; and it was of a nature which involved her 
existence. Attica could not support her population, and of the im- 
ported corn a very large proportion came from the cities on the 
northern shore of the Euxine. The kings of these cities were 
on peculiarly friendly terms with Athens, and even allowed the 
corn to be exported to that city free of the usual tolls. If Philip 
succeeded in making himself master of Byzantium, he would be 
able to check or cut off this most necessary supply, and reduce 
Athens to a state of starvation. But it was only through Thrace 
that he could reach Byzantium, for the Athenians were still 
masters of the sea, and could at any moment launch a fleet 
which he dared not encounter. These were perhaps the aims 
which detained Philip in Thrace from the beginning of 342 B.C. 
till 340, through campaigns of almost incredible hardship. In 
, the speech on the Chersonese, delivered about March 
ee 341, Demosthenes speaks of Philip wintering ‘in the 
Philip's pit,’ distressed with storms and constant fighting, 
campaign. and with his own severe illness. Such sacrifices, 
in the judgment of Demosthenes, were not under- 
taken for the millet and rye stored in the granaries of Thrace, but 
for something very different—the wealth and power and maritime 
empire of Athens. 
46  Philip’s expedition was successful. He could not indeed 
subdue the wild tribes who dwelt in inaccessible mountains; 
.., but he acquired the fertile valley of the Hebrus. 
ue ee Ds And what he acquired he secured in a permanent 
Thrace. ™aanner. He sent out colonies of the Roman type to 
serve aS outposts in the enemy’s country. The 
position of the colonists was neither very safe nor very enviable, 
and Philip filled the towns with criminals; reckless men who 
were perhaps forbidden to return to Macedon on pain of 
death. Of these colonies the most important were Philippopolis 
and Cabyle ; the last named was likewise known as Poneropolis 
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—‘the city of rogues.’ Large tracts of Thrace were also divided 
among the Macedonian generals. After such successes Philip 
did not find it difficult to persuade the Greek cities on the coast 
of the Pontus to enter into alliance with him. At length he 
determined to make his attack on Byzantium (341 B.C.). 

Meanwhile the situation at Athens had become more serious. 

About 343 B.C. the Athenians had sent a number of their poorer 
citizens to the Chersonese to strengthen their : 
position in the peninsula. They were led by ah at 
Diopeithes, a commander who was by no means Cyhersonese. 
inclined to sacrifice Athenian intereststo Macedonian. 
The colonists were welcomed at most of the cities; but the 
Cardians would have nothing to do with them. Cardia, as we 
have seen, had been claimed by Philip as an ally at the peace, 
and though he subsequently offered to submit the question to 
arbitration, the Athenians had never accepted the offer. The 
Athenian colonists determined to insist on the right 
of admission to the city, and Diopeithes was only 
too ready to help them. Without any orders or 
any assistance from Athens he got together a troop of mercenaries 
and a squadron of vessels. When Philip sent troops to garrison 
Cardia, Diopeithes retaliated by invading the Macedonian pos- 
sessions on the coast of the Propontis. With his ships he col- 
lected blackmail from the cities of the Asiatic coast and Chios, 
on the condition of securing their merchantmen from the attacks 
-of pirates. The money thus obtained he applied to the payment 
of his troops. 

Such incidents naturally provoked Philip’s resentment. He 
had previously written letters complaining of the attitude of the 
Athenian orators towards him, and the treatment which he re- 
ceived from the Athenian people. He now wrote again and in 
far stronger terms. He was prepared to repel force by force, 
and unless a change was made in the conduct of the Athenian 
commander in the Chersonese, the peace could not continue. It 
was in consequence of this letter that the debate was held at 
which Demosthenes delivered the oration ‘Om the state of the 
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Chersonese. The adherents of Philip were only too ready to 
seize the occasion. Once more they dwelt on the old topics: 
the sacrifices and the misery which war would bring with it ; 
the waste of money; the embezzlement by those whose fingers 
were itching to touch the public funds. What a scandal, 
too, that Diopeithes should proceed to such lengths without 
orders from Athens! Was an Athenian to sail here and rob 
Grecian cities, or march there and attack the allies of Athens, 
and no notice to be taken? Common honesty required that a 
force should be sent out to put down Diopeithes, 

Demosthenes and bring him to trial. Demosthenes took another 

and : a5 : 

Diopeithes. line. He did not attempt to defend all the actions 
of Diopeithes, or to assert that he had not acted in 
contravention of the peace, if the terms were strictly interpreted. 
But if Diopeithes was unscrupulous, what was to be said of 
Philip? Was Athens to be bound by the letter of agreements, 
when Philip did as he pleased? The force of Diopeithes was of 
the utmost value to Athens. It realized the dream which 
Demosthenes had entertained even in 348, when Olynthus 
might still have been saved. Here at last was a force on the 
spot, firmly held together under a competent leader. Let the 
Etesian winds come, as they would come with the summer, and 
Diopeithes could still take the field and hold the Macedonians in 
check. That his method of raising funds was a bad one, no one 
could deny; but funds he must have, and how was he to obtain 
them? If the Athenians would not help Diopeithes, or permit 
Diopeithes to help himself, what must the end be? From the 
particular point in view Demosthenes turns to a wider subject. 
Philip is the enemy of Greece, and of Athens before any other 
city in Greece. He cannot realize his aims while Greece is in- 
dependent and Athens free. Instead of asking whether Philip 
is an enemy, the Athenians must awake to the conviction that war 
is inevitable, and make preparations for it. More directly than 
ever before Demothenes points out the internecine nature of the 
strife that is coming ; and throughout the speech there is a confi- 
dent tone as if at last it were clear that his policy was the true one. 
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A few weeks or months after the speech on the affairs of the 49 


Chersonese, Demosthenes delivered the Third Philippic—the last 
of his public speeches which we possess. The 
situation was unchanged; but the point of view 
taken in the speech is different. It was not now 
a question of recalling Diopeithes and pacifying Philip. Demo- 
sthenes boldly asks, whether the peace is any peace at all. On 
every side Philip is drawing his lines round Athens ; will it be 
peace till he sets up his engines against the city? Action and 
immediate action 1s necessary if Athens and Greece are to be 
saved. The orator goes on to show that the Greeks must com- 
bine against the common enemy. Once more as in the past 
Hellenic freedom is at stake. Are the Greeks so unworthy of 
their forefathers that they will risk nothing to preserve the 
legacy left to them at such a cost? The speech is marked by 
a passion almost amounting to despair. Demosthenes feels that 
the future of Greece rests on Athens, and it rests on him to arouse 
the Athenians to their duty. If this can be done, all is done; he 
will not doubt that Philip can yet be checked, and he is clear 
and decided about the best means of achieving the great result. 
But will the Greeks, will the Athenians, answer to his call? 
With the Third Philippic the peace of Philocrates may be 
said to end. War was not declared by Athens against Philip 
for a year afterwards ; but the interval was occupied 
in creating combinations such as could not have 
been arranged in a peace that was more than 
nominal, or without the certainty of impending war. It was in 
this year that Demosthenes was most active. Whether the 
Athenians were roused by his speech into making any warlike 
preparations, we do not know ; but we can speak in 
outline of the various embassies which were sent /ormatzon 


The Third 
Philippic. 


War 


zmmenent, 


out in order to create a Hellenic league against ae 
Philip. In the last years of Hellenic freedom league by 


Demosthenes may be called the prime minister Demosthenes. 
of Athens, and it is by the measures then passed, 
that we can judge of his title to the name of statesman. 
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51 At this time Athens and Byzantium were by no means on 
friendly terms. The city had not only joined in the Social War, 
but had actually abandoned the alliance of Athens 
Alliance of for that of Philip, whose attitude was now so threat- 
Athens and. 

Byzantium. ening to her. There were men at Athens who were 
not disinclined to leave the city to her fate. Let 
her perish, they said, as she deserved; why should Athens 
exert herself to save the city which had done her nothing 
but harm? Demosthenes saw further; let the relations between 
the cities be what they might, it was to the advantage of Athens 
to prevent Byzantium from falling into the hands of Philip. He 
went as envoy to Byzantium, and succeeded in soothing the old 
animosities. The cities became allies, and Philip could not now 
seize the Bosphorus without a conflict with Athens. With 
similar views Demosthenes established an alliance between 
Abydos and Athens, thus securing to this city the command 
of the Hellespont. Other embassies were sent to Rhodes and 
Chios, and even to the Persian king, who was as much con- 
cerned as Athens herself in repressing the extension of Philip’s 
power. Chios and Rhodes, who had joined Byzantium in 
revolting from Athens in the Social War, were well 
aware of the importance of that city, and we find 
ships from these islands aiding her when besieged 
by Philip. But from the King no assistance came; his recent 
successes had raised him above the need of conciliating the 
Greeks and the fear of Macedon. His reply was ‘insolent and 
barbarian,’ concluding with the very plain declaration: ‘Ask for 

no money, for none will I give you.’ 

52 More important by far was the combination set on foot in the 
Peloponnese. A league was here formed for resisting Philip’s 
aggressions. The Achaeans, Megarians, Corinthians, Acar- 
nanians, Leucadians, and Corcyraeans are mentioned as members. 
They were pledged to furnish soldiers and pay contributions. 
In these negotiations Demosthenes was greatly aided by Callias 
of Chalcis, who had already brought about an alliance between 
his own city and Athens. The 16th day of Anthesterion in 
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340 was formally fixed for the ratification of the league. Not 
less successful were the operations in Euboea. The 

tyrants of Oreus and Eretria were expelled, and Belen 
the whole of the island secured for the alliance. Sea 
This acquisition was of the utmost importance, for 

Philip was no longer able to land troops on the island in readi- 
ness for an attack on Attica. So sensible were the Athenians 
of the part which Demosthenes had taken in these successes 
that a proposal was carried for crowning him with a golden 
crown at the Dionysia of 340 B.C. 

To expel the friends of Philip from Eretria and Oreus was of 53. 

course an act which implied that the Athenians were prepared for 
war. Other incidents occurred to create still further 
irritation. With ships borrowed from Athens Callias “#7ther 
attacked a number of cities on the Pagasaean Bay, es: 
which were acknowledged allies of Philip. He even gowards war. 
seized merchantmen on their way to Macedonia. 
The inhabitants of Peparethus also, encouraged perhaps by the 
boldness of Callias, had availed themselves of the long-standing 
dispute about Halonnesus to seize the island (supra, § 38). Philip 
retorted by laying waste their territory; and the Athenians in 
turn hastened to the assistance of Peparethus. And about this 
time a certain Anaxinus, who was discovered in Athens, was 
seized as a Macedonian spy, tortured, and put to death on the 
proposal of Demosthenes. 

While these events took place in Greece Philip was still 54 
occupied in Thrace, completing his conquests and entering into 
negotiations with the cities on the coast. When at length he felt 
himself secure, he turned his steps towards the Bosphorus. He 
had called on the Byzantians, who were his allies, to ihe 
furnish troops for the Thracian campaign, and the Le 
demand had been refused. Meanwhile the Byzan- pyanrans, 
tians had entered into alliance with Athens, and 
Athenian troops had been sent out to neighbouring points, to 
Proconnesus, the Chersonese, and Tenedos. So encouraged, 
the Byzantians began to seize Macedonian vessels, which the 
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Thasians allowed them to convey into their harbour. No 
remonstrance was offered on the part of the Athenian com-_ 
mander Diopeithes, who, on the contrary, not only continued 
his own career of aggression in the Chersonese, but called on the 
Byzantians to imitate his example. 

55 Philip was not to be deterred from his purpose. However 
irritating the seizure of his merchantmen, however serious the 
state of affairs in Greece, he felt that the conquest of Byzantium 
would outweigh any other gain; it would enable him to strike 

at Athens with deadly effect. But a declaration of 

Philip will way on his part would have enabled Athens to bring 

ede the whole force of the fleet to bear upon him, for 

’ which he was in no way prepared. By pretending 

that the peace was still in existence he might secure some ad- 

vantage before the final rupture came. And this he accomplished. 

Before Athenian ships could come up, while the peace was still 

nominally maintained, he marched rapidly along the coast of 

the Chersonese, through Athenian territory, and presented him- 
self before the walls of Perinthus. 

56 Like Byzantium, and even for a longer time, Perinthus had 
been an ally of Philip. Whether he had any especial cause for 
his present enmity we do not know; it was enough that the 
place offered a convenient basis of operations against the larger 
city. But his hopes of capture were doomed to disappointment. 
Perinthus was a strong town by position, and it was strongly 

fortified. In vain did Philip employ all the resources 

The of art and bravery. If one wall was broken down, 
Sstege of : PRR cater 

Perinthus, nother was built up within it; if the slaughter of 

the defenders was great, fresh troops were sent from 

Byzantium. And when at last the city seemed exhausted, and 

capitulation was imminent, a large and well-equipped force 

was sent to relieve it from Asia Minor. Philip made a last 

desperate attack; he carried the walls, but only to find the 

streets barricaded. So deadly was the rain of missiles showered 


upon his men that he found it impossible to continue the assault, 
and Perinthus was saved. 
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The Athenians took no part in the defence of Perinthus. 57 

‘But the march of Philip through the Chersonese was an act 
which even the Macedonian party could not reconcile 

with the maintenance of peace. Philip himself was 47each 

no longer careful to keep up appearances. He seized Pip d 
ships belonging to Greeks who had joined the league, —_4zjoys, 
especially those of Rhodes and Chios. The Athenians 

could not but complain of his conduct; if the league was unable 
to protect its own merchantmen, of what avail was it for attacking 
Philip? A resolution was passed in the Athenian assembly and 
conveyed to him, expressing displeasure and demanding redress. 
Philip answered with an ultimatum. It was the bad advisers of 
the Athenians who had brought matters to this pass, and unless 
the Athenians were prepared to keep the peace in an honest and 
straightforward manner, war must ensue. The Athenians took 
up the challenge. They declared that Philip had End of the 
broken the peace ; the pillars which attested the “p77, 
decree of Philocrates were removed; ships were 

manned in readiness for war. Thus, after a continuance of seven 
years, the Peace of Philocrates came to an end in 340 B.C. 
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ov povoy TO OAK TMpoeio Bat? Kal pydev oF the situ- 
ation I be- 

lieve that I 

Kal TO? mept TOY bmodoimoy KaTa TAavTa a ee 

¢ 
pndé kad’ ev TO cvpdépoy mavras tyctobat better things. 


ay vA \ SET AN —y - bd \ 
elvat Tpovpyou TEpl avT@Y ev EyeELY, AAAA 


GAA Tots pév wt Tots dé Erépws Soxetv SvoKdAov 2 
3 dvros dice Kal yadrerod Tob BovdrctecOa, eri 
TOAA® XaAEToTEpoyv vpuels avTd TemoinKaTe @ Avdpes 
"AOnvaior of pev yap dddAou wavres avOpwror mpd 
=~ fe +7 ~ lal 4 
TOV Tpaypndtrov €«ii0act xphobat 7G BovdrdedterOa, 
vpeis O& pera Ta Tpdypata, ex dé TovTov ovpBaives 
x dé \ , dQ sone ed 7 \ X e 5) 
Tapa mévra Tov xpobvov dv old’ éyd, Tov pev ois av 
GpdpTynre emitipavra evdokipeiy Kal Soxely ev déyely, 
Ta S& mpdypara Kai mepl av Bovrdcterbe Exhedyev 
vpas, ov py GAR Kalrep TovTwY oUTwS ExdvTaY oipat 3 
kal memeiKas é“avtov avéotnka, av ebeAnonTe Tob 
OopuBeiv Kal pidoverkety dmoordyres axovew ws wirep 
ToAews BovaAevopuévois Kal THALKOVT@Y TpaypLaTov 
e 
mpoonkel, Efe Kal r€éyery Kal ovpBovdevey Cv adv 


2 mpocaba Z, 4 T@ OM. Vb 


4 
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kai Ta tmapovra éotar BeATiw Kai Ta mMmpoepéva 
coOnoeTal, 

"AxpiBads d& cidds & dvdpes “AOnvaio. Td réyeLv 
mepl av airos efwé tis Kal mepl avtod map dbply del 
Tav wévu AvolTEdAobvT@Y Tois ToAUa@ow dv, obTwS 
Hyotpat poprixoy Kal éraybes boTe avdyKny ovoav 
épav duos amoKvd, | voui{a 8 dpevov dv buds mepi 
ov viv é€p@ kpivat, pikpad Tv mpdotepoy Tore pnbévT@v 
bm’ éuod pynpovetcavtas. eyo yap ® dvdpes’ A Cnvaior 
sae mpetov pév, vik’ ereOdy tives buas TOY 
to my advice év EbBota mpaypadtav tapatropévov Bon- 


about Luboea s 
’ Ocivy Mdourdpx@ Kai rodrepov ddogov Kat 
l 
Saravnpoy dpacbat, mpa@ros Kal povos mapedA@ov 
2 -~ x va 2 Le ¢ > Cor 2 At es 
avretrov kal povoy ov dteamrdaOnv tbrd Toy él piKpots 
Ajppact TOAAG Kal peyddAa apapTdvery vuas! meio- 
uA »Y ig 7 VA XX ~ 
dvtov' Kai ypbvov Bpayéos dtehOdvTos, pera Tod 
a > Y \ ~ & ~ 7 
mpocoprciy aicxyivny Kal mabeiy ola Tév dvToY 
3 7 QZ 7 Va Ce A e 
avOporev ovdéves remote metrivOacw brs TovTwY ots 
d AG) 4 ¢ “a yA 7 an , 2 
éBonOnoav, mdvres tpeis eyvwmtTe THY TE TOV TéTE 
TelodvTov Kakiav Kal TX® BéATioTa eipnKkora eué. maAW 
Ze ae 5h 2) ”~ XN 
and Neop- Towvv @ dvdpes “AOnvaior Katiddv Neor- 
tolemus A samere \ ais a Z. 
> TOAELOv TOY bmoKpLTIY TH pev THS TEXVNS 
2 2 24 53 7 SS po ie 
Tpooxnpat. tuyxdvovt adelas, kaka & épyafopevoy 
\ Z \ a \ 5 Cg a Rey | ~ 
Ta peylota THY TOAW Kal Ta Tap tuadv* diolKodyTa 
1 bpas dpuaprdvew B?. 2 ratra B1. rére ratra D, 


5 tov ra BI. * Spiv Bi 
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Piriame Kai y NOov ef: is Wma 
¢ Tpvtavetovra, mapeOav elroy els bas, 
A > 
ovdeuias dias ovr’ exOpas ore cvKopaytias evexev, 
¢ 2 San X =~ + ve lon 5 IAS, 
@S EK TOY pEeTa TATA Epywv yéyove OAV, Kal ovKET 
2 2 > 4 ‘\ c X 7 7 
€v ToUTOLS aitidcopat Tovs bmreép NeomrodAéuou déyovTas 
* S ? a 
(odde els yap jv) aN adrods byas: ef yap év Atovicou 
Tpaywdovs EOedobe!, AAG pe} Epi cwTNpias Kal KoLVOY 
“a S £ a > » Yj Die? ad. 7 
Tpaypatov Hv 6 NOyos, ovK av obTws ovT Eéxelvou mpds 
4 EYE) 2 ~ AN, 2) Z 2 4 v2 
xapi ovr éuod mpds admréyOevay jKotoare, Kalror 
Touré ye buds olua viv &mavtas AoOHoOat, Gre THY 
bisa » > \ 7 2 7 Coen A 
Tor ddigiv eis tTods modeuiovs éroijoaro brep Too 
Takel xphpat dperdpueva, ds | &py, Kopioas dedpo 
Los \ 2 ~ yh 7 7 
AetToupyetv’ Kal TOUT TO AOYO TEiDT@ xXpNTapEVOS, 
© \ ay 2 tal - 2 ~ 2 te \ > 4 
ws devov el Tis €yKarel Tots Exeibev evOdde Tas edtropias 
dyovow, ered Oud tiv eciphyny ddclas Ervyev, iv 
€v0a0” exéxtynTo ovolav pavepdy, tav’rnv eEapyupioas 
\ Bs ~ 2 - a 2 ou \ on ca eee 
mpos éxetvoy amdywv olxeras?, Ovo pev O12 TadTa ov 
Mpoeirov eyo, papTupel Tols yeyeynuévors Adyois, dpOas 
Q & ane 
kal Sixaiws, oid mep iv, aropavOévta bm Euod" 75° 
> vas a Fetes ‘) SS 
tptrov & & dvdpes “AOnvaiot (kat povov ev TobT eimav 
@ an if 
Ere kal On mepl av TapeAnAvOa épH),* hvika Tovs 6pKous 
n~ e 7 
Tods mEpi THS ElpHyns arreirnpores HKomev of mpéoPets, 
7 
tore Oceomids tivev Kat MMdaradas tmicxvoupevoy 


\ 
oikicOjcecbat, Kai rods piv Paoxéas Tov Pidimmoy, av 


1 eGcdcacbe Z. D. > @XETO 13, 1D § rpirov BY. D, 
* épa). Be 
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yévnrat Kbpios, cdéoev, Ty dé OnBalwv mor dtorkceiv, 

ind the Kal Tov ’Qpwrov byiv brdpgew, Kat THv 
oe EvBoav dvr ’Apdimirews drodobjccc bat, 

Philip. kat tovatras édmidas Kal gevakiopors, 
ois émaxbévres vpets ovre cupdbpws ov iaws Kadas! 
mpociabe Poxéas, ovdty rov’rwv ovr éEatathoas ovTE 
ovyjoas éyd pavicopat, dAA& mpoeurav bpiv, ds oid 
drt punpovevere, Ott Tabta ove oda ovTE mpocdoKa, 
vopifo de Tov AéyovTa Anpetv. 

Tatra toivuy dav, dca ghatvopar BédAtiov Tdv 


- nan 3 > 
My success AAov Tpoopdv, odd eis piav @ dvdpes 
then was due 
to good fortune 


’ 
and honesty. e@ravoiaw, ovdé mpoomoincopat dv ovdey 


"AOnvato: ovtre Sewvétnta ote ddagovelay 

dAdo yryvéoKev Kal mpoatcOdverOar mArAnv Ot & ay 
na 5 a sy > “A 

dply eitrw Ovo, ev pev @ avdpes AOnvaio: de evrvyxiar, 

A iA 2 ‘\ ~ 2 2 a) - vA } tA 

iy ovpmdons ey ris év dvOpdroas ovons | Sevdrnros 
\ Pe € “~ ~ oe de ed 2 ~ XQ 

kal copias 6p® Kparotoay, Erepoy O& bri? mpotka Ta 
A - s Ve \ + O\ ~ > x 

mTpdypata Kpivw kal Aoyifomat, Kat ovdéy Ajpp av 

ovdels Exou mpds ols Eye memoAlrevpar kal Aéyw Setar 

mpoonptnpevov. opOdv ody, 6 TL dv ToTe am avTov 

€ - Nn ¢ x va 7 iP 

irdpxn Tav mpaypdrov, 7d cvppépov daiveral ot. 

a ? 2 \ é5 v4 > iA > - 

érav & él Odrepa dorep eis TpuTdvnY apytpiov Tpoc- 

evéykns, olxeTat pépov Kai kabeiAKuKe Tov oyLopov 
) ’ AR aA ~ 

ép atré, kal ovK ay ér dpbas ovd wbyids 6 TodTO 
fe ‘ > \ - 

Toinoas epi ovdevos AoyicatTo, 


1 otre xados Bt. D. 2 gre om. Z. 
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“Ev pev ovv €ywye mp@rov brdpxev dni Seiv, 13 


e yw 4 wy uA Ped 
Omes cite oUppdxous «ite otvTagw «iT 


¢ F ee . ~ The peace 
Gro te BovdeTal Tis KaTacKevd ey TH must be main- 
tained. 


Tove, THY JTapXovoay eiphyny pty Aor 
ToUTO TroLioeEl, OVX ws OavpacTiy ovd ws a€iav odcav 
bpa@v aN oroia tis mor éotly abryn, py yevérOau 
padAov eye Tois Tpdypact Katpoy 7) * yeyeynuévny viv 
Ov’ pas AvOAvaL’ TWOAAa yap mpoeipeda! av brapydv- 


x 


Y foe the CY Dy a > 7 «7 oO € ~ 
Tov TOT av 7 viv aodareotepos Kal pawy Hy Hpiv 


Sn 


~) 


méAepos, Sevtepov O€, pay bras pr mpoakiucba O14 
dydpes “AOnvator rods cuvedndvOdras Tovrous Kal da- 
oxovras Audixtiovas viv elvas els avdy- No excuse for 


war must be 
gtven to the 


bpas®, eyo ydp, ei yévoil piv mpds Ambhictyons. 


Knv kal mpopaciv Kowod modésou mpods 
Pirimmov waédw modrEnos Ou’ Appirodw H te TovodrTo® 
éykAnpa tWrov, ob pi) petéxovor Oerrarol py& “Apyetor 
pnde OnBaio, odk av piv olopar trotvrav ovdéva 
Tohephoal, kal mévrav Hxiora (kal por pH OopyBHon 15 
pnoels mplv dxodcat) OnBaious, odx ws Hdéws Exovorv 


> 


hptv, oS ds ovK av xapifowro Pirimme, ad toaowy 
axpiBas, ei Kal mévy | dnol*t ris adrods dvatoOjrous 61 
eival, bru ef yevnoerat ToAEMos mpds Duas avbrois, TA 
pev kaka wav’ eovow adroi, trois 8 dyabois ede- 
Spevor repos kabedetrar, otKouy mpoeivt ® av éavrovs® 

* yeyernuérny, yeyenpern Dind. + mpoigueba Z. * qyas Z. D, 

3 ro0drov B.D. 4 dyoee BY. D.  * mpdowr Z. ° avrods D, 
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= es ~ a A x2 y 
eis TOUTO, MN) KoWHS THS apxhs Kal THs aitias ovons 
16 ro modépov. ovdé ye ef mad mpds Tos OnBatovs 
A a 
morennoapey Ov’ “Qpwrdy 4 Te Tav Oiwv, obdev av 
Apas wabely hyodpar Kal yap huiv KaKeivots Tovs 
~ tees > 5 A 2 tg ay4 3 ¢ 
Bonbobvras! av oipat, eis tiv olkelay et Tis EuBadoL, 
Bonbeiy, ob cuveratpatetoety ovdeTépois. Kai yap ai 
ouppaxtar Todrov €xover Tov Tpomoy, av Kal ppovTioeey 
17 dv Tis, Kal TO mpaypa pioer ToLodTOy Eotiv. ovK dx pL 
Ths tons exacros éotiy edvous oO piv ore OnBaios, 
*o@s Te elvat Kal Kparely TOY GAO, GAG TOS ev Elvat 
vy 2 lad 
mavres dv BovrowTo vex adTov, KpathoavTas dé TOS 
ena é £4 € 4 ¢ “a IO’ e 
The dangeris €TEpous OeoTréTas Umdpxelv avTady odde «is. 
that the states 7 )> ¢. = , ar, , , 
mayscombane, PrOve WYOUpEL poPepov, kal ri puddEacbai 
each for differ- u dety mas; py? Kowwnv mpddacw Kal 
vy Kal 
ent reasons, le ; ae + #7) i 1 Pp 
° BS) <: 
against us, Kolwov €ykKAnpa 6 pédAA@Y ToAELOS TTpds 
> lod 
13 dmavras AdBn. «i yap Apyetor pev kal Meconjvio kal 
Meyadrorodtrar Kat tives TOY AoLTaY [ledoTOVYNCiwr, 
doot TA avTa® TotdTaLs gpovodor, dia THY pds Aakeda- 
a d n~ 
poviovs piv eémiknpukeiay €xOp@s axnoovot Kai Td 
n~ > - 2 wn ’ - ta, 
doxely exdéxecOal Ti THY éxeivols Tempaypévov, On- 
an N yA ta £ 2 > wn 
Baio. dé €xovor pév, OS Aéyovow, admexOGs, Eri OF 
? yf) 2 7 ef \ > 3 a , 
éxOporépws axHoovely OTL TOvs Tap Exeivoy hevyovTas 
a, 4 - , Ns Z 5 tA pe) 
cbfopev Kal mdévTa Tporoy tiv ducpéverav evdeckviped 
1 Bondncovras B?. 


e os TE Reiske. oas re—dAdwv secl. D. écre B, 
® Ores wy B*, D, $ ravra D. 
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abtois, Oer7arol 8 bri rods Poxéwv duyddas cdfoper, 
Pidiamos dé bre Kodrdvouer adrov | Kowovely tis dp- 
zz ~ Xx 7 \ ~ QZ a 
gixtvovias, poBotpat pi mévres trept tov iSiwv Exactos 
2 ~ 
opylComevos Kolvov eh Huds aydywor Tov TédELOY, Te 
tov “Augixtudvey Soypata mpoornodpevor, ir émt- 
onacbaa.v Exacto. mépa Tov cuudépovTos 
, PLA ee be i E and make war 
EauTols Hpuly modepnoal, domep Kal meEpl to their own 
~ A UnpUry. 
Poxéas, tore yap Symov Tod0’", dre viv 
OnBaio kal Piriwmos Kai Oertadol odyl tatvTa Exa- 
VA 3 - > QA 4, oA 
oro paddiota é€amovdakétes Tavita mdvTes empagéayr, 
olov OnBaior tov pev Pidrimmov mapedOeiv cal raBetv 
Tas mapddous ovK HOv’VaVTO KwADCaL, OVSE ye THY adTOIS 
7 ey 2 - XN , 
memovnpevov Vaotatov edObvTa Thy Sdgav _ 
: ils <a y . a x This has been 
exe? vuvi yap OnBators mpos pev 7d THY — the case al- 
2 2 Hp ra x , ready with the 
xeépav Kexopicbat mémpaxtai) Tt, mpds S€ Thebans and 
. y 97 ay aa 94 CES . Thessalians. 
Tiny Kal Odgav atoxicTa’ ef yap py Tap- 
HAVe Pirsmmos, ovdév av avrois Eddxer eivat. TadTa 
lad 3 \ XN 
& ovx nBovrAovTo, dh\AA TO Tov ’Opyopevdv Kat Thy 
~ ~ - cs 
Kopéverav raBeiv émiOupety, pH Sbvacba d€, wavTa 
nn A x oe 
Ta0d tréuewav, Pidurmoy toivuy twés pev dimou 
a 2 , ? \ 
ToApaaot A€ye ws odd’? EBovreTo OnBaiors Opyopevov 
a x ? BI 7 is 2 XN X\ 
kal Kopdéverav tmapadodva, dd\X nvaykdoOn eyo o€ 
lon - \ boy) 4 ’ a ?, 
rovrous piv éppdabat Aéya, exeivo Sé of6', drt od padrdév 
lot a A 4 ~ 2. - 
ye Tab’ tperev ato i} Tas mapddovs AaPeiy nBovrETO 
A A ~ ? \ , 
kai tiv Ob€av Tod moAeuov Tov doKety du adtov Kpiow 
, , > 1 
1 Kddduora rérpaktai 71 om. B*, D. 2 ovk Bl. 
D2 
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an » ~ S lo 
eiAngevat, kal Ta MbOca Octvar dv eavTod Kal tatr’ 

> eo 7 
23 fv av udrLaT éyAixero. Oerradol dé ye oddérep 7Bov- 

4 
Novto TobTwy, ote OnBaious odre tov Pidummoy péyav 
A ta BT ed ~ ~ 
ylyverOau (rabra yap mdv7 ep éavtods ryyobvTo1), THs 
muraias 0 emeOtpovy Kal tov ev Aedois, rrcoveKTy- 
- “A - 7 ~ XN tA 4 
63 padrov | dvoty, Ktptot yevécOar 7H de ToUT@Y ydixeE- 
4 - “A ie IQZ va 2 
ca. réde ovykatémpagay. tov Toivvy idiwy Evex 
ie X\ 
etphoere ExaoTov TOAAG TponypLevov, wv ovdev 7BovAETO, 
~ ~ nt yea e re A ’ 2 
mpagat. TodTo pev Tolvuy, drt ToLotréy éaTL, HvAAKTEOY 
pw. 

24 Ta kedevopueva hpas dpa det rovety Tatra poBoupé- 
vous; kal od Tatra Kedevels ; ToAdOD ye 


Are we then to 


5 > 
submit? No, gat dé. GAN ows ore mpdEopev ovdev 
but we must 


. lat lan > 
makewisecon- avagiov nuav avTov ovT eaTat modEpos, 
cesstons for . ane = % Reade S75 
peace that is vovv O€ dd€omev maow Exe Kal Ta Sikata 
MECESSAVY. Ie es a ~ 
Y — déyewv, Tod7 ofpac Seiv mroretv’ mpds Se Tods 
Opacéws driody olopévous vmopeivat” deivy Kai pi mpo- 
7 >s 7, > lox - 7, 
opwpeévous Tov moAcuov Exeiva BotvAopat Aoyicacbat. 
huets OnBatovs éOpev Exe ’“Npwrdbv: Kai ef tis porto 
Huds, KeAevoas elrety TaANOA, Ord TL; iva ph TodAELG- 
25 pev, haiwev dv. kal Pirdrm@ vuvl Kata ovvOjKas® 
"Aphuroreos trapakexwphkapev, kal Kapdiavods édpev 
é£@ Xeppovnoitav Tav Gdrdrov TeTAX Oat, Kai Tov Kapa 
~ © 
Tas vyoovs KatadauBdavew, Xiov Kai Kav xai “Péddor, 


1 nyodvro etvaa BY. D. * tmopevew BY. D, 


3 ras cvvOnxas B*. Z. D. 
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kal Bu¢avriovs Katdyew Td mAota, OpAov 6rt Thy amd 
~ Ly - € , ee > aA VES: toon 
THs elphyns hovxiav mrebvav dya0ay aitiav civat 
voutfovres 7) TO mpooKkpovey Kal Piroverkety Tepl ToOv- 
Y ~ BA \ lon 7 X\ cg - 
tov. ovdKody einbes Kal Kopin oXETALOY, Tpds EKaTTOUS 
> nn 
Kal’ &va obtm mpocevnveypevous mepl T&v olKkelwy Kal 
dvayKa.oTétov, mpos ma&vras trepi THs ev Aedgois oKas 


SN lon 
vuVl TOAELNO AL. 


66 
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Gp » ~ Nee 
OTAN @ dvdpes ’AOnvaior Ayo ylyvevTat TeEpt wy 
Pirimmos mpdrrer kal Bidgerar rapa THY Elphyny, aet 
rods Urép hua Adyous Kal Sikaiovs Kal PiravOparovs 


__. Op® patvopévovs, kai Eye pev amavTas 
Much ts said 


about Philip; aet T& S€ovta SoKxodvTas Tovs KaTNYyo- 
little ts done. a o ; Menara oO 
We waste our poovtas Pirimmov, yryvopevoy 6 oddev ws 
time in dis- EP) ote Vay PG rks ay 5) 
cussion and €MOS ELTTELY TOV OECOVTMV OVO WY EVEKA TQAUT 
reproach, but 
never attempt 
to check his 
ageresston. 


- > ~ 
dxovew d~tovr GAX | els roiTo 4dn mpony- 
péva tTvyxdver mdvTa Ta mpdypaTa TH 
Tore @o6, dam Tis av paddov Kal dave- 
porepoy e€ehéyyxn Pdummov Kal Thy mpds bpas elpyynv 
mapaBaivovra kal maou Tots “EAAnow émiBovdrcvorTa, 
5 6 TL yp?) TroLety cUUBovActoar yareroTEpov! 
TocovT@ Td TL Xpr V ovUp € Xa TEpov!, 

> ’ a 

airiov d& tottay bre madvtas ® dvdpes AOnvaio. Tovs 
TAEOVEKTEL (NTODVTAS Epy® KwAveL Kal mpadkeow, ovyl 
uf} PY? p » OVX 
Aébyous Séov, mpOrov pév Huets of mapidvTes ToUT@Y pev 
3 7 \ te \ B rv - ‘ Zz ‘\ 
agéotapev, kal ypddew kal cvpBovadcde, Thy mpos 
€ a ’ - ’ ~ % a fe € X bY 
bas améxOerav dxvodvres, ofa moet O€, as Sewd kal 
xarerd, tatra dueEepxpcba’ Erel bpeis of Kabjpevor, 
as pev av elmore Sikatovs Adyous Kal AéyovTos &AXov 


* cuve(nre, dpmewvov Pirlo tapeckevaa Ge, ws Ot KwAU- 


* yader@repov eivar BY. D. 7 Sia tHv BY. * cuveinre Bekk. 
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Io's 2 - ? a De b) \ a“ 
TalT av ekelvoy mpadtTEW TadTa ep wy oti Viv, TavTE- 
~ 3 ~ of ~ lad 
A@s apyas ExeTe. cupPRaiver dO mpaypa dvayKaior, 4 
> Sy 2 PAAR y a2 Gy eats i4 s\ 
oluat, Kal iows elkos’ év ois Exdrepor diaTpiBere Kal 
Nek od a? » £ Ua y bs 7 
Tept & omrovdd (ere, TadT devo Exarépols Exel, exelvo 
x - , = = 
pev at mpdgeas tulv & of Adyo. ef pev ovdv Kal viv 
> A a , 
Aéyew Oixardrepa bpty eEapkel, Padsov, Kal mévos ovdels 
, a , Micros 5 Te ik 3 (es 
mpbcecT. TO mpdypatr ef 8 dws Ta TapovT éravopbw- 
- - ~ ‘ ‘\ - wv 7 
Ojoerat Set oKorrety, Kal ph mpoedOdvrTa ert ToppwTepw 
Ajoe mavTas! Hpas, pnd emiorhoeTa péyebos duva- 
SN Xd > 2 -~ f2 ed £ SEIT 
pews pos iy ove avTapar duvncipeba, odx 6 adrog 
Tpomos Oomep mpdrepoy Tod BovrActerOa, aAAA Kal 
A , a N a 9 , Cees BY 7 
Tols A€yovow dmact Kal Tols akovovow bpiv Ta BEd- 
~ , an 
TlOTA Kal TH THTOVTA TaY pacTeYv Kal ToY HOicToY 
7 poatpeT €or. 
IIperov pév, ef Tis & dvdpes "AOnvaior Oappet dpa 6 
naAtkos | 46n kal dow kipiés Core Pidimmos, — Ho not be 87 
\ , My 2 , - a decetved, 
kai pndéva oteras kivduvoy hépey TodTO TH Pils oe 
more pnd’ éd bas mdvta mwapacKkevd- = <nemy. 
(ecOat, Oavpdéo, Kal SenOqvat wdvrTwv dpoiws vuov 
~ 2 
BovrAopat TovS Aoytopods akodcal pov dia Bpayéov, dv 
k Es 5 e 
ods Tavavtia éuol mapéotnke mpocdokay Kai dv’ ov 
A ae? aN a 2 
€xOpov Hyodpar Pidurmoyr, ly’ édv pev éy@ dox® BEATLov 
a loa vy) € fot ‘ 
mpoopav, enol mecOAre, av? & of OappodyTes Kal memi- 
t OF es , 5 én r) Q Pras , > 
oTeuKores avT@, TovTOLS MpocOnaedOe*, Ey TolvYY w7 


1 wavd’ D. eyir al Bs ° mpoabjobe B*. D. 
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a 7 
dvdpes "AOnvaior rAoyifopat, tivwv 6 Pidummos kdptos 
nn Pe A ~ 
_ ap@rov peta Thy elphynv katéotn; Mvd@v 
Consider his ete af , veaks 
action in re- Kal Tov ev Paoxedor TpayLaT@v, TL OVV, 


ard to Phocts = x , , 
aid towards, TOS TOUTOLS éxpyoato; & OnBaios cvpdpe- 
Gan ire, pel Kal ovx & TH WoAEL, TMpaTTEL TpoEireTo. 
- » 
ti 8n wore; Ort mpos trAcoveglav, oluat, Kal 7d wavO 
CH ale cate | 7, s\ \ 2 Z \ 
bp éavTo! rroijoacbat Tods Aoyltopods e~eTa lav, Kal 
ov? mpds elpyiyny 00 hovyxlav obdé Sikatoy oddév, cide 
~ las an >) a 
tovT’ dp0as, dri TH pev hwerepa mora Kal Tols HOecr 
Tots Hwerépors ovdev ay evdei~aito TocodTov® ovde TroLy- 
a “ ~ a a) 
ceev bf ov mreabévres vpets THS iias EveK wpedeias 
an € lad ‘ 
TOV Gddov Tivas “EAAjvav Eéxeivo mpoetobe, GAAX Kal 
Tob dikaiov Adbyov ToLovpevol, Kal THY Mpocodicay 
adogiay 7S mpdypate pevyovres, kal TaVO & mpoonjKet 
Tpooppevor, dpolws évavTidcecbe, dv TL ToLovTOY émt- 
Xelph mparreiv, Howep ay el ToAELodvTES THYXOLTE, TOS 
d€ OnBaious tyetro, Ore éBn, avtl TY EavTot 
” § YyElTO, p ovvéBn, avtl Tov Tots 
ylyvopévov Ta AoiTa edoetv Bras BovrAeTaL mpaTTELv 
¢ - \ > ¢ ee ie \ 4. 
éauTov, kal ovx Omws advtimpdgev Kal dvaxwd0oev, 
> \ os Ly BY > \ tf \ ~ 
aAAG Kal GVaTPATEVTELY AY AVTOUS | keXevn, Kal viv 
tods Meconviovs kat tods ’Apyetous taitad brerngpas 
ev tole, 0 Kal péeytotév éoT Kad’ bpav eyKdpiov @ 
’ al n~ 
dvdpes AOnvaiow Kéxpicbe yap é€x TotTwv Tdv Epyov 
, aS iA XX D)' Zz \ ‘ 7 
fovo. TOV mavT@v pndevds av Képdovs Ta Koad Sikata 
lo € > lal 
Tov EdAjvov mpoécOa, pnd avradrAG~Eacbatr pndepias 


x airé D, 2 ody D. 3 rovodrov Bi. 
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> 
xapitos pnd ddpereias tiv eis Tods” EdAnvas etvo.ay. 
reed ~ 
kal Tair eikérws Kal mepl byudy otras breiAnge 
NY od ee) 7 XN 7 ¢ Ce 7 
kai kat Apyeiwv kat OnBaiwr as érépws 
an a, k : 78 f PS) Ze knows that 
a SY \ . 
ov fLovoy Eis TH TAapovTAa Op@v GAAA Kal you will not be 
X x 3 p trattors to the 
€ Pe 7 
TQ TPO TOUT@V AoyCopmevos, E€UPLOKEL YAP, freedomof 11 
5 Seite Sw \ See , Greece, 
olwat, Kal adkover TovS pey bpweEeTEpous Tpo- 
yovous e€dv adtois Tav orev apyey “EdAjvev dot 
> \ < - “~ 7: ee > > 7 
adtovs bmaKovery Bacdel, od pdvoyv ovK advacyopévous 
a df 
Tov Adyov Tobrov, Hvik HArAOEV ’ Ar€Eavdpos 6 ToUTwY Tpo- 
\ Ui ~ 5) \ \ \ ue 2 - 
yovos mept ToUTwY KHpvgé, GAAA Kal THY x@pav ExXurreEly 
Mpoeromevous Kal mabeiy STioby UropelvarvTas, Kal peTa 
= ? afy & 4 X bh 7 
Taira mpdgavras Tav0 & madvres pev del yrixovTat 
Aéyery, dkiws & ovdeis elmety Sedbvyrat, didmep Kayo 
mapareiyo dixaiws (€or yap pel(o Taxeivav Epya 7 


os T@ Néy@ TIS av eimrot), tovs 6 OnBaiwv but from the 
Thebans 


kal Apyeiwy mpoyévous Tovs pev svoTpa- and Argives 
E x P \ PC _ he has hope 
Tevoavtas T6 BapBdpo, Tovs 3 ovK evay of different 


tiobévras. oidev ody auorépous idia To conduct. 19 
AvolreAoby ayamnoovtas, ovx 6 TL GuvoicE Koh Tots 
“ErdAnot oxeyopuévous. wyetr ovdv, ei pev buas —doiro 
pirous, emi rtois dixaiow alppoccOa, ef & éxeivors 
mpocbeiro, avvepyovs few THs avTod mAcovegias. Ova 
Tadr éxeivous adv0 tua Kai Tore Kal viv aipetrat, 
od yap 6%) zpifpes ye Opa& mrelous adrois | 7) dplv 69 
ovtcas: odd év pev! TH pmecoyela TW’ adpxiv ebpnke, THS 


1 pev om. Z. 
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an lan 2 9 OF 
_ 8 én rH Oaddrtn Kal tev epmoplov adéotnKer* odd 


13 


14 


15 


16 


A P ere log ~ 
dpvnpovel Tovs Adyous ovde TAS UToaKXETELS EH als TIS 

eiphyns eruxev. 
fee) NES: 3 
"Arra vip A’, elror Tis dv ws wévTa Tabr E€idds, od 
¢ 4 »>o a 2 \ lat 4 rapes 
mAcovegias Evekev 00d Ov Ey® KaTnyop® TOTE TADT 
’ a j a 
empagev, AAG TO SikadTepal ros OnBatovs 7 vpas 
agitv!, dAda& TobTov Kal povov mévTov 

Les policy is 

not determined TOV OYOV OUK eveor adT@ vov elieiv' 6 


by justice. 
Z yap Meoonvnvy Aaxedatpoviovs adiévat 
Kehevov mas dv ’Opxopeviv Kai Kopaeveray tore On- 
lal a)? 53) 
Baios mapadods 7@ dikata vopifery tadr eivat Te- 
7 4 (4 
TOLNKEval TKAWALTO 5 
"AAN eBidoOn vy Ala (robro ydp éo8 trédourov) 
\ A - A “~ € fe \ can 
kal mapa yvdpnv, Tov Ocerradrav inméov kal Tov 
Do not believe OnBatwy 6mdiTav év péow Angels, OVVE- 
what is said of 


Philip's inten- xoépnoe Taira, Kadas. ovKodv dhaci pév 


tions ; qudge \ , fy 2 
fib has HéAdey pds Tos OnBaiovs adrov w6- 


actions: arTwg Exelv, Kal oyorrolovar eEpiudvTeES 
tives @s "Eddrevay teryiet 6 6& Tadra pev pédret kai 
perdAjoe?, ws Ey@ Kpivw, Tois Meconvios d& Kal Tots 
’Apyetows emt todvs Aakedaipoviovs cvpBddrAELv ov péd- 
Ae, GAA Kal E€évouvs elowéeurer Kal yphuaT do- 
oTédAct Kal Ovvaply peyddrnv exav avros eart mpocdbki- 
fos. Tods pev dvras éxOpovs OnBaiwy Aaxedaipoviovs 
dvatpel, ods 0 ambdeoev adtds mpdtepov Paxéas viv 


* aévodv post dixadrepa Bi, > pedAnoe ye B?. 
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, Ny eee A , Fes x X 

o@(eL; Kal Tis ay Tatra miorevoeey; eyo pev yap 
\ lo an 

ovK! dy Hyotpat Pirirmor, ovr ei TA mpora Biacbels 

yf a 
dkov empagey ot? adv ei viv admeylyvwoxe OnBaiovs, 

~ 3 n ~ ~ 
Tols éxeivwy €xOpots cuvexds évavTiotcbat, dArX ap 
ver: “A - 2) ~ > 7 ~ - 2 
av viv motel, | Kakeiva éx mpoatpérews OnAds éoTL 70 

- 2 Le > » > a a ie 

Toijoas. €k mavTov O, dv Tis dp0es Oewph, wavTa 
TMpayLaTevEeTal KATA THS TOAEWS GUYTaTT@Y. Kal TOOT 17 
y > - lad a 
ef avdyKns Tpomov Tw avT7@ viv ye Ot cupBaiver, 
AoyiferOe yap. dpxew BovrAeTal, TovTou 
vig ep PX B ite eae and remember 


> 3 , a > 
0 dvrayovictas povous breihnghev buds, that you are 
the enemtes of 


> ~ \ A 4 N lo SoN . 
ao.ikel Todd On xpovoy, Kal TovTO avTOs autocratic 
» , € a9 ze N > ¢ power. 
dpiora cbvoidev EavT@* ots yap ovowy bpe- 
Tépos Exel, TOUTOLS TMaVTA TdANA aopPad@s KEKTHTAL 
A Oo) 
ei yap "Auditor Kai MMoridavay mpoeiro, od ay 
~ > oO) Si 
oikot pévery BeBaiws iyetro. dupdtrepa ody oide, Kai 18 
éauTov® byiv emiBovrdevovTa Kal buds aicbavopéevous’ 
ed dpovely & dyads brodapBdver dixatws [av|* adrov 
pctv vopife® kai mapoévytat, weloeo bal TL mpordoKeyr, 
ie 
dy kaipov AdByte, av® wy POdon Torjoas mporepos. 
~ lol - 
dia tadr éypiyopev, epéotnker, eml TH moder Oepa- 
> \ 
meve. TWas OnBatovs? Kai Medorovynciov Tovs TavTa 
a \ , 
Bovropévous Tovrous, ods did pev mrEovegiay Ta TapovTa 19 
2 tA 4 \ X - fe oN X\ 
adyamnoey oterat, dia d& oKkaldTnTAa TpoTT@Y TaY pETA 
~ lo) - ‘\ 
tatr ovdéy mpodwerbat. Kaito. cwppovotct ye Kat 
18 Z. *% airé D. * airy D. 4 dy sine cane. Z. D. 
5 youito: Z. D. 6 gy Bi. 7 @nBaiov B’. 
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perplos évapyh mapadetypat eorw idetv, & Kal mpos 
Meoonviovs Kai mpos “Apyetous épory eimeiy ovvéBn, 
Bérrwov & tows kal mpos buas early eipjoba. 

20 Mads yap olec 6’, pny, & dvdpes Mecohriot, dvaxEepas 


- \ 
Let me repeat &kovelv “OduvOiovs, «i Tis TL heyor KaTa 


what I said 
to the 


Messenians. *AyOepodvra pev adtois adple!, hs madvres of 


ig ’ > oa a - ged 
Pirinmov Kar éxeivovs Tovs yxpovous OT 


lad ~ 7 
mpotepov Maxedovias Bacireis avtero.obvTo, Moridatav 
71 0° édidov rods "AOnvatwy dmotkous | éxBadrov?, Kal tiv 

X 4 SS x (als cS Se A ‘ 4 

fey €xOpay tiv mpos huas adros avnpyto, TY Xopav 

5) J = > i 
& éxeivors ededdxer Kaprotcbat; apa mpocdokay av- 
Tovs ToLadra meloecOa, 7) A€yovTos dv Tivos TLoTEDT AL 
Ss A > Dae, + > 7 > - 
21 Philipdeceived 0leo0€; GAN Spas, Epnv eyd, pLKpov xpo- 


the Olynthians . ’ 5 S » 
andthe VOY Thv a@ddoTpiay KapT@odpevor modvY 


, n ~ > n~ 
Thessalians. oe équtdv bw éxelvou atépovTat, alaxpas 
2 ie > jd , 2 \ ‘ 
éxmrecovtTes, ov KparnOévtes prdvoy adAAA Kal mMpodo- 
> ~ 
Oévres tm addfA@Y Kal mpabévres’ od yap adopadeis 
a Pe, € XN yi - 3 4 
Tais moXwteias ai mpds Tos Tupdvvovs atrat Alay 
5) 
22 duirtat. ti & of Oerradot; dp oteo®, epnv, or 
avTois Tods Tupdvvous e€€Badrre Kal médw Nixaav 
\ 7 I ~ ~ ~ 
kal Mayvnotay édidov, mpocdoxay tiv Kabectacav viv 
- la 2 a 
Sexadapyxiav toecbat map adtois, y Tov Thy TUAalav 
2 V4 ~ ~ 
amodévta TobToy Tas idlas adtaév* mpoaddous mapatpy- 
: ’ 0 rs ~ 
gecOat; ovK tort Tadra. ddAd phy yéyove TadTa Kal 
~ Yi a c 
23 maow coTw ecidévat, bpeis 6’, Epnv eyd, diddvTa pev 


1 npie BY. D. 2 ékBadrov Z. D. 3 airav Z. 


—— eee 


a 
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\ ~ va 
kal vmioxvovpevoy Oewpeite Pidimmoy, éEnmarykita & 
7 P 
H0n Kal mapaKkekpovpévoy amedyeabe, el! cwppoveire 6%, 


IDNA 

idetv, éort rolvuy vy Al’, pny eyd, wavTo- Better than 
es all material 

dard etpnuéva tais médeot mpos pudakiy Po oe 


Sree city ts the 

Spirit of mis- 
\ S ~ 

Kal Ttadppor kai TadAA boa ToLabTa, Kat trust. 


kal owrnpiav, oiov yapaképata Kal relyn 


Tatra pév é€oTw dravta yxelporoinra, Kai damdvns 
cad as le xX € 4 Lat x 4 
mpoodeira’ ev O€ TL KoLvov 4 pivots TaY EU PpovotvT@Y 

2 4 lal Ua Le A a 7 2 

€v é€auTh KexTnTaL gvAaKTHplov, 5 maot pév éoTLy 

ayabov Kal cwrnpliov, wddtoTa Sé Tots mAHOEcL mpos 

Tovs Tupdvvovs, ti ovv éotl TodTO; admotia, Tav’rnv 
, , ) Zz is 24 , Z 

purdrrere, Tavrns avréxerOe’ édv tavrny oHd(nTe, 

~ yy 5] 

ovdey pr Sedov mdOnre, ri (nreire; Epnv. EdevOepiar. 

er’ obdx bpare Pirimmoy | adXorpiotdras Tatty Kal 

SY 7 y A \ N Vai aie 

Tas mpoonyopias éxovta; Bacireds yap Kal TUpavvos 

dtras é€xOpos édevOepia Kal vopors évavrios. od pvdd- 

Eco dtras, epny, pr mor€uou (nTobvTes dtmadXayjvat 


- Ch 
Seaomorny etpnre ; 


~ > ~ € 2 ~ 
Tat? dxovtoavres éxeivor, Kal BopuBodvres os dpOas 2 


ua ‘\ XX Hey - \ 
ETEpous AOYOUS Tapa 
A€yeTal, Kal ToAAous ETEpovs AOY Gee ee 
aA > lo 4 . 
TOV TpéoBewy Kal TapoyTos E“oU Kal TadLY nians were not 
§ as rAd Pe convinced, but 
batepov akovoavTes?, ws okey, OVSEY PAA- you are better 
a , judges. 
Aov amocxjoovrat Ths Pirjimmou gidias 
~ eat) oe 2 yp d 
ovd’ dv émayyéAXeTa, Kal ob TOOTS EaTLY ATOTFOY, EL 
\ ’ a Let 
Mecotvior kal [Medorovynoiov ties Tap’ & TO Xo- 


1 ay cogpornr BY. D. 2 dxovoavres om. Bt. D. 


bo 
Or 
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lol A 7 bd ? € - € 
a7 ylou® Bédrtic& dpa@ot tt mpdfovow' add vpels! oF 
nw by ~ 
Kal cuvievres avrol Kal TOV AEyovT@Y akovoVTES MOV 
hd > ~ \ 
ds émiBovredverbe, ws meptaToxyiferbe, Ex Tod pydev? 
H6n mrovnoas® AnoeO’, oS Epo Soxel, wévTa UTopetvarTes: 
es ¢ PN:7, t ‘ ‘ £ 4 -~ ’ A 
obras  mapautiy’ ydovy Kal paotdvn petfov ioxver 
Tod mol’ borepoy ovvoice pédXovTOS. 
na ~ > ~ 
23 [lepi pev Oy Tov dbpiv mpaktéwy Kab bpas adrods 
What answer UTTEpoY BovrActoeabe, dv cwppovire’ a de 
td a ’ ) 
shallwe make? yoy droxpwdpmevor Ta O€ovT av elnt’ expn- 
giopévol, tadr* Hdn A€~w. Hv pev ovv Sixatov @ dvdpes 
"AG ~ \ 2 ” BY G Z 953 a 
nvaiol Tods éveykKovTas Tas UmoaxéceEls, Eh ais 
by - 
29 emelaOnre TroujcacOar Thy Eipyynv, Kadelv: ovTE yap 
SEN BY €, SF uA Ce) a \ ¢ oN SQ? 
avros dv more tréuewa mperBevev, ov dy dpeis oid 


e 2 4 - ’ a 
Call those OTL éerravocac be TOAELOUITES, €l TOLAUTA 


who held “a Z, pa vf 2 be 
: mpdéery TVXOVTA ELpnyns Pirimmov weale 
out promeses lr § x Pp’ i # ¢ , 
> Ss ta X 
about the ad Hv Todd TovT@Y ageoTynKITA Ta TOTE 
peace, and 


those who Aeyopeva, Kal md&dAw y €érépous Karey, 
went on the A \ o> 9K , + a 
embassy to Twas; Tods br éyd yeyovvias dn THs 
fake the oaths. erntyng dard Ths votépas eov mpeoBelas 
7377s éml | tods dpkous, aicOipevos hevaxiCopévgny tiv 
, i \ ? ‘ > 4 
modw, mpotArAeyov Kat diepaptupouny Kal ovK €loy 
30 mpoécOat [TvdAas ovdt Pwkéas, A€yovTas ws Ey@ pev 
a ted ce 4 - x 4 - SPs FA 
tdwp mivey eikdtws dvoTporros Kat dvoKoAds eine Tis 


dvOpwros, Pikurmos 8, adrep evEaich dv dtpeis, édv 


1 ef ipets BY. D.  mepirerxiCerbe dote pndev Z. 
5 moeiv Bt. D. * radra bn Z, 
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2 . 
maperOn, mpage, Kal Oeomids pevy xal Mdaraas 
~ KZ, ~ a 
Texel, OnBaiovs dé matoe THs UBpews, Xeppdvyncov 
dé trois avrTod TéXeot Siopvéer, EvBoway dé Kal Tov 
3 na ~ 
Qpwrdov avr’ ’Augurodreos bpiv droddoe’ Taira yap 
¢ 3: N -~ 7 b) ~ Tt CA ey EI LH 
dmavra émi Tov Bypatos éevtadOa! pynpovever od O71 
€ , 2 My ? 5 x 5) a 
pnbévra, kalrep dvTes ov Sewvol Tovs ddikodyTas pe- 
pvijcba. Kal 76 wévTev alcy.otoy, Kal Tois Exydvols? 31 
2 > 

mpos Tas €dmidas Tv atthy eipnyny eivac tavrny 
epnpicacbe otrTw Tedws brHyxOnTe. Ti Oy TadTa voy 
éyw Kal Kadely dnp deity rovTous ; eyo vy Tods Oeods 

3 ~ X , Ie Ni ¢ ~ \ > > 
TaANOH pera Tappnotas é€pd mpos buds Kal ovK aro- 

2 

Kpdvropat ovx iy els Aoidopiay éumecaov éwavT@ pev 32 
) yx , CWC oa U4 ~ fy \ 7 
ef ioov Abyor Tap vpiv Toijoe, Tois 6 é“ol mpoaKpov- 
cacl €& apyns Kawnyv mapdoxw mpipacw Tod mdéduy 
Ti rAaBeiv rapa Pirimmov: obS’ iva ds? drAdws dOoAETYXS. 
GAN oipat* mo? buas AvTAcELV & Pidimmos mpétrit, 

> AES Z, NES cos Qe - \ 
padAov 7 Ta vuvit TO yap Tpaypa 6p@ mpoBatvoy, Kal 33 
ovx? Bovdroiuny peév adv eixdgev dp0as, poBodpar dé pur 

Ss re > a ~ 

Niav éyyds 7 TOOT On, Srav ody pnKeO” duly adperety 
2 fs ta ~ iA > B) 7 ier 
eEovaia ylyynta: Tay ovpBawdvTorv, und adKov’nO sre 

A ? > A + a 
Tair ep wpas éoriv euod pnd Tob deivos, AX adtol 
mdvres opate Kal 0 eidnre, dpyidous Kal Tpaxels buas 
écecOar vopifw, poBodpar b) pi) tev | mpécBewv oe- 74 


cionmnkotev ép ois abrois cvvicact dedwpodoxnkoar, Tots 


1 éyravdoi B*. évrav8iD. 7 eyydvors BY. = * rv BY. Dz 
* otopa D. © Sedwpodoxyxdres D. 
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los ~ 2: 4 
erravopOoby TL mreipapévors TOV O1d& TOUTOUS aTOAWACTOY 


a ? a a ~ a, 
When the evil TH Tap wtpav dpyi mepurecety cup Bh 


day, whith [ «en iu \ SW ose > > \ 
see approach. OP® Yap @S TH TOAAG EvioUs OUK Els TOUS 


ing, comes, qiriovs aAN els Tovs bd xElpa paddtoTa 
they ought > te a 4 - \ 
b] ¢ voy 
to suffer, Thy opyiy apiévtas, ews ovy ETL MEAAEL Kal 
cuvictaTal T& mpdypata Kal KaTaKkovopev GAAHAY, 
exaoTov Uudy, kalrep akplBas €idbTa, Guws erravapvncat 
and therefore, BovrAopat Tis 6 Paxéas meioas Kat Mbdas} 
beforert comes ¢ ~ D z ee , 
T wish to point ULES Tpoécbat, ay KaTaoTas EKElvos KUpLOS 
out the guilty. rhe él thy Attikny 6000 Kal THs els [Me- 
Aotévynoov KUplos yéyove, Kal Temoiny viv pi) Epi TOV 
? lan > 
Sixaiov pnd brép Tav Ew Tpaypadrov civat THY BovAny, 
> S t \ ~ b] nan - At a Q ba \ 
GX brép Tv ev TH XOpa Kal ToD mpds THY ATTLKHY 
2 AN Z Wa be 2 \ a Yah > 
ToAéLov, ds AUIFHGTEL Lev ExacTov éTELOay Taph, yéyove 6 
2 2 > fay 14 (é, 2 \ \ - 6 66’ € “ 
ev éxeivn TH Hepa, el yap wy mapexpovaOnte 760’ bpets, 
ay fo he 2 a ‘ > \ ) on 
ovdeéy dv hv TH mode mpaypa? ovTe yap vaval dyrrov 
Kparnoas eis tiv Arrixny nrOev adv mote cTbA@ Pirir- 
mos, ote men Badifwv brép Tas MvAas kal Paoxéas, 
» >on BY i 7 A ) ig NN Fee BY € 4 
GN’ 4 Ta Olkar dy emote Kal Thy eiphynv dyov hovyiav 
Cow By ao ON > > t , ? AY ra V4 a 
elyev,7) Tapaxphy av hv év dpoiw moréuo Ou dv Tore THS 
Pe ee A a 
eipjyns émeObpnoev. TabT ovy oS méey Uropvacal, vov 
~ 2 ~ 
ixavas elpnral, as 0° dv é€eracbcin wddioT axpiBds, 
HL} yévoito, @ mdvTes Oeot ovdéva yap Bovdroluny av 
? a 
éywye?, od’ ef Sikatds eat amodwdéval, peta Tod 


(2 - \ lot , , ¢ a 
mavrov Kivdvvou Kat TAS <nulas Sikny brocyxely, 


1 TvAas roujcas Z. tpasante meicasD. * Bovdoipnyéyay’ dv Z. 


MEP] TON EN. XEPPONHS QI, 


ine > val 
| EAE! pév & dvdpes ’AOnvaior rods Aéyovras 90 
a if v4 x yx a 14 ; 
mavTas! uATe mpos €xOpav mroreta Bat A6yov 7, ee 
Ua i“ XX 7 > ZN 2 , 
d€va pyre mpos Xap, GAN 6 BéATioToy = *5_ Hot the 
ee! es 7 P 1a f > B i misdeeds of 
EKAGTOS NYELTO, TOUT amopaiveo Oat, adrd@s Diopeithes 
< . - i, ; 5 but the 
TE Kal Trepl KoLWOv mpaypdtoy Kal meyd- — ageression 
a amy 2 of Philip. 
Aey dpdv Bovrevopévov? eel? & Bor re FAP 
c 
pev pidroveckia Ta 8 nriwidqmor aitin mpodyovra 
an > 2 lal “ 
Aéye, buas @ avdpes “AOnvator rods moAdovs Cet 
wadvTa TaAN adhedovras®, & TH wodrAEL vomiCeTEe TUMPEpELY, 
raira Kat WnpiferOat kal mpdrrely, 4 pev ovv orrovdy 2 
mept tTav év Xeppovicwm mpaypdtev éoti Kal Tis 
7 aA < iP: lon \ st ’ 
otpatelas iyy évdéxatov piva tovtovi Pidurmos év 
a a lan \ Le € o~ Wp Wee 
Opakn moira taév dé AOywv of MAEtoTOL TEpi or 
id 7 \ 7 ~ wy 2 A * 
AtomeiOns mpdtre: kat pédXe Troveiy eipnvTat, eyo O 
doa peéyv TLS alTlaTat Tiva TobT@Y ods KaTa TOdS VomLoUS 
ed vyiv éorly bray Botdnobe Koddgew, Kav 7}dn SoKh 
Kav emioxodot meplt adta@y oKomety eyxopely yobpmat, 
Kal od mdvu Set Tepl TovTwy ovT é“e ovr’ dAXov OddEVA 
an s 4 \ 
loxupifecOar’ dca 8 éxOpos badpxov TH ToAEL* Kals3 
lol ¢ ‘\ las 
Suvdpet TodAH mept EdAjomovtoy @y Telparat Tpo- 
| Gravras év ipiv BLD. =? eet) BY. D. —* dhévras D. 


4 7h méde Pidturmos BL D. 
E 
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a il ~ 
AaBeiv, kav dak dsorephooper, ovKel’ ELopev oocat, 
> re ‘ 
wept Tovray 8 olpar tiv taxioTny ovpdepey Kal 
~ s Leas Ss: 
91 | BeBovrciobat kal mapeckevdo Oar, Kal pry Tois TeEpt 
Tov ddrAwv OoptBois Kal tats Katnyoplas dm6 TovTeY 
amodpavat, 
4 [ModrrAz Sé Oavpdfov trav clwOdrwov éyecOat Trap’ 
- e > > A 
dpiv, ovdevds rrov ® dvdpes “AOnvaio TeOavpaxa 6 
. 5 4 SN wa > - be a 
[tis absurd Kal mponv Tivos HKovTa eElmovTOS €v TH 
to speak of a £ > -~ x ve 
honest peace Bovdrkp, wos dpa det Tov oupBovdrevovTa 


or downright es, 9G AO ONE EAN Jy7 4 
ean de eel ToAcuely aTAoS N THY ElpHyny ayely 


5 ie ress oupBovreverv. eoTr Oé, ef pey hovylay 
Pe Ld an a \ + aes ¢ ve 
Philip. Pirimmos dye kal pte TOY NueTepwy 


4 DY ‘) > 7 X th 7 te 
éxer Tapa Ti elphvnv undey pyre cvoKevadeTat TdvTas 
> lan Lal nn 
avOpdmous eh tuads, ovKétt! det éyerv, GAN amAas 
dept bd Ya \ 4 SER? it 4 ¢ iA 
eipnynv akréov, kal Ta ye adh bpav Eroipa bTrdpyovTa 
Qe ) o BS Ny AO ees: Nas ec SS se de 
6po «i & & pév? wpudcapey Kal ep ofs Thy elpyyny 
I ~ cr 
emoinodpeba, eotw iely Kal yeypapmpéva keirat, 
> b an 

6 paiverat & aw apxfis 6 Pirurmos, mpiv AvomelOny 
) a a cm A 
extAcdoat Kal Tods KAnpotxous ods viv aitidvTat 
memoinkévat TOov® modEpov, TOAAA pev TOY hueTepwy 
207 ) , re td 
ddikas ciAngas, trép dv Whdiopabd tyérepa eyKad- 
obvTa Kipia Tavti, mdévta dé Tov xpbvoy auvex@s Ta 

an € 

Tov Gdd\ov EddAjvev Kal BapBdpov AapBdvev Kai 
SU bc ~ la a 
ep uas ovokevagopevos, ri TodTo Hé€youvoly, ws 

Pes “~ xh »/ ye hs a. f 

7 Tokemely 7) ayelv elphyvnv det; ov yap aipeois éotw 


1 ovdev Bi. ? & pev [jyeis] Bt. = rov om. D. 
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a A > 
Huly TOD mMpdyparos, GAN Urodelmerat TO diKaLoratovt 
ral 14 a eo om ha XN 
TeV Epyov, 0 bTepBaivovow ExdvTes oUTOL. Ti OvY EoTI 
Hy . A > A 
TovTO; aptverOat Tov mporepov TroAELODVO Huty. TMArV 
») a aS a 
el? rodTo éyouar vy Aia, ds dv adméxnrat THs’ ArriKis 
an ~ a Le 
kat Tod MMetpards Pidimmos*, ovr? adiKet Ty TodAW 
ovre trowel moAepov, ef 0 ex TovT@Y Ta Olkala TiDEvTaL 8 
\ \ Se. , Cae7, lee 92 
kal Thv elphyny tadrnv* dpifovrat, | ort fe 
‘ ule O79, ae a pec ; : | a Ls Philip 
J) ce, 
fev Onmovdev ov8 bora ovr adveKTa& to do as he 
oS = a ~ ch pleases and 
Aéyovoty oO tpiv dopadryH, OnrOv EoTW “Diopeithes 
¢ , N ener # 7 2 to respect 
amaciv, ov py aN évavtia oupBaiver ype terms 
- ‘ : 2 
rais Katnyoptas &s Acore(Oovs Karnyop- Pee’ 
~ ‘ ) XA ~ 7 =) ? Ve \ 7 
odo Kal atta Tatra déyew adtovs. Ti yap Of Tore 
T@ pev Pirinto wévta Tadd Troely Eovolav ddooper, 
* a ? lod ~ ) 5 
av tis Arrikns améynrat, TO ArorreiOer 8 oddé Bonet 
a 5 ee BY , ~ FON , Gs 
tois Opakiv e€éoTa1, 7) moAELov Trolety avTov PHhgopey ; 
GdrAa vy Ala rtabra pev e€edrd€yxovrat, dewad J&9 
lot ’ c 
mo.ovow® of g€évor mepikorrovtes Ta Ev E)Anorrév7e, 
kai AtomeiOns adixel Katdywv 7a mAoia, Kal Set pr} 
2 7 SEN A 7 a“ 7 Or 3 
emitpérely avT@. toto, yryvécOw Taira: ovdev ay7i- 
Aéyo. oipar pévror deiv, eiep aS GAnOGs Emi Tact 
dixaiows TadTa cupBovrAEvovoly, SomEp Tiyv UTdpXovoay 10 
~ th ie ~ ~ X\ > ye 
TH Toda OUvapiy KaTaddoar (nTovor Tov eheaTHnKOTa 
’ cr 
kal tropifovta xphyata tatty diaBdddovtes ev viv, 
a fa 
orm tiv Pirinmov dStvapy dei~ar StadvOnoopévny 
1 7d Sux. Kai dvayxadtarov B*. D. 2 ei py) Bi. 
3 6 @itimmos B14. D. = * rattrn BILD. > Seva rovotcr 8 D. 
E2 


11 


93 


13 


14 
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dy tyels tadra mweicOAre, ef O& uy, oKoTelTe StL ovdev 


: GAXo Toiotcl 7) KabtoTador THY TOA els 
Lt is of the 


° \ rN te } Po yattes SS , 1 va 
utmost 7m- TOV AUTOV TPOTTOY OL OV THA TAPOVTA” TPAay- 
portance to a3 a & Zp oy. < - 
have a force pata dravt adrodmdekev. tote yap Onmov 
on the spot. “Ay ¢ Si eke z Z s 
7000’, dre ovdevi TOY TaVT@Y TAEOY KEKpa- 
2 Pi. XK tee fe » a ia 
Tnke2 Pirdurmos 7) TH mporepos mpds Tols mpdypace 
yiyvecOa. 6 pév yap éxov Stvamiy ocvvertynkviay del 
Tepi avTov, Kal mpoeldws & BovrAcTar mpaEar, eEaipyns 
3 * oN . ~ ¥) 2 
ep ods dv abt@ d6n mdpeotiv' pets 6 émeddry 
? 7 (é a tA \ 
mvbdépebd Te ylryvopuevov, Tnvikadrta OopvBovpeba Kai 


Fe? o) 


apackevafopeba, e€l7, ofuat, cvpBaiver TO pév, ep & 
map pera, » Olbal, TUM D bev, ep 
\ x werd EY \ ‘ € 7 (5 es > 
dv On, TadT Exel KaTa& ToAARY Hovyxiav, hu 6 
€ Va Nel BY } 7 iva iP 
botepife, Kal dca dv daravicopey, dravta | pdrny 
avnrokéva, Kal THy pev €xOpav Kai 7d BovrAcr Oar 
Korvely evdedely Oat, boTepiCovras d& Tv Epyav alaxtynv 
TpocopAloKavely, 

Mi) roivuy dyvocite ® dvdpes "AOnvaior ort Kal viv 


Suppose that T&M MEV EoTL Abyor TadTa Kal Tpopdcas, 
Philip should 


"A X\ ‘ ~ 
attack By. TWpattetat® dé Kal Katackevd¢erat TovTO0, 
santium. ¢ (i \ 7 , x \ 
How can we OTS VOY pev oiKoL pevovTwv, eEw O€ 
help them o sf a , ¢ x 
tte pndeuias ovons TH médAEL Suvvdépmews, pera 


force? — reloTns havyias dmavO dca BovdreTat 


pidimmos OvoiknoeTat. Oewpetre yap 7d Tapdy mpaeTor 
p pov mparor, 

ad ee \ ou 4 d ~ yr 5) 
0 ylyverat, vuvi dtvapiv peyddnv Exeivos exav ev 
* ra mapedOdvra D. * kexpdtnke Tis TéAews B?. 


° gpatrera S€ tovTo Kal karacKevatera B1, D. 
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le 7 2 
Opdkn StarpiBe, Kal peraméuretar moddiy, os pac 
Li 2 > 
of mapovtes, amd Maxedovias Kal Oerradias, €dv ovv 
ee \ > ‘ \ ~ 
_ WEeplpeivas Tovs ernotas emi Bugdvtioy éAOay modLopKh, 
~ Nh ay AN ? a Bb] \ lan 
mpetov pev olecbe tovs Bugavtiovs pevety emi THs 
b) lon ~ lot 
dvoias THs abtns domep vov, Kal ote Tmapakadéce 
bpas ovre Bonbeiy abrois a€idcew; eyw pev ovdkK oipat!, 
GAXG Kal ef Tlot padAdrov admiototcow 1h Huly, Kal 
, ) 7 a RY , 2 , N 
TovTous eiopphioecOat padrdov 7) Kelv@e? mrapaddoe Ti 
Toy, dv mep pity POdon AaBov adrods, odKoby pov 
Sh AN ry le 2 oa 29) an 5] > \ \ nan 
pev pr) Ouvapéevorv evOévd’ dvamdeboa, éxet O& pndepias 
Umapxovons éTotpou BonOetas, oddéy adrods amodwr€vat 
- \ we lo \ a \ 
Korvoe. vi Ala, Kaxodatpovodor yap &vOpema Kat 
brepBdddovolv avoia, mdvu ye, dN Guws adrods det 
~ fo. * Ze X lol 7 s\ X Oo 9 tN IZ 
aos elvar' ovpdeper yap TH WodEL, Kal py ovd ExELvO 
én - a € ~ (2 2 s\ xX 7 , 4 ry 
ye Onrov eotw pty, ws ent Xeppdvnoov ovx H§ee 
, ~ ~ & ~ ae 
GAN elye Ex THS EmlaToAns Set cKoTely Hs Emeprpe 
SS ee 2 ~ 7 Ss 2 , b) 
mpos vpas, apuveicbai dno tovs év Xeppovicw, av 
> \ a 
pev toivuy 4 7d ovvertnkds oTpdrevpa®, Kal TH 
| xépe BonOjoa duvjcerat Kai Tov 
Or suppose 6 


~ nan 2 

he attachs the éxeivov TL KaK@S Toimoa ed O 

Chersonese, ? eee . eee 

will it help OtarvOhoerat, Th movfoopev av emt Xep- 
us to put , op, oe , \ 7 

Diopeithes povnoov in; Kplvodpev A.oreiOn vy Ala. 

on his trial ? 


vA 


amag 


7 b r) 
kal Ti T& mpdypata e€oTat Bertin; adA 
évOévd’* dv BonOjoapey adtol®, dv & vmd Tov mvev- 


i! 3 


rovro otparevpa Bt. D. 
5 


otopat D. > -keiv D. 


* BonOnoopev ait B?. aire D. 


H 
Or 


he 


6 


94 


18 


19 


20 
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bY S 


er 

pdrov pi dvvdpeba; GrAdAa pa Ai? ovx HEE. Kal 
ris éyyunths éott TobTov ; ap’ 6pare Kal doyiferbe @ 
» ? bee X\ > ~ v4 “~ y+ d 
dvdpes “AOnvator thy emiotcav pay Tov €Erous, Eis 

a € ~ 
Av Epnpov tives olovrar dety tov EXAnomovTov buoy 
Toinoal Kat mapadodvat Pirimm@; tio, adv amedav 
d - ‘ \ \ 7 A 
éx Opaxns kal pydé mpooeOav Xeppovicw pnoe 


A 


v4 \ \ ~ me > » 7 
Bugavtio (kal yap Taira doyifecbe) emi Xadrkida 7 
te ¢ s eS fe d bey 2) x 
Méyapa kn Tov atroy tpbmov évmep en’ Qpedv 

i Vé oy b 6 aN > \ > ia 6 \ 

mpénv, moTepov KpeitTov evOdde adtov aptverOa Kai 
a 2 cos 

mpoceAbeiy Tov méAEuov mpods tiv Atrikiy édoat, 7 

- 2 - Lon > 7 a EN te \ \ cop 1 

KaTacKkevad¢ely EKEL TI” doXoAlay avT@; eyo peév olpat 

TOUTO, 

Tatra totvuy dmavtas €idétas Kal Aoytfouévous ypr 

a Av’ ody ivy AometOns meiparar Th 

We ought B x 7 y Hf] 


rather to bret ObVam Tapackevdfey, Ta’THY Bac- 
tncrease the 


\ lat ~ 
force, than Kaivey Kal Ovaddcar meipacbar, arr 
to recall it, ey ? \ , \ 
érTépav avTodvs mpoomapackevafe Kai 
lol Bb] - 4 \ Sy 
cuvevTopobvTas éxeiv@ ypnudtav Kal TadAda olkelws 
1 4 J » 

cuvaywvicopevous, ef ydp Tis Epotro Pirurmoy ‘ eiré 

he > x 7 - ‘ 7 aA 
fol, moTep av Bovdo1o TovTOVs Tos oTpaTLdTas ods 

/, a YA a 
AvoreiOns viv exet, Tovs drowvetwacoby (ovdév yap 
J, la ~ Le lad 
avridéyw), evOeveltyv Kal map ’AOnvaios eddogeiv Kal 

7 7 n~ 
mAeious yiyvecOat THs Toews cuvaywrvifouévns, H 
, A \ ~ 
diaBadrAdvrov Twov Kal KaTnyopotvTey SiacracbAvat 
\ a re PD x > > 

kal diapOapivar; todr av olpat pho, 0 & 


yf 
1 olopae D, 
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Pirinmos av ev~atto Trois | Oeois, radO’ dpuav' twes 95 
evodde mpdrrovow; «ira ere (nteite miOev Ta THs 
TOAEWS ATOAWAEY ATrAVTE ; 

BovAopat roivur (wpos*) buds pera mappnotas eerd- 21 


cal TH TapovTAa mpadypaTa TH WodEL, Kal 


; ‘ ae ; What a 
~ ~ ii o,i8 . 

oKxéWacbat Ti Tolotuev avTol viv Kai bas position is 
ours. We 


& > ~~ oy 
xpdéueO adrois. Hpeis ore xphyata €lo- wii] neither 
e ” aan , 3 py nor 
péperv BovrdpeOa ovre adtol orparever bar? Sor 


ovTe TOY KoLVay atréxecOat duvdpueba, od'r—e Wlow Dio- 
: petthes to 
¢ 


bf . 
tas ovyTdées Atomeide didopev, oO? ba heephis 22 
Sorces! 
XK > XQ L 3 oN 7 > lot > x 
aV AUTOS AVT® TropionTat ETratvovmev, AAG 
roe \ a , \ 7 7 lal 
Backaivopey Kal oxorotpev 1idev Kal Ti péddet Troleiy 
\ cs \ =~ Y, a > on A y+ 
kal madvTa Ta Toladra, ot émednmep obTws Exomer, 

Q € va > 9A v4 If\7 > Le X\ = 
Ta HéTep avTa@v mpdtrev €OéXomev, GAN Ev pev ToIs 
Abyois TovS THS TbAEwS A€yovTas Géia émrawvodpev, ev 
dé Tois epyois Tois évavTiovpévols Tov’TOLS TUVAYoVI- 

7 3 ~~ \ , edhe € 4 \ 

Coueba, tpels pev tolvuy eidOaTe ExdoToTE TOY Tap- 23 
im > a ) > 
lovTa épwrady ti ovv xp mov; éy® 8 pro can 


advise under 


tuas épatnoa BovrAomat Ti ovv xpi A€EyELV; 
ls Pee) Ui XP1 2 such circum- 


el yap phre elooioere, pyre adtol oTpa- = stances? 

tevoeoOe, pte Tov Koway adégeobe, prte Tas 
ovvtdéges AvomeiOe Sécere, pire bo av aitos adT@ 
moplonta: édoere, pire Ta vpérep abtov mpdrrev 
eOeAnaete, ovK exw Th Aéyo, ef yap On ToradTny 


1 jpov B'. D, 2 gpos om. Z. mpds D. 
® grpareverba rohpoper B*. D, 


24 


bo 
or 


i) 
= 
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ca a lava ‘S 
e~ovolar rots aitiacbat Kal diaBarrewy Bovropévors didore 
dA iY ‘\ 52) ‘ vA JEN oe st ‘ 
@oTe kal wep ay dacl pédre avrov Troteiv, Kal TeEpi 
4 fe > ~ fF ND 7 
TOUT@Y TpoKaTnyopotyTay akpoacbe, Ti dv TIS Evol; 
d¢ 7 2 a ~ Sas a CoA 
O 7 Toivuy Stvarat TabTa Toei, éviovs pabety buav 
~ 2 \ \ 7 \ \ >” 
Cle paestae det. éEw OF pera Tappnolas: Kal yap ovd 


5, , ? 
levy black mail dy &rAos Ovvaiunv. mdvTEs doo mHTOT 
on the zslands 


° pe ’ 7 , € a 7 By 
and Asiatic exteTAEUKaTL Tap UpEoV | OTPaTHYOL, 7 
cities, Dioper- Paar . A Ne x A 5 F 
thes does the €yo TACXELY OTLOOY TLL@pal, Kal mapa Xiwv 
same. Tf this ‘ 45 , 5 Chie Be ie 
source ts stop- Kal Tapa Epv0paiwv kal map ev dv ExacTot 
ped, whence 
can they obtain 


money? — Néyw, xphpata AapBdvovow. apBdvover 


ou 4 a XN "A 7, 3 i 
VY@VTAL, TOUT@Y TOY TIV OLAV OLKOUVYT@OV 


a > 
dé of pe €xovres piav 7 Ovo vais éXdrTOva, of dt pei~o 
dvvapiv trclova, Kal didacty of diddvTes ovTE TA piKpa 
2 
ore Ta TOAAd avT ovdevds (od yap ovTw palvoyTat), 
na eo] n~ 
GAN odvovpevor pi) adikeicOat Tos map avTéy éxmdé- 
2 WZ ‘\ NG 6 Z. 6 X\ Cel 
ovras éumépous, pi) cvdao Oat, maparéumecOar Ta TrOLA 
lad ~ 2 
Ta abTav, Ta TolatTa gaol 8 edvoias diddvat, Kat 
a“ sy + \ te a \ N \ 
TobTo Tovvopua éxel TH AHppata Tatra, Kal on Kal 
A a , 7 2) Rs, ~ > \ n~ 
viv T@ Atomeiber orpdrevp ExovTt sagas éotl Todo 
~ ae Ua Wh én a r% \ 
djrov drt ddcovet xphyata wdvres ovo TéOev yap 
> lal 
olerbe dddoOEY Tov pHTE aBdvTa Tap budv pydey 
, aan yo CONE , , 
pyre avtov exovta ordbev pucbodotnce orpariéras 
Tpépelv ; ex TO otpavod; odK EoTL Tabta, GAN ag’ 
“2 2 Ve \ A \ a 3 >. 4 
av aye(pel Kal mpocaitel Kal Oaveiferat, amd TovTwY 
7 27 QO\ ay »/ ~ € ~ > 
didyer, ovdev ody &rXO TroLodaty of KaTnyopodyTeEs év 


COLD , ¢ pe ae ~ ) ig He 
bpiv } Mpodreyovow amaor pnd drioby éxeivm Siddvat, 


- 
o 
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¢ \ lot ~ 
@$ Kal TOD perAAHoaL SdaovTt Sikny, pH TL ToihoavTl 
a Axe ~ 
Ye 4 Katampagapevo'. todr eloiv of Abyou pmédAEL 
ee XN 4 2 aN 
moAtopKkety, Tovs “EdAnvas exdidworr péder ydp Tit 
an 3 
tottay Tov THY Aciav otkovyvTav EdAjvey, apeivous 
? > ~ A 
pévt® ay elev TOv GArov } THs Tarpidos KASEcOat, Kai 28 
Z. ) Nes Us 2 s o 
76 ye els TOv EXAnomrovToy éexméumey ETEPOY OTPATN- 


XX ioe ta) Va ») \ A “~ te 
yov TobtT eotiv. ef yap ewe trovet Atomel- 75 send out a 
Jorce against 
Diopeithes ts 


"Ae 7 ~ Z Lens 4 maaness. Let 
VQLOl “LKPOV TWLYAKLOV TAVUTA TWAVTA A 
Z ects hint be brought 


= 7, 3) of. \ 2 ¢ / * 
Kkodtoa divaiT dv, kal dé€yovow of vopor to trial. 


Ons Kal katdye Td TAOla, piKpdy © a&vdpes 


| tabra, rods addixobvTas eicayyéddev, od pa Aia 97 
va ‘ ba Le € ban) > \ ze 
Jamdvats Kai Tplipect Tocavras Huas avtovs puddr- 
o > 

Tew, €mel TOOTS y éaTtiv BrepBory pavias’ GAN emi 29 
X ‘ 2 6 4 aA , yay Len} ¢ XN es id 
fev Tovs ExOpovs, ods ovK Ett AaBEty Td Tots vépors, 
kal orpati@ras Tpépery Kal Tpiypers Exméumev Kat 

- bd 7 a OS “Sf 2 2 \ é ¢ a 
XpHpara elopépety det kal dvayKatoy €or, Ew 0 Hpuas 
avrovs Widicpa eicayycAla mépados, Tair Eoriv*, 

Cede i - 2 7 2 Z oe A 
Tabr jv ev ppovotytay avOpérar, émnpeagovTwy Ce Kat 
8 s y Pa a a a a \ 294 
capbetpovTwy Ta mpdypara, & viv obra Totodcw. Kal 


TO pev ToUT@Y TIVads Eivat ToLovTOUS OELYOY get 
F Kone : hi But tt ts not 

A -~ . 

dv ov Sewdv éotiv' GAN dbpeis of KAaOH- cur generals, it 
i g 94 x a , ts Philip who 

pevor otras dy OidkeioOe BoTE, av MEV is the cause of 
» _ our disasters. 
Tis ein twapedOay dru Atoreibns €or 


A A 


an an AN) a 
Tav Kakoy Tévrov aitios ) Xdpns 7) ’Apiotopav 7 dv 


a ‘ a XN 
4 ovyKararpa€apev B a 10); a Mev TavV be evTav D. 


3 gor ikava BY. Dz 
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dy tev Toditav ely Tis!, edOéws hare Kal BopuBeEiTe os 
an ~ if 
31 6pOGs réyer’ dv O& mapehOay A€yn TLs TAaANOH, OTe 


Q 


‘Anpetre @ Avdpes’AOnvaio mdvTwv Tey Kak@v Kal 


~. 


a , , y, , 2 x - 
TOY Tpaypadtov TovTwy Pidimmbs eat aiTlos’ € 
~ = 5 ey = NX 
yap éxeivos yey hovyxlav, ovdey av jv mpaypa TH 
A ue e \ ? 2 lo ry) Bd ‘ ? x 3 
ToAEL, @S pev ovK GANOH TadT EoTiv oOvK EXETE aYTI- 


Aéyerv, dx PecOar SE por DoxeiTEe Kal HomEep amodAAVAL 


eo 
i) 


Te vouigew, airiov dé Tobtwy (kati po mpds Oeav, orav 
oe a ze 2 oy 7 
évexa Tod Bedtiorov Néyo, EcTw wappyoia) TapEecKev- 
~ lan \ ~ 
dKkacw vpas® tev moAtTevopévay Evioe ev prey Tals 
exxrnolais goBepovs Kat xaderots, év O€ Tais mapa- 
a ~ lat Va £ 7 ‘| > 7 
oKkevals Tais TOO Todémou pabdpovs Kal edKaTappory- 
xh x i) A By ot A oy e 
Tous, ay pev ovy Tov aitiov eimn Tis dv tore Ort 
Ajweobe map tyiv advrois, paré Kal BovrAcoe: ay 
\ a Q in 
98 de Toloirov Aéyn Tis bv | KpaTHoavtTas Tots Smdots, 
dddos & odK EoTL KoAgoaL, OVK EXET Olpat TL TOLHoETE, 
33 e€edeyxduevor OE dyOecbe, exphy yap? & dvdpes 
I ~ ~ 
AOnvaiot tovvavriov 7) viv &mavtas Tovs ToAtTEvope- 
2 \ ~ 2 7 z bY 
vous év pev Tats é€ l 
he ce S fev Tals exKAnoials mpdous Kal 
G La a +f\7 > 
show our vt-  diravOpaémrous bas €Oi¢e civat mpds yap 


gour in pre- 


parations, not buas avdTovds Kal Tvs cUppdyous ev TavTals 
in the law- Peas 5, F . es 2 
courts and €oTl T& Olkata: év O& Tails mapacKevais 


assemblies, - zs 
Tais* tot modéuov poBepods kal yaderods 


emdetkvivarr mpos yap Tovs €xOpovs Kal ods 
1 cinn tis Tov ToAtTav Bt. *AOnvator D. 
2 iuas ex moddov Bi. D, ay ral Se Be * rais om. Z. 
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2 ~ a 
avtimddous exeivos! €o8 6 aydv, viv de Snpayw- 34: 
a nn ’ 
yotvres buds kal xapi(opuevor Kal’ drrepBorrv otra 
7 A 2 2 yh ~ ? fa los 
diarebeixacw dor ev pév Tals exxAnolas Tpuddv 
kal kKodakevecOar mdvta mpos HOovyy axovorTas, 
éy O€ Tols mpdypact Kal Tois ylyvopuévols Tepl TOY 
éaydtav 0n Kivdvvevery, hépe yap mpds Atos, «i 
Aoyov bpas amaithoeay of “EdAnves ov vuvl mapel- 
an yf t. ~ € 
KaTe Kalpov Ove padupiav, Kal Epo wpas ° dvdpes 35 
é] ~ WA « S> :¢ ~ € 4 - Xx 
AOnvator mépumere wS as EéxdotoTe TpécBes, Kal 
éyeTe ws EmiBovrcter Pirimmos ipiv Kal mao Tots 
ae 5 ~ 
EdAnoi kal ws dvddtrecOar det tov dvOpwmov Kai 
4 \ -~ a 62. aa ie Nee ~ 
wdvra Ta ToabTa®; advdykn pdoKew Kal 6pmodoyeiv: 
an ~ € med > 
To.odpev yap Tadra. «iT, @ mdvTav dvOpdrav pav- 
AbraTo, déxa pHvas amoyevopévou TavOpaérov Kal vow 
TAaTOL, FY Yeo fe t 


A > RY 
Kal xeyua@ve kal mod€pmols aroAnpbévTos waTE pr) av 


ox) 
o 


dtvacOat eravedOety oikade, odre THY EV-  pyrar answer 


can we make to 
the charge of 


avtay ovdev éKxoplcacbe, GAN Exeivos pey — *action? 


) Ud a ~ ¢ Ly 
Bovav nrevbepdoare ovTe ToY BpmETepov 


see tes yx , ‘ eM de € a ? » 
bpuay oiko. pevovtov, cxoAnY ayovTor, vylawévTov’ él 
XN ay \ ~ ~ € ta ve ¢ ov 
dy Tods Ta ToLadTa TowobvTas by.aivery phoacer ‘ dvo 
5) , 7 , s 4 < , \ 
| év EvBota xatréornoe tupdvvovs, Tov fev amavTiKpd 99 
lot ~ of - a ) 
tis “Arrikys émiretxioas Tov & él Zkiabov®, bpeis & 37 
~ - 
ovde Tad? amedtoacde, ef pndév dAdo EBotvAETOe, GAN’ 
" A / A 4 
eldéxate*, apéctate Ofrov Ort avTe, Kai phavepiy Te- 
1 &y ékeivats B?. 2 ro.avti, D. * Sxiddo B’. 


* eldxate kai apéorare B’. D. 
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moujkate Ott ovd av Sexdkis amrobdvn, ovdtv paddov 

Z 6 i - ey uA 6 \ ~ \ 
kwwhoecbe!, ri ody mpecBeverGe Kal KaTNyopElTE Kal 
2 ey ie as a ay i a , , 
mpdypal Hiv mapéxere; av Tatra Réywot, Ti 

a ON ? lad TN 
epotpev 7) Th phoopev @ dvdpes “AOnvaior; eyo pev 

yap ovx Ope. 
aN Ya \ a peed) Le \ ya 

38 Eliot roivuy tives ot TOT e€eheyyely TOY TapLorTa 
oA 2: os 2 4 oo oy! XN ~ 2 > ‘ 
olovTal, émelOdy EpwTiowot Ti ovv xpi) TrolEiv’ ols Ey@ 
pev 7d dtkadratov? totro dmoxpivodpat, 

Make up your 9 . x ae 
minds that TAUTH py Wolely A vVuvl TOLELTE, OV PIV 


Philip is an , n N > 2 im Bate ‘ 
enemy to the G&AAX Kat KaO Exacrov akpiBds ép@. Kal 
city ; d a 5) ~ 7 7 ‘ 
bras, HoTEp EpwToor mpoOtpws, oUTw Kal 
Ps ~ > > Fs 
39 qroveiy €OeAnjoovoly, mp@Tov pey @ avdpes “AOnvator 
~ > € ~ > os 7 ~ a lal Z. 
TodTo trap vpiv avtois BeBaiws yv@vat, bre TH WodEL 
Pirimmos morepet Kal THY eiphyny AéduKeE (Kal Tav- 
cache mepi tovrov KatnyopotyTes addHA@V) Kal 
‘ lot 
Kakoévous pév éott kal é€xOpds 6dn TH TorAE Kal 
Tat a 2 la 
407 Ths modrews eddgpet, mpocOjow dé Kal Tots év 
nr / ~ b 6 4 Sy ~ na | bs 
Th move maow avOpdrmos, Kal Tois pddtcT olo- 
“ , J 
pévos avT@ xapiferOa (ef S& pH, cxerpécbwoav Ed- 
> ’ a 
Ouxpdrn Kal Aacbévn® rods’ OdvrOious, of Soxodvres oi- 
’ nw al 
KeloraT atT@ dvaketoOat, éreidy THY WbdALY 
and especially 2 coe : 
to the consti-. Tpovdocay, mdvToy KadKioT aodkdacw’), 
tution ; ; wp Zs RA , a 
ovdevt pévTol waAXov 1) TH TOALT ELH TONE MEL 
2 an ~ a an 
ovd emtBovdrcver, Kal oKomrel padAXNov ode ev TOY Ta&v- 


1 dpeis ye unoerbe BY. 16 dtxavdrarov Kai ddnOéorarov Bt, D, 


3 Evéukparny kai Aacéévn D, 


ee 
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SB) ~ 1 4 - >\ rept d Dh, - 
Tov 1 Tas! Tav’THY KaTadvoEL. Kal TOUT ElKdT@S TpdoY 41 
BY 2 P D x 3 a ¢ ee \ 4 
Tid mpdtre olde yap axpiBds bre od av wavTwv 
a BA le ? OX x ’ 20s a ‘4 
Tov dhrov yévntat Kdplos, | oddev Eat abT@ BeBaiws 100 
r ~ > lol 
exe ews dv dpeis Onuoxpatnabe, dAX édv wore oupPH 
i i a Ar 2 eK 2 6 2 e 7 
TL Wralopa, & TWOAAG yévoit av avOpamre, Héet TavTa 
Q ~ “BG x - > ¢ ~ 
Ta viv oupBeBiacpéva Kal katapedfeTrar mpos bpas, 
€ore yap vpels ovK avTol mAEovEeKTATAaL Kal KaTAaTXELY 42: 
> ? a a 
apxijy «0 mepukéres, GAN Erepov aBeiy KodADoat Kal 


exovt agedéOar devol, Kat dAws EvOXAT- which stands 


im the way of 
his ambttious 


avOpérous eis eAevOepiav aperdéoOar Eror- ews. 


ox »” Ta as 4 
gar Tois adpxew Povdopévors Kal mavTas 


of 7 oN £ ~ ~ X\ ’ 

pot, ovKovy BotvAerat Tots éavTod Kalpols THY Tap 

bpuav edevOeplay Ehedpevderv, ovdE TOAAOD Oci, od KaKs, 

> lat ~ ~ ~ 6 
ovd adpy@s Tatra Aoyi(opevos. mpa@rov pév On TodTO? 43 

del, éxOpdy wvmernpévat THs modtTelas Kal THs 

7 by Z bs ~ ’ \ ‘\ ~ 
Onpoxparias adidéAdaKTov Exelvovy €L yap fy TOUTO 
mevaOnoerbe Tais uyxais, ovK eOedfoeTEe bnEp TAY 
> an 
mpaypdtov omovdd¢éew Sedrepov 8 eidévat capas O74 


nav boa MpaypbarEevETal Kal KATATKEV- 477 pis enter- 
prises are 

really directed 

oKevderat, kal Orrov Tis Exelvoy apbveTal,  asarnst us, 


A ~ 2 \ sh {é la 7 
aCeTal viv, emi THY HmETEpayv TrOALY TApa- 


los a > 
évrat0 brép jpadv aptverar?, ob yap otto y ebHOns 44 
~ B 
éoriy obddelst d9 dmoAapBaver Tov Pidimmoy Te pév Ev 
an \ 
Opdkn Kaxdy (ro yup addo tis av eimor Apoyyidov 


1 gras Bi. 2 §1a rovro B}, 3 duvveirar B?, 
4 ipav ovdeis BY. D. 
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ACIS ~ 2 “ \ 
kal KaBtAnv kal Méoreipay kat & viv é€alpel Kal Ka- 
fos \ XN lo ~ 
TacKkevd (erat ;) TobTov pev émOupely, Kal Umep TOO TAd- 

~ ‘ te BY lan ‘ ‘\ 2 Bi 
Ta AaBelv Kal mévous Kal xeyovas Kal Tods EoxXadToUS 
~ ) - si 
45 kivdbvous vrropévery, TOV O& AOnvaiwv! Aimévov Kat 
vewplov Kal Tpinpeyv Kal TOY Epywv TOV apyupEiwv Kat 
TocovT@y mpoodd@v ovK eémlOupely, GAA TadTa pev 

oF: € Cae Wh ¢ N be A Nt ~ ‘ San 

édoev nuas® exe, trip d& Trav pedo Kal TOV 

’ = A , ~ 7 re ig a , 
101 dAupdy Tay év Tots Opaxiois | otpois év TH BapdOpw 
fs b) + lal bd \ > ies € \ ~ 
Xelacerv,  ovkK eat TavTa, GAA KakeElva UTEP TOU 

4 ta f. iN. io Ve 

TovTwy yevécbat kvpios Kal TadAAAG TavTAa Tpay- 
a - fe > ay 7 2 7 > rg A 
46 pareverar. Th ody ed-dpovotvTav avOpdmwv éaTiv; 

IQ7 ~ Ns 7 \ x € 
t elddtas Tatra Kal éyvekétas THY pev brEp- 
We must cast a a na f a 
off indolence Bdddovoav Kal dvyKecTov TavTHY pPabuytay 


and get to- ; Pe 3 9 , my N 
gether a force amo0écOat, xphuata O elopépety, Kai Tors 


to oppose his ; 2 Ones y og x 
cuppadxous ag.oty, Kal Omws 7d auve- 
oTNKOS TOUTO ouppmEevel oTpPaTEvULAa Opay Kal mpdrTeLy, 
er) 6: 2 ~ v4 ys 7 ~ b 7 
iv’ @omep Exelvos ETomoy exer OUvaply Thy adiknooveay 
Kal kaTadovAwcopévny amravras Tovs “EdAnvas, otto 
XN 7 ¢ lo) \ ? c v4 
Thy cdcovoav byes Kal BonOjcovcay dracw Eroimov 
47 €xnTe. ov yap ETL BonOeiais xpwpévous ovdéror ovdéey 
Tév SedvTav mpakal, dAAa KatacKevdoavtas Set dv- 
vapiv, Kal Tpopny TavTn mopicavtas Kal Tapias Kal 
ta \ ed y ‘\ ~ - X 
Snpociovs, Kal dws Eve THy TOY Xxpnudtov Pudakiy 
d 4 Zi ef 4 \ X\ “~ 
axpiBeatdrny yevéoOat otTw moijoavtTas, Tov mey TOV 
Xpnpdtrav oyov mapa TovTay AapBavewv, Tov dé TOV 


1 ’AOnynot B?, 2 ipas BY. D. 
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y a ~ 
Epyov mapa Tod otparnyov. Kav otTw moimonte Kal 
- ote Ne £ I a By abe 
Tadr’)! eOedionre os ddnbds, dye elphyny then peace will 
Oikaiav Kal? péve emi rhs abroo Pidimmoy — % Passzble. 
dvaykdoere, ob peifov ovdey av yévoit ayabdv, 7 Tode- 
7 eavted yy 
phoer €€ ioov. 
Ei 6€ tm Soxel tabra Kal damdyns peyddns Kal 
wovov TOAA@Y Kal Tpaypatelas eival, Kal The cost will 
a eS be great, but 
dra opOas doxet? GAN édy oyifnrat TA j¢ must be in- 
curred. We 


a , \ a , BN a 
eV’ 
™ 1 OAEL PETA TAVTA VEVNTOMEVA AV TAUTA METI CIDE 


py €0An*, eXphoer AVoITEAODY Td ExbvTAS Tes 
2] We escape 

Tovely Ta O€ovTa, Ef ev yap Eati Tis ey- ourselves. 

: Nal 6 ge > \ 2 6 7 ? Ht) ‘ » ve 

yuntiis* Pedy (od yap advOpdmav y oddcis dv yévoiro 

Lé te AN , 4 € balay pel ae ¢ 7 
aét6x pews THALKOUTOU Tpdypatos) ws, dv &ynO hovxiav 
kal admavta mponobe, ovK ew avrovs buds TedevTOV 
2 ~ tr 2) AQ XN x ON Li x ra aX 6 
éxeivos | H§et, aloxpoy pev vi Tov Ala kal wdvras Tods 

NN \ > 4 € ~ ‘ Ge € ie lal / 
Oeods kai dvdg.ov buav Kal tav brapxévT@y TH TOdEL 
kal tempaypévav Tois mpoyévos, THS lias Evexa pa- 
Oupias Tods &dAovs waévras” EXAnvas is dovAElav mpo- 
, Ny: DEAN SS “ ~ BY X raed 
écOau, Kal eywye adros pey TeOvdvat paddov ay 7h Tadz 


elpnkévat Bovroiunye ov pv GAN ef Tis GAXos A€éyet Ka? 


tas meiOe, Eotw, pi aptverbe, dwavTa mpderbe, EL: 


dé pndevi™ roito doxel, rovvavtiov S& mpbiopev amavTes 
ért dom av Treidvor edowper Exeivoy yevérOat Kvpiov, 
TosovT@ xaretarépo Kal loxupoTépo xpnoopeba ex Opa, 
1 gére Z, *% «aiom. Z. * €O€dAn roiy BY. D. * eyyuntijs 
piv BLD. 308 ety D. = tovs om. D. 7 pan d€ Soxet Z. 
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tot avaduvéueba 1) Ti péAdrAomev; 7) ToTE @ dvdpes 
a an > 
51 A@Onvaio. Ta SéovTa troveivy eOerAnoopev; Orav vy Ai 
> co > 5) r~ Aa X » 2 tA 
dvayKatov! 4. adr hy ev adv Tis EXevOEpwv 
And the sooner, ies : a - : : a 
. Ja > > 
we doit the avOpémeav davaéyKnv elo, ob povov 4On 
better. > ane A ays p A 
Tapectivy GANG Kal wéAal TapeAHnAVOE? TH 
\ ~ tA an 
dé tov dotd@v drebyecOat Set. Siadéper bt ri; dru 
> \ 5) Z N \ 
coTiv ehevOépo pty avOpdrw peylotn avdyKn 4 bmép 
A , 0 
Tov ylyvopevay aicytvn, Kai peifm tavTns ovK oid 
; ht y+ lol 
hut av eimoiev®* Sotho dt mAnyal Kal 6 TOU odpatos 
> ? A 2 >) 
AalKLO LOS, & UNnTE yévoiT ovTE A€yety AELoV. 
2 icy x a 
Mdvra totvuy TaXX. eimav av Hdéws, kal dei~as dv 


, Cees ay , A 
Peace tsa bless. TPOTOV UP asS eEVLOl KATATOALTEVOYTAL, Ta 
engand the bur- 

dens of war 
are tntolerable. , 2 2 As 5) , , 
Yes! but Pidurmov Bags es x gU Sra TLS A 

; X\ 

what if peace TO THY eiphyny aye wS ayabdv Kal TO 
brings yet e 7‘ 5 ; ; d 
more inioler- Tpepev Otvapiw peyddnv oS xadeTOv, kal 
able burdens ? 


fey Gd\Aa édow GAN Erretddy TL THY TPdS 


a 

‘duapmd¢ew tives TH xphpata PovrAovrat 
Kal ro.ovrous NOyous, €& av avaBddAovar pev buas, Hov- 

53 Xlav O& movotot éxelvw mpdrrew 6 Tt BovAcTal, Ex O& 
lal \ 

108 rovTev meprylyverat Dpiv pev | t cXoA} Kal 7d pndey 
of ‘eas AN Z aiel: Va ae Va Ae ~ 
Hn mrovetv, & déb0ry’ Srras ph wo HyjoerOe* Emit TOAD 

lon 4 be c by 5 CS 66 © 7 
yeyevjabar, robros O€ ai xdpires Kal 6 prods 6 TobTwY, 
> lod - 7 
eyo & oipau® rhy pev elpjynv dye odx bpas dciv we(Oev, 
ol memeropevor KaOnaOE, AAA Tov TA TOU TrOAELOU TpaT- 


avaykn tis 7 BY. D. 2 Symov py yeveoba Sei BY. Z. D. 
> elo. tis BY. D. 4 aynonobe BY. Dz 5 otopa D. 
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bi 2 ~ a > 2 an 
TovTa’ av yap éxelvos reloOf, Ta y ad budv Eroipal 54 
) co 2 
bmdpxe’ vopife 6 eivat yaderad ovx ba dv els oo- 
A St te 7A 
tThpiav Oamavauev, GAN A TreicdpeOa dv Tatra pi 
eOédapev mroveiv* Kal 7d SiaprracOjoec bal? Td yphuata 
lal a > cos 
TO gudrakyy etrety, dt Hs cwOhAoeTa, Kove, ovyx? 
cal ~ - > 7 A te la ’ ) an 55 
T@ TOU ovppepovTos ahectavar’ KaiTo eya@y ayavaKT@ 55 
kai avtd todro @ dvdpes ’AOnvain ef Ta piv ypH- 
=~ \ € ~ 7 é} On ry S\ 
para rAuTE Tas byoy ef CiapracOAceTal, & Kal du- 
an > a 
Adrrew Kal KorAd (ew Tos adikodvtas ef bpiv earl, THY 
6 EdAdba racav® ottwat Pirurmos épeEs aprdfwv ov 


an an d a 
duel, Kai Tadr’ ef buds dpmdgar, 


Or 
lor) 


d = > a lal as 
Ti mor ovv éoti 75 aitioy & dvdpes “AOnvator tod 
Tov pev ottw havepos otparevovTa, aOt- No one pro- 
a , Le Z poses war 
KobvTa, modes KaTadapBavovta, pNdEva goainst Philip, 
4 Z CON en , ~ TN fron fear of 
Tobrav mdmor * etmety ws mOhEMoY TroLEl, TODS JET MITT 
O€ pr) Eritpérrety unde mpolec Oa TadTa cup- tion. 
Bovdetovras, TovTous Tov TéAE LOY Trovety aiTL\ac bat ; eye 
x a qn 
Ovddéa bre tiv dpyhy Hv eikds €ore yevec Oar Tap buoy? 57 
~ nN ~ - 
dv TL AuTATHE TO TroAEU, Els TOS UTEp uo €yovTas 
Ta BéeAtiota Tpéyrar Botvdovrat, iva TobTous KpivyTE, pi) 
na - i: i 
Pirirmov apivnobe, kal Katnyopoowv adrol, mi dikny 
x e i” a ee) A Z 
déov dy Towodct viv, TobT avTois divarat TO hEyELY wS 
~ ? ~ \ 
dpa BotvrAovrat méAEuoyv TivEs TroLnoal Tap dpi, Kal 
] 2 ‘\ > 
mepl tovrov 1 dtadiKacia atrn éoriv. éyo & | ofda 104 
1 roma om. D.  tmapyxew Z. 2 SiapracOnoera B*. D. 
> paca epefns ovraot BY. D. 4 
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axpiBas drt ob ypdwpavtos ’AOnvatay oddevis! moXEpov 
kai dda TOAAG Pirummos exer THY THS TOAEWS Kal Viv 
els Kapdiav méroppe BonOerav, ef pévtot Bovdrdped 
Huets pi) mpoomroretoOar trodcpely avTov hulv, avonTo- 


an > 
Vet, how can TAaTOS TavT@V ay ein TY dvTov avOpdTev 


the present 
state of affairs 


be called peace? Hugs tn th phooper; exeivos pey yap ov 


A 2 2 
el ToOT e€edhéyxol, GAN Erredav ew adbrods 


Poy’ > A a 
movepetv2, woTrep OVO ’Qpelrais THY OTpaTLwToY dvT@V 
2 lon 4 Oe cad) va 7 SE=C) A 7. 
ev TH xHpa, ovde Pepators mpoTepov, mpos® Ta TeExn 
mpooBddrrgav attay, ovd’ ’OdvvGiois && apyfs, Ews 

lo a 7 Ss x os 4 \ 
auTH TH XOpa TO OTpPaTEvpA TapHy ExoV. 7) kal T6rT€ 
Tovs adpvverOat KedXevovTas moAELov TroLely PHooper ; 
odkoov dmdAoitrov SovAevew* ov yap ddAXO y' ovder eoTt 

\ a Cal hed etx 6 Case ¢ 7 IA 
peTragd Tod AT aptverOar pT dye hovyiav Goat. 

\ N\ > y \ ~ wy ¢ ~“ ‘ 
_ kal pray ovx brép Tov icy dbyiv TE Kal 
Are we to wait Je x a , P : . 
Sor the slavery Tots &dAows €oO 6 Kivduvos: od yap bd 
which Philip AL i je Z r = 
will impose on &TO THY TOAW TroLHoacbat BovrAEeTar Pi- 
us ? 5) > 9 7s, > \ 
Aummos, XX Ohos avedeiv, olde yap axpl- 
~ iB a 
Bas drt dovrctew pev dpeis ovr’ eOedhoere ot’, dv 
> ta 2 pd / dS 7 - 
ederHonre, emtathoeabe (dpxew yap <léOare), mpdy- 

& ) Lal ae Xv 4X 4 . - 
para avT@® Tapacxel, av Kalpov AGBnTE, TrELw 
TéV drAov andvTov avOpdérov* duvjcecbe, 

c > ¢ A n~ 5) n lal 
Qs obv brép tev ecxdtav dvtos Tod dydvos mpoc- 


, ey 7 \ 
NKEL OUTM ylyvooKEly, Kal Tods Tempakétas adTovs 


1 
ovdevds ma Z, D. ? qodeuei jyiv B}, 


38 \ x sy A ‘ co 
mpw i) mpos Ta Teixn mpooBareiy BY. * avOpdrav andvrwv B1. D. 
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2 tA “~ “S 3 - 4 

exeivo pucelty Kal amotupmavioa ov yap tort, 
> ay aA w+ lon Ve 2 an 

OUK €oTL TV Ew THS TOAEWS éx Opay KPQ- We must listen 


to no argu- 
ments in his 


Thoal, mplv av Tors ev avTh TH Wore 
KoAdont €xOpovs!, wdbev otecbe viv abtoy = /20Ur. 62 
bBpifew | byas (ovdtv yap drdo Eporye Soxel rroveiv 7) 105 
TovTO) Kai Tods pev ddAouS ED TroLodvTA, Ef ndev ado, 


é€farrarav, bpiv & drretrcity dn; oiov Oet- 7 as de- 
cetved every 


‘\ \ \ 2 ee bd Ni ~ 
Tadovds TOAAG Sods EmnydyeTo els THY voV jpn hethes 


mapotcav dovdciav’ ovd dy eimeiy Stvair 7% Promises ; 
ovdels daa Tovs Tadatmapovs OduvOlovs mpédrepoy Sods 
) 
Moridatav éEnmdrnoe Kal 76AN Erepa’ OnBaiovs ra 63 
vov brdye? thy Bowwriay avrois mapadovs Kal amadAd- 
ee: : ~ \ ~ a ta “ 
£as modE“ou ToAXOU Kal xadeETTOU' woTE KapTacdpeEvol 
Tiva ExaoTo. ToUT@Y mAEovegiav of wey On TemévOac 
\ ‘\ Ze aS € o ee 3 XN a 7 
& On wdvtes icacty, of 0 drav® more cuuBA meicovTat, 
as a aA 5) 
dpeis O& dv pev amrecrépynabe, clwT@ GAN 


but you he 

2 odpm be Spe \ ae - 7 

EV AVUT@® TH TV ElpnYNnV tmomoacbat TOCA openly robs be- 

; y P 9 ”; > \ cause he has 

eEnmdtnabe, mocwov amectépnabe, ody! friends among 64 
, ou. 

Poxéas, od ITbdas, ovyt Ta ert Opdxns, cs 

Aopioxov, 2éppiov, Tov KepaooBdén7ynv avtov; ov viv 

tiv worw Thy Kapdiavav exer Kat dpodroyel; ti mor 

ody éxelvws Tois dAXols Kal od Tov avTov Tpdmov dpuiv 


n nw YQ lal Ag 7? 
mpoogeperat; Ott ev povyn TOV TaTGv TOAEwY TH *UpETE- 


A , 
1 Add. imnperodvras éxeiv@, GAN dvdykn Tobros domep mpoBdroars 
mpoanraiovres dorepi¢ew exeivoy B*. D. 
such bis 
? imdyera B’. 3 67 dy Bt. D.z nperépa Z. 
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pa ddea trip ray éxOpav Aéyewy Sédorat, Kat AaBbvra 


> a ny 
XpHpat adrov dogadés éort Aéyewy Tap bpiv, Kav ady- 


65 pnpevor TA VpeTEpa adTa@v Are. ovK Hy daopares A€yeLy Ev 


OrtvOe ra Pirlarov pH cvvevTrerovObTov! Tov TOAAGY 
’Odvvbiev 76 Moridatav Kaprodcba ovKk hv doparés 
Aéyew ev Oerradia tra Pidimmov pr ocvvevrrerrovOéros 
Tod mAHOovs TOO OetTada@v TO Tods TUpdvvovs ExBadely 
Pirurmov avtois Kal tiv mvAalav drrodobva’ ovK hy 


ev OnBais dogpadés, rpiv thy Bowriay drédwxe Kai 


106 rods Paxéas dveirery, | GAN "AOHvnow ov pévor “Ap- 
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Among you lmodw Kal thy Kapdvavév yépav dare- 
only can his 
cause be openly 
pleaded. 


otepnkdros Pidimmov, GAA Kal KaTacKeva- 
(ovtos vp emirelyicopa THY EvBouay Kai 
viv émi Bu¢dvt.ov mapiévtos doparés éote Néyety bTrEep 
Pirirrov, Tovydpto.? rovTov pév Ex TTX GV EvLOL TAXD 
mAovotol ylyvovTat® Kal €€ dvovipov Kal adddgov evdo- 
A) a ¢ i> oe J 4 2 \ 2 A 
fou Kal yvopipo., bweis S& Tobvaytiov ex pev evddéwv 
ddofor éx & evardpwv &mopo méodews yap eywye mod- 
Tov Hyotpat ouppdxous tmiotw evvolav, ov amédvtov4 
> nn a 
_ €06 dtpeis dopo. ex dt Tod TovT@v drL- 
Hence private . : fis , 
men are  yapws éxelv® kal eav Tatra pépecOat 6 pev 
wealthy, but ,. , 4 $s & < es 
the city isno €b0aipov kal péyas Kal goBepos macw 
longer apower. a 
Renae EdAnot kal BapBapors, byes 8 Epnpuor Kai 
, lal si ~ Uns > , a lal po neee 
Tamelvol, TH pev TOV aviov apOovia Aapmpol, TH S dv 


1 giv ed memovOdray D., et sic infra. 2 kal yap tou D. 


3 yéyovaot Bi. D, * mavrev D. 5 ipas gyew BY, D. 
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TpOTHKE TAPATKEVH KATAYEAAOTOL. Ov TOY avTov dé TPd- 
tov wept @ byav Kalmepl aditdv éviovs TY Aey6vT@Y 6pa 
Bovdrevouévous: buds piv yap jovxiav dyew pacl dev, 
kav tis vuads adikh, adtol 3 od StvavTa: Tap dpiv 
novxlav dye ovdevos avrovs adikodyTos. 

Eiré pnow ds dv tbyn mapedbar ‘od yap ebéres 68 
ypagey ovdé Kivduveterv, ddr’ EroApos ef 


I am told that 


kat padakés. eyo 6 Opacds pey Kal Lam acoward, 
yet I have the 


Bodervpds Kal avadns ovr eipl pte Ye- “courage to tell 
, ’ 7 , A , the truth, 
voiunv, avdpel6repoy pévTot TOAA® Travu 
TOV iTaUe@s ToALTEVOLEVOY Tap bly éuavTov Hyodmat. 
doris pev yap ® avdpes "AOnvaio rapidav & cvvoicer 69 
TH model, Kpiver Onpever Sidwor KaTnyopel, ovdema 
PD b) 7 ~ > ’ ay 22 ~ : ¢ ~ 
tadr avdpeta moet, dA Exwv évéxupoy THs adTov 
carnplas To mpos xdpw byt déyew Kai | modrTever Oat 107 
daparas Opacts eats batis 8 brép tod BedrioTov 
TOAAR ToIs vpmeTepols EvavTiodrar BovdAnpact, kai pndev 
héyer mpos xdpiv GAAX 7d BéATicTov dei, Kal THY 
Lal e - 
Towatrny toNXtTelav mpoalpetrar év 7 TAELOVoY 1) TUXN 
kupia ylyverat 7) of roytopot, TovTav So 
ane 1 Tone F and brave your 
d a 
apporépwy éavTov direvOvvoy vply TaAapexet, pedis 
which ts the 
odrés ar’ avdpeios, kal xpioipos! rodiTns truest formof 70 
¢ ane fs ? 3 AS ee patriotism. 
6 ToLotrés éoTiv, ovX of THS Tap HmEepay 
lod & 2 DY 
Xapiros Ta péylora Ths TéAEwS arroAwAEKOTES, OVS EY 
~ , ~ 
ToaovTou dém <nrodv 7 vopuifew agiovs moXdiras Tis 


1 ypnods ye B*. D. 
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5 a ea YON y 
morEws elvat, dor ek Tis EporTd pe Ele prot, od de! Té 
A 2 » > » 
Thy wow hiv? a&yabdv temoinkas; txov @ dvdpes 
a a os 7 \ 
"A@nvaio. kat tpinpapxias eimety Kal xopnyias Kat 
’ 4 Ni 
Xpnudtov eiodopas Kai Advoels alypadrtdTov Kal 
Tolatras dAdas gdidavOpwrlas, ovdev dv TobTov el- 
Tl mom, GAN bre Tav ToLot’roy moALTevpdTov oddéy 
Ua \ fo 
TOALTEVOMaL, GAA Suvdpevos av tows, woTTEp Kal ETE- 
rn ay 
pol, Karnyopely kat xaplferOat kal Snpevely Kal TAAX 
~ Ke “~ JOS I ON 4 7 ta a? 
Trovovo.v ovToL mroveiv, ovd ep ev* ToUTwY TeMOT ELav- 
> 2 
Tov eraga ovde mponxOnyv oO trd Képdovs otf wd 
5 A id 2 < 2 X\ X land 
piroripias, GAA Siapéevw Eyov EF av Eyw bev TOoAAGY 
. Erg oN ie LB ass € ~ é 2 7 
LI can claim to €AATT@V ELL TAP VUPLLV, UMLELS OE, EL TTEL- 
have spoken 


25 7 xX yo 2 ee Nj 
for your ad- Boic bE fol, peigous av €LNTE OUT® Yap 
2 vancement 


~ 


rae) aN ee! 
my own.  Sikatov TovT €ivat mroAdiTov, Toladra ToAL- 


- > Chery; 2 « SN \ a CEA x 
Trevual edpiocxe &£ @Y ey® ey mpOTos buav eoopat 
evOéws, dels & Tv dArAov BotaTo GAA ouvavéd- 
veoOar det Thy méALW Tols TOV ayabGy ToALTSY TrOAL- 

iA \ QA 7 Jue fF: ‘\ \ ae iva 
Tevpact, Kal 76 BéXTLoTOV del, WH TO P&oTOY AmavTas 
a > > ~ ~ 

108 A€yew" er exeivo pév yap 4 | pvows ad7y Badsetra, 
2 \ fat con 
eml TovTo dé TO byw det mpodyecOar SiddoKovTa Tov 
ayabov toXirny. 

a+ a 
73 “Hon rotvuy tds Hxovoa TowdTdv TL A€yovTos, ds 


\ \ 


a 2 XN 4 
apa eym éyw pev del Ta BédATICTA, Eat 8 ovdev 


? §€ 6) BL D. 2 jpav BY. D. * kai kar. Z. 
* 6 ev.) 5 reiOecbé Z. § ovdé y euot D. 


lcws averipOovoy elmety, ovd Euorye® SoKer 
rather than p . poly 
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Ps ae KX ? ede) ~ ~ Yi a 
arA 7 AOyo. Ta Trap Epod, det S Epywv TH ToAE Kal 
4 ? 2 ‘ Y Nell 4 oA \ - 
mpdéews Tivés. eyo © as Exo TreEpl TobT@Y 
F é - : ms r es : y . > Tam told: You 
A€E@ Tpds vuads Kal ovK amoKptrYpopat. speak, but you 
ee ai 2 E Z AN never act. 
ovd eivar vouifm Tob cvpBovadAcdvovTos dpi 
la la aAfPp °* 
épyov ovdeéy mAny elmely Ta BéATIcTA, Kal TodO dru 
A y+ AQ ih £ Ok 2) ry Yh ay SY 
Tobrov €xet Tov Tpdrrov, padiws oiwar Oei~etv, loTE yap 74 
af? ~ ~ J) 
Onmov Tod0’, dre Tipddeds ror’ éxeivos ev tpiv ednun- 
A ~ q 
— ydpnoev as Sef Bonbeiv cal tos EvBoéas cH ev, dre 


—  OnBaior xaredovrobvto adbrovs, Kal Aéywv elev obTw 


mos’ ‘eimé pot, Bovrederbe’ eEpn ‘ On- Pony 
0 WHICH 


Batovs éxovres év viow, TL xphoecOe Kal reply: Speech, 
, me - omnes 5 ¥, not action, 1s 
Ti Oel mrovety 3 ovK EuTrAHoETE THY OddraTTAV required from 
= ? a the politician. 
@ dvdpes AOnvaior tpijpwv; ovK ava- p 
ordvres 46n tropevoeabe els Tov Metpard ; od Kabéd€ere 
\ re ) a > X a € a ? , = 
Tas vads;° ovKoby ele pey Tadra 6 Tipdbeos, éroty- 75 
> € ~ 5] NX 4 > 7 A ~ 
oare & tbyeiss ex O& TovTwy aupoTépwv TO Tpaypa 
2 Le 2 > £ \ > € er NS 2 
émpadxOn. ef 0 6 pev elev os oldv TE Ta AploTa, 
4 > ¢ o~ 2 “a ‘ \ « 
dotrep eirrev, tyes & dtreppabvpnoare kal pndev da7- 
>> A a o 
KovcaTe, ap av Hv yeyovos TL TY TéTE CUUBdYTOY TH 
/ > A “6 ‘ \ 
mode; ovX oldy TE. OTw TolvY Kal TEPL Action rests 
Ey a ax s, * 
dv av éyd déywo!, Ta pev Epya map dpav VI. 
lad n - X 
avtav (nreire, Ta & BéATIoTA EmoTHuN Eye Tapa 
Tov TapléovTos. 
R a , 
"Ev xehadraio & & Aéyw ppdoas KaraBjvar BovAo- 76 
\ ™~ \ 7 
par. xpypata eiodépe pnp dev, Thy vrdpxovoav 


ms ” 
1 wri kai rept dv dv 6 Seiva etry B?. D. 
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dbvapiv cuvéxety, eravopboivras | ef TL Soke pr Kaas 
Exe, py ois! dv tis aitidonrat Td ddov 
We must rouse a ; - was A 
ourselves and kKaTadvovTas’ mpéeaBers ExTréuTEly TAVTAXOL 


act asthe sttu- . ; , 2 
ation demands, ToS Oidd~ovtas vovbeTHoovtas mpd€ov- 
or allis lost. 9 \ Z a EN ~ 
Tas*, wapa mdvra tadta rovs éml Tos 
mpdypact Owpodokodyras Korg Ce kal picely TavTaxod ®, 
a? (S 7 ‘ ‘ 6 7 € NOE ie ay 
iv’ of pérpion Kat Oikatous éavtovs * mapéxovtes ed BeBov- 
a A a x \ 
AedaOat SoxGor kal Tots dAdAols Kal EavTols. av ovT@ 
Tols mpdypact yxpnole Kal matonobe ddrywpodvTes 
£ a yt y ” \ ~ y 12 v2 Bd 
amdvTov, tows dv, iaws Kal vov ett BeATio yévoiTo. El 
- ~ » lol ~ \ > fe 
pevto. Kabedeicbe Aypt Tob OopyBAaar Kal émawéoat 
omovddfovtes, ey bt 6é iy avadvé DY Op@ 
, n Tl Tovely dvadubpevol, ovX Op@ 
Noyov dotis dvev Tob Troveiy buds & mpoojKe SuyjoeTat 


N Va lal 
THY TOALY TOTAL. 


1 gaos Z. D. 2 60a dv Sivwvrat rh moder BY. D. 


3 det kal mavraxod Bt. * avrovs D. 


KATA PIAININOY LF. 
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’ P: “ae ) 
ortyou deivy Kal? Exdotny exkAnolay wept Our discus 


D i, GAG sions are futil 
av Pirinmos, ap ob tiv eiphyny emoijoaro, 7” hee, 
fey 
ov peovov UpEas GAA Kat TOUS &dXovs! complarsance 
and dishonesty 


? a a 
adtkel, kai mévtwv oi bri pnodvtwv y of speakers. 


+ 2 ‘ X\ lot a \ 7 as ‘\ fe 
adv, el Kal pr) Trovodot TobTO, Kal Aéyerv Oely Kal mpar- 


TELY OTS Exeivos TavoeTal THS UBpews Kal dixny ddcei, 
els TOOO Ornypéva TavTa Ta Mpdypata Kal Mpoelmeva 
—— 6p@ adore déoika py Brdodnpov pev eimeiv adrAnbes & 
RP ef Kal Aéyew ravtes €BovrovTo of mapidvTes Kal 
xEtporoveiv byes €& dv ws havddrar Euedre TA TpPdy- 
pal eéew, ovk av Ayotpa Stvacba xeEipov 7 viv 
OvareOnvar?, moAdAa pev ody tows éotly aitia TobTwV®, 2 
Kai ov trap ev ovdé dvo els TOOTO TA TPdypaTa apikTan, 
pdrwota 0’, dvmep eEerdenre dpOads, edphoere did Tods 
xapiferOat pwaddrov 7} Ta BédATIoTA A€yeElv Tpoatpov- 
pévous, dv Ties pev & dvdpes AOnvaior év ois eddoxt- 
potoww adroit Kal divavtat, Tabra puddrrovtes obdepiay 
mepl TOY weddbvT@V Tpovolay Exovoly*, ETEpor DE TOUS 

1 rods dddovs “EXAnvas B*. D. 2 aira SiateOqva B?. 

3 rod ravd’ ovrws éxew B*. D. 

* Post Zxovow add. ovkody od8 ipas otovras Seiv exerv Bred. 
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a \ , 
él Trois mpdypacw ovras airipevor Kal dvaBdddovTes 
“a \ 7 PPD ° 
ovdey &AXo Trotoda.v 7) Stas 4 pevt WoALS avTH*” Tap 
lo a? + Zi 
abris dikny | Ajwerat kal wept TodT ora, Pirin 


ié én € 
& éééora kal Néyew kal mpdrrew 6 Tu BovAeTa, al 


a ~ io ’ (Paes Wy. “ 
6& Towadrat moAiTeiar ovvybers pév elowy vty, aitiac®. 


~ lan a ay > ~ > lan 
dé rév kaxév. a&1d 0 & dvdpes’ AOnvaiot, édv* Te TOV 

n \ An 
adnOav pera tappnolias A€éyo, pndeuiay por did TotTo 


Tap vpav opyiy yevécOat, oKomeite yap 
There ts need «op eee . , ry \ a 

of plain Ol. dpels tiv wappnolay emi pev Tov 
aes adAov otT@ Kolwny oleabe Oeiv eivat TAL 
allow every- 
where but in 


public discus- toig Sobdois atts petadeddxate, Kal 
S7OWS. 


~ lal n~ CZ »' 
Tois €v TH mWéAEL woTE Kal Tols EEvols Kal 


moAdovs ay Tis olkéras dot map vpiv 
ie 
peTa& mAelovos é€ovoias & tt BovdrAovTar éyovTas 
7 qoditas év éviais tTév dAdNwov ToAEwY, EK SE TOD 
\ ap) ~ 
oupPovrdevery Travtdmacw é€eAnddkate, 10 duly 
7 2 tes 2 X\ “~ 2 7 
ovpBéBnkev ek TovTOV ev pev Tals ExkAnolals TpUv- 
~ \ UA - X\ (3 ‘\ > 7 
gav Kal KodakevecOar mévTa mpos dovijv aKovovow, 
év O€ Tots mpdypact Kal Tois yryvopévors Trepl Tov 
2 ia BA 7 > X Loe \ la) 
éoxdtav dn kivdvvedev, ef pev ody Kal viv 
2 a 
otra didkerobe, odk exw Ti éyor ci D & cupéper 
‘ - 2 ta > ? oe 2 \ 
xopis Kodakelas EOeAHoeTE akovely, EroLpos A€éyetv? Kal 
yap « mdvy patos Ta mpdypata exer Kal ToArAL 
* pev om. Z. ? airy om. Z. 


airva. S€ ths Tapayns Kal Tv duaptnudrev Bt. D. 


~TpAD). 


8 
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Mpocirat, duws eoriw, éedy vets Ta OéovTa mTovely 
Bothno@, ert wévra Tabra eravopbdcacba. kal mapd- 5 
dofov pév iaws éorly 6 péddAw Réyewv, GANOes SE 7d 
xelpiotov év Tots mapeAnAvOdct, Tobro mpds TA péX- 


Aovra BéATicTov bmdpxel. Th ody EoTl 


Our fatlures 
lo) A ad af QA By er OX 
TOUTO , OTL OUTE Plikpov oOvuTEe heya ovdev are due to our 
zndolence. 


Tov OedvT@v TolovtvT@y bpuaY KaKOS Te 
mpdypata €xei, érel To, ei mav? & mpootKe | mpar- 112 
Tovt@v oT dvéxelto, ov av éAmis Hy avTa yevéerOat 
4, i \ ~ \ ¢ 2 a ¢ a, ‘ 
Bertio. viv d& ris pev pabvulas THs bpeTEepas Kal 
THS apedeias Kexpdtnke Pidimmos, THs Todrews CO 
ov Kexpdtnkev’ oS ArtnoOe bpeis, GAN ovde KeEKi- 
vnobe, | 
1E? pev odv dmavtes @poroyodpev Pidurmov TH WoAEL 6 
an YG 
Torcpely Kal THY elphynv mapaBaivey, ovdev AAXO Ede 
RN 
TOV TaplovTa Aéyely Kal ovpPovdevey 7 
- : Zi ates A Peace, such 
éros doparéorata kal pdoTa abrov apv- as ours, is no 
, 2 2 \ N ¢ ji 7 + peace, but 
vowpeba’ émerdr dé obTws aTéTwS EVLOL ~~ merely a 
means towards 


OdkewrTat @oTe ToAELS KaTadapBdvovTOS Philip's 


a Y 'ge- 
éxeivov kal ToAAd Tov bperépav exovTos w*srandize 


ment. 
lot > 4 
kal mdvras avOpémovs adixodvtos ave- 


na ~ 7 
xerOar tidy év Tais éxxAnolas AeydvT@y ToddAkis 
a an > 7 
os huadv Twés elow of movobyTes Tov TOAELOY, avayKN 
los wt \ 
gurdrrecbat Kal SiopOotc8ar mepi Tovrou' EoTs yap 7 
SN 
déos uh mod ds dpvotpcba ypdryas tis kal cvpBov- 
1 §§ 6, 7 om. Z. 
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4 > X\ » ey as > - ~ 7 <i 
Aetoas els Thy airiav éuméon Tov TemolnKEvar TOV 
a lan - 
moAcpov, eye 6 ToUTO mpOTov amdvT@v Ey Kal 
lal a ~ 
Stopifopat, ef ep apiv éotl 7d BovdrcverOar wept Tod 
{s, Is, / HN r “~~ é a 2 NY ae 
motepov elpnyny aye 7) Trodepuety del. ef pev ovv 
lo eRe a d SN 
eEeotiy elphynv aye TH mode Kal Ep Hply EoTl 
tobro, iv eéevret0ev dpEwpat, dnul Eywye aye pas 
~ ~ ‘ 
deiv, kal Tov Taira éyovTa ypdgey Kal mpatTew kal 
A 2 rca) 
By pevaxifey a&id* ef & Erepos Ta bara ey Tais 
xepoly éxav Kal dvvapiv moddAjy epi adbTov TovvoLa 
lon ~ A f 
pey 7O THs elphyns dpiv mpoBddAdrA{EL, Tots 6 Epyols 
avTos Tois To’ mohéuov yphrat, TL Aowrov GAO TAHY 
dptverOar; pdoxev dt eipnyny dyewv ef BovrAErbe, 
dé bd ~ > Zz 2 7 - 2M 2 
dotrep exeivos, ov Siahépopar, ef OE | Tis TadTv ElpHyny 
® a > d 
brodauBdver && is exelvos madvTa TadAAA aBadv ed 
nuas Hgel, mp@rov pev patverat, ereita exelvm Tap 
la ~ > ~ 
dpav, ovx vuly wap éxelvou Thy elphyvnv éyelr TovTO 
o 2 ry ~ 3 , 2 fe bf. 
€oTly 0 TOY aVaLoKOLEVoY YpnpaTov TavTov PiriT- 
a . A PS ) A 
mos @velTat, adds pév TodrEuely vpiv, Op tuav Se pI 
Trovemeia ban, 
K \ A > 4 2 a 7 x (ates 
al pry ef péxpl Tovrov mrepipevodper, Ews av piv 
Philip willnot OpoAoynon TrodEpmety, TavToV eopev evn- 
admit that he , 
is making war, S€oTaTor ovde yap av éml thy “Arrikhy 
as We Can Se CN , ‘ BN > ree - 
from his past COTHV Badi(n Kat tov lMeipard, robr épei, 
conduct. — eitrep ols mpos Tovs &Adous memoinke Set 
TekpatpecOat, rodro pey yap Ordvybios terTapdKovT 


améxwv THs TbrAEws oTddta citrev drt Set Svoiv OdrEpor, 


Ss 
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7 Ketvous! év’ OdtvO@ pr} oikeiy ) adrov ev Maxedovia, 
mdvra Tov &ddov xpévoy, e tis adrov aitidcaiTd TI 
ToLovToyv, dyavakTav Kal mpéoBets méut@v Todvs dro- 
Aoynoopévous: Tobto & eis Poxéas ws mpds cvppdxous 
€mropeveTo, Kal mpeaBers Paxéwy Hoav ot tapnkorobbovy 
avT® Tropevopévw, kal map Hyty tpigov moddol? OnBaious 
ov AvoiTeAHoel THY exelvou mapodoy, Kal phy Kal 
Pepas mpdnv as pidros kal otppaxos eis Oerradriay 
eAOav exer KaTadaBdv, Kal Ta TedevTAla ToIs Ta- 
Aatrdpos "Qpeirais rovTois! éemicKeropévous Edn Tods 
oTpariéras Temoupevar kaT vorav’ muvOdvecOat yap 
avTovds as voootct Kal aracidfover®, cuppdyeov 8 eivat 
kal dikov addnOiway év Tos ToLovToLs KaLpols TapEivaL. 
ei?’ oleoO adrév, of éroinoay pev ovdty av KaKév, pi) 
mabe 6 épvrdéavr’ | dv tows, rodrous pev e€amaray 
aipetobat paddov %) mporéyovta BidfecOa, tpiv O éx 
Mpopphaews moAdeunoev, Kal Tad’ Ews dy éxévtes 
éamatacbe ; ovK ott Tabra’ Kai yap dv aBedrTepa- 
Tatos ein madvtov avOporeav, «i TOY ddiKcULEVOY Dua 
pndev éyxadotvtov abt, GAN bpdv adrav Twas aiTLo- 
pévov, éxeivos éxdtoas THy mpos aAAHAOUS Ep SpoY 
kal pidoverktay eb éavtdv mpoelror tpémer Oa, Kal TOY 
map éavtod picbohopovyrwy Todvs Adyous apédotTo, ots 
dvaBddAdovoww spas, éyovres ws éxelvds ye ov TroAcuEL 
TH wore, 


1 gelvousZ.D. %oimoddotZ. * cracidovow ev atrois B. D. 
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> A io “~ > 

15 "AX eorw, © mpos Tod Alds, daTis ed ppovev eK 
~ > ia a \ Len “a BS » td 
TOV OVOMLATMV [adAOV 7 TOV TPAaYPaT@Y TOY ayoVT 
Ee. sj a“ eee ~ 2 rae Ae 

But are we to eephynv 7 modewobvO éavT@ oxéerpait av ; 


be guided by 
words rather 


than facts? Wort THS elphyns yeyovulas, ovmw Atorei- 


ovdels Ofmrov. 6 Tovuy Pirummos e& dpxjs, 


los OX ~ ot 2 7 a 
Oovs orparnyodvros ovdt Tav bvT@v év XEeppovyicw viv 
dmeoTadpévorv, 2 épptov! kal A opickov kaTtedduBave? kai 
‘ 2 > lg 1! 7 ‘ a ate Ep 7 
Tovs €k LZeppiov! refyous Kal ‘lepotd Gpovs orparidras 
a 2 
e€€BadrAev, ods 6 buéTEpos oTparnyos KaTéoTnCEV®. 
kairo. Tatra mpdttwv ti emote; elphyny pev yap 
16 2 fd i } \ y , oe a? 2 Hg xX 4 
dpopoke, Kal pndcls, eimn, ti O& Tadr eoriv, 7 Ti 
, , an , 5 5) S X \ a A ex 
TOUT@Y PEAEL TH TOAELS EL prey yap pLKpa TavTa* 7H 
pndey duly airav epedrev, dros av ein Abyos ovdTos 
> > nn 
TO 6 edoeBés Kal 76 Sikaioy dv T emt pikpod Tis dv 7 
él pelCovos mapaBaivn, tiv airhy exe dvvapiw, pépe 
An 2 8 
6} viv, qvik eis Xeppovnoov, ivy Bacireds Kal mavres 
of EdAnves tyuetépay eyvdxacwy elvat, Eévous eloméepurret 
nves dperépay ey ; per 
_ ~ ¢ a \ > 7 ~ - lal 
Kal BonOeiy dpodoyel Kal émictéAAer Tadra, Ti Tove? : 
\\ - fol 
a pnol pev yap ob modepely, ey dé | rocodtm? déw Tadra 
All Philip's TWolodvTa €xetvoy dyelv dporoyety ® Thy mpos 
actions are Con ble ¢ } Mevé CR ewy. 
Givected  UeaS eiphynv, ote Kal Meydpov amro- 


against us, 
and violate 


the peace. €yta Kal vov émt Opakny tapiovra kal Ta 


> 
pevoy kat é€v EvBola trupavvida karacKeva- 


d 7 7 \ 2 2 ver fa 
év [ledotrovyvyjow@ okev@povpevov Kat mav0 boca mpdrre 


1 Séppevcov—Seppeiov D. ” eddpBave Z, * eyxareornoe B1. D. 
i 5 


tabdra éorw B}, tooovroy Z. ® 6uodoyetv éyew BY. D, 


es 
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pera Ths Ovvdpews, movotvTa Ave Pypl Thy elphyny 
kal mrodepety dyiv, ef ph Kal Tods Ta pnXavipara 
2 , Me bY , oe 5 ea SN es 
epiotavras elpyvnv dyew gphoere, Ews av avTad Tots 
teixeow 40n mpocdywaw!. aAX od dioete 6 yap, os 
BY 2 ‘\ 7 las - \ la 
av eyo A\npeinv, tadra mpadtrev Kal KatacKevacopevos, 
ovTos éuol mroAemel, Kav pmo BdadddrAn pnde to€evn. 
7 a t ~ YA aa. ” - 7 lan N 
ticw ovv dpets Kwduvedoalt av, et TL yévoito; TO Tov 18 
c lod “ lod 
EXdjomovtov addoTpi@bjva?, To Meydépov Kal THs 
EvBoias tov modepotvl tuly yevécOat Kvpiov, To IMe- 
Aomovynoiovs tTakeivou ppovycat, «ira Tov TobTo 7d 
? aN XN yz € ie ~ oS 2 Bs 
Lnxdvnpa emi thy wodw lordvra, TovTov eiphyny dye 
Pd XA lal QA € ~ ~ en ~~ 
€ as; moAod ye kal det? 19 
re po Ea ae) Y » From the day 
> De ~ Z 
GAN ad As Huépas aveiAe Poxéas, amd that he de- 


stroyed the 
ig 4 a SHEN ~ (png . 
TAUTNS Eywy auTov Trorepety opifouat, Phocians, 
Oe We SCV ele a\ hea r) aN Lp Philip has 
buds 6é, éav *pev aptynobe dn, cwppov}- been our 
nf? CneENL 
ce oni, eav & edonre, ovde To00 dbrav Bov- 2 
Anobe Suvycecbe Trojoal, Kal TocodTéy ye ahéoTnKa 
lo > ’ an an 
Tév adr\ov @ avdpes “AOnvaiot Trav cupPovdrevévtoy 
date ovde Soke pot wept Xeppovicou viv cKorreiy ovde 


ry ‘ 
Bugavtiov, GAN éerapdvar pev TovTos Kal andaly 20 
s - , 5 , Greece 1s now 
OLarn pod Peete md 0oct ’ Bovrever Oar involved in 


a € 
pévroe mepi maévtov trav “EddAjvev as User. 


A ° > ~ 
év | xwdtvm peyddo® Kabecrdrav. Bovhopat 0 etmeiy 16 
1 rpocaydyoow Bt. D. 2 Suav addorprodjvat B’. 1D) 
5 8éo B.D. * wev om. Z. 
5 , \ re > LC Yon VN I / CG a BY dé 
Tabac, Kal TOLS OVOLY EKEL VUV OTPATL@Tals TavlG OOWY AV OE€MVYTA 


A ' 1 
drooteiAa D, 6 peyloro B’. 
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an a ~ v a 
mpos tuas e€ av tmp Tay Tpaypdtev o’T@ goPovtpat, 
iv ei! pevy dpOds Aoyifoua:!, werdoxnTe TOV AoyLopaY 

\ Ya 4 ed KE ees ) 9) es ) \ S) a rr 
Kal mpovoidy Tw bpav y avTa@v, el pi) Kal Tov &dA@v 
~ X n~ 
dpa BotvAcobe, moinonabe, dv dt Anpely Kal TeTUPSa Oat 
A = ) > 
doko, pyre viv pHnr avOis ws bytaivoyTi pot mpocexnTE. 
~ ~ > 
21 “Ort pey Oy péyas €x puKpod Kal Tamewvod 7d Kat 


4 bd X Dp 2 vA ‘ > , 
The vise apxas Pirdimmos? nvEnrat, Kal amictas 
of Philip 


is duc to the K&L TTATLATTLKOS ExovoL mpds avdTovs of 
te "EdAnves, Kal édrt ToAA® trapadogdrepor 
Greeks, 


Ly A LS 2 ‘Sh Eee, Z x 
hv tocovroy avrov é€ éxeivov yevécOat 7 
viv, 60 obrw odd, mpoeiAnge, kal Ta AowTa OP 
CA 7 (4) y % 0 iY a) x 54 
atte Toijcacbat, Kal wévO boa toad avy exoup 
Lal > nn 
22 dueEeAOetvy, mapadeipo. GAN 6p@ cuykexwpnkdras 


ag 2 ae wry 3 a > pe CA! ¢ \ 
dmavras avOparous, ab tyav apéapévovs, ait@ vtrrép 
€ 


se X 2) ¢ re fe , 
ov Tov GdXov amavTa xpovoy mavTes of mbAELOL 


ee ee fe 7 5 2 ‘\ ~ 
who have Yeyovacty or EdAnvikol, TlOUV EOTL TOUTO; 
allowed him q oe 3 “ a te 
to do what TO Trolety 6 TL BotddrAEeTaL, Kal Kal va 
Was never ¢ \ Vi \ a a 
permitted  OVT@OL TEplKOTTELY Kal A@moduTely TeV 
before even 
to Greek 


93 ~—«States. émiévta, Kaito. mpoordrat perv bpeis €Bdo- 


“EdAjvov, kal katadovrctcba Tas modes 


pikovta érn Kal tpia tov “Eddjvev éyévecbe, mpoc- 
tata. O&€ Ttpldkovta évos SéovTra Aakedaiporior 
icxvoav 6€ tt Kai OnBator rovroval? rods TedevTatous 
xpdvous pera THY ev Acdkrpos wdxnv. GAN Spos ob6’ 


1 eav—oyifopa D. 2 6 Bidurmos B}. 
3 rovs TeAeuTalous Tovrovot Bt 
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tulv ovre OnBaiows ovre Aaxedaipoviors ovdendmote & 

sf > ~ af? “A 
dvdpes AOnvator cvvexaphOn rob0’ bd rev ‘EXdXjver, 
mroveiy 6 Tt BovAoreOe, ovSE TrOAAOD Sel, GAAK ToOTO pe 24 

~ a lad > > 
bpiv, paddov de rots rér ovow “AOnvaiors, | érrecdy 117 
Tio ov petpins éddxovy mpoodéperOar, wa D 

PET P poogheperOar, mavTEs wovTo 

a 9 ES = As 
Geiv, Kat of pndéy éyxarely Exovtes avrois, weTa TOY 
HOLKnMEevov Trodepely, Kal TéALW Aakedaipovios dpgact 
kal mapedOovow els tiv adtiy dvvacteiay bpiv, erred? 

2 > A a la ~ he AN 

mrcovd ge emexelpouvy Kal Tépa Tob peTplov Ta KabEaTN- 

YA SLY 2 7 I Thi i \ ¢ 
Kora éxivovy, mavres els modAemov KaTéoTnoay, Kal of 


pdtv éyxadrobvres avrois, Kal Ti det rods dAdovs héyety ; 25 


GAN pets adrot cal Aaxedaipdvior, ovdty av eime 
exovres €€ dpxfs 6 ti HdiKodpeO tm’ ddd HAov, Suos 
UN LR ‘ 2 > 7 € lan 
vmep av Tovs &dAous aOLKoUpLEVOUS EwPOLEV, a 
et his 


ral > ~ > 
TroAepeiy @bpeOa dOeiv, Kairor mdévO boa offences are 
2 a \ , ’ ~ greater than 
éEnudprnrat Kat Aaxedaipmoviows év TOS “those of any 
“ dominant 
TpidKkovr exelvors ereot Kal Tols HMETEPOLS iat, before 


b Z is € h Ere. 4 him, and 
mpoyovas ev Tots éBdounKovta, EAdtrovad 2%, ane 
EP ip ‘ \ 6 vile ‘a , fas ambitious 
eat @ dvdpes AOnvaio ay Pidimmos ev —_greedis 

x Re ; 2 ma ae; tnsatiable. 
Tpiol Kal déka ovx Gros Ereoww ols Em- 

~ 2 
movder Hotknke Tovs” EhAnvas, waddov O€ odde wEuTTOV! 
a: 7 
pépos rovrov éxeiva?, "OdrvvOov pév d% Kal MeOdvny 26 
2 
Kal "ArodAwviav Kai Sto Kal Tpidkovra modes em 


me A > 7 
Opakns €d, as amdoas obtws eyas avypnKey @oTeE 
1 roAdoorov Bt. D, 


2 Post éxeiva add. kai rodro éx Bpaxéos Ad you padiov detEa B?. D. 
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> > > - 
und ef mémot @knOncay mpocedOdvT eivar padzov 
d ~ \ Si 2 By a b) Ld 
eimeiy’ Kal To PoKxéov €Ovos TocodTov avnpnpéevov 
gloTe, GAAG Oetrradia mHs Eyer; ovKX! TAS ToALTELas 
lat 7 \ ve 
kal Tas models av’T@y mapynpnTat Kal TeTpapxias 
? 
KatéaTnoey, iva pi) povoy KaT& ToAELS GAAA Kal KAT 
> 
€Ovn Sovrctwow; ai & ev EvBoia mores ovK Hon 
lol >) ~ > a v2 ~ 
Tupavvodvrat, Kal Tatra ev vow mdnolov | OnBaor 
kal A@nvev; ov ditappydnv eis! Tas emiaToAads ypdge 
‘éuol &° early elpyyn mpos Tods akovety émod Bovdo- 
7 ? \ 5) 7 \ a ~ a4 > 
pévous; Kal.ov ypdpe pev tadra, tots 3 epyots od 
~ Jie ne: e 
move, GAN &b EdAromovroy olxerat, mpoTEepov Kev 
ér ’AuBpaxiav, Hdw exec tTnALKavTnv modu ev ITedo- 
> € 
trovvnoe, Meydpas émeBotvdAevoe mpdnv, ob % Eddas 
ov’ 1 BdpBapos tiv mreovegiav ywpet TavOparov, 
‘ mf? it tA cd oe A ye oe 
kat Tad0 dpovTes of “EXAnves a&rravtes Kal akovovTes 
ov Tréumopey mpeaBels mept ToUT@Y mpds aAAHAOUS Kal 
+ ~ ey \ ~ la * 
ayavaktodpev, ota St Kak@s Siakeiueba Kal d10- 
fs 6 x , a 2 BY > 
Nevertheless popvypeOa Kata mores oT ayxpL THS 
we do not s Gee > 9) y a 
combine for THHEPOV TpEpas ovdey ore Tav ouUpude- 
defence, —_ povtwv ote Tav SedvT@v mpaéat duvdépeba, 
ovde avaTivat, ovdé Kowaviav Bonbeias Kai gidrtas 
ovdcuiav moimoacbat, drAd\ga peifo ‘yryvdpmevoy Tov 
dvOpwirov meptopapev, Tov ypdvov KEepdavat TodTov dy 
&dos amédduTar ExaoTos éyvoxds, os y pol Soxet, 
ig an n 
ovx bras cwoOnoerar Ta Tov “EAjvov cKoTav ovdE 


1 éy rais émicrodais B*. D. 
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mpatT@v, eémel Ort ye womep TeEpiodos 7) KaTaBorAy 
TupeTov 7 Tivos dAdov! Kakod Kal 76 madvy méoppw 
SoxotvT. viv adgectdvar mpocépyerat, ovdels ayvoet?. 
kal pay Kakeivd ye tore, ort doa pev U6 Aaxedatpovior 30 


HN ») an 7 d > 

9 vp Huey eracyov of “EAnves, GAN ov or reflect 
a that tt ts a 

vd yvnciwv ye dvtay THs “EdXdAdOos HOl-  farsarian’ 

who ts thus 

maltreating 

anf? v 
trérxaBe TOP womrep dv ei vids ev ovain ‘Hellas. 


é 


~ 4 
kovvTo, Kal Tov avTov Tpodmoy ay Tis 


TOMAR yeyovas yviows dike Te pity Karas pond 
> 66 ? SEAN N: =~ BA 7 > . 
6p0@s, kat adTd pev Todro aEvov péurpews civar Kat 
e € > > , Dy ¢ > Va 
Katnyopias, as & ov mpoonKav 7 ws od KAnpovdpmos 
tovTov ov Tatra | mole, ovK évetvar héyew. et dE 119 
a 31 
ye OodAos 7) broBoApatos TA pi) MpochKovTa ameAdveE 
kal édupaivero, Hpdkres 60@ paddov dewdv Kal opyns 
> 5) 
dévov mavres av Epnoar® civat. GAN odx bTEp Pidimiov 
ea cr a y 
kal @v éxelvos mpdtrer viv, ovx obras Exovow, ov 
A 4 
povov obx”EdAnvos dvros ovde mpoojkovtos ovdev Tois 
“EXdnow, GdrX ovd& BapBdpov évredOev SOev Kadov 
a ee £2 
eimreiy, GAN 6dEOpov Maxedévos, d0ev od advdpdmodov 
omrovdaioy ovdey Av mpd : 
hv mporepov +. 
lo 2 ig 6 A 
Kairo. ti rhs éayarns UBpews amodeirel; Surely his 
’ x Au if 5 2 Z a) \ zmsolence has 
ov mpos T® TroAELS® avnpynKevat TIONTL MEV reached the 
Ace , Ox summit. 
Ta MbO.a, Tov Kowdy Tov “EAAjvoy ayava, 


kav adros pi raph, Tods? dovAovs aywvobeTHoovTas 
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~~ ~ bd ‘ ae 
méume; [Kvpios! d& Mud@v Kai Trav emi rods" EXAnvas 
las Vd 

mapodwr éoti, kat gpoupats Kai ~€vois Tovs Tomous 
Tobrous KaTéxer; exer 6& Kal THY Tpopavtelay TOD 

A a 2 WN 
Geod, mapdcoas tuas Kat Oerradrods kal Awptéas Kai 

e PP 
tovs dAdouvs "Audixrvovas, fs ovdé tots “EdAnow 
33 dract péreot ;| ypdper 8¢ OerTarois dv xpi) Tpomov 
moritever Oat ; méurrer Ot E€vous Tovs peév els MopOpér, 
lon A 2 > ee 

tov Onpov exBadrodvras Tov “Eperpiéwy, Tods 0 em 
2 2 
Qpedv, tbpavvoy Piriotidny KatacthoovTas; aA 
bums Tad0’ dpdvres of “EXAnves avéxovTat, Kal Tov 
STEN , v4 X\ 4 y+ ~ 
avtoy Tpomov doTEep THY yxddagav eporye SoKovar 
6 ~ beet N79) ‘ 0’ £ \ o 
ewpely, evxduevor pev? ph Kal’ éavtods ExacrTor 

yevécOat, Kwdrvew dé ovdels Emryerpav. ov 
Still no one 


. ’ By lod 
acts,evenin povov & éfh ols 7 “EdAds bBpiferar br 
self-de ence. 5 3 ha Metres 2 ») 352, ene ie 
avTov, ovdels auvvetat, a\X’ ovd trép wv 


SEN ¢ 2 a 2 a x Dy of 
autos Exagtos adiKketrat’ toiTo yap on Tov’axarov 


120 éoriv. od KopiwOiwv én |’AuBpaxiay edpdrvbe Kal 


> na - 
Aevkdda; otk Axatdv Natmakrov éuépoxev Airwdois 
Va i Psy ip ? ~ rele E \ 
35 mapadécev; obxt OnBaiwy “Exivoy adypnra; Kai 
a 2 \ fa -. 4 Bs 7. > 
viv emt Bugavriovs mopeverat cuppdxous dvtas; ody 
A IA > 
Huo, EO TAG, AMAA Xeppovjoou Thy peyiotny eye 
aN K Ob 4 ~ - ? of 
mod Kapdiav; tatra toivyy mdoyovres dmavtes 
LA ‘ 
HéeAAopev Kal padakioueba Kal mpds Tods mAnoiov 
2 a cal ~ 
BrEropev, amicrodvTes GAAHAOLS, OD TE TaVTAaS Has 


* xiptos—pereoty; om. Z. dant sine canc. B4. D. 


2 pev om. Z, 


s" 
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3 mee 2 ee ee 3 A ? , 

aotkovvTt. Kaito. Tév dmacl doedyas oUTw xpwpEvov 
ve 2 - an 

ti otecOe, ereiddv Kal? Eva wav éxdotov Kvp.os 
2 

yévnra, Th mroijoel ; 

“7 > ay fe 4 x J - wy - 
Ti obv airiov Tovt@vi ; od yap d&vev XOyou Kal OtKaias 36 

3 2. BA 7 fp ef ey ¢ ge \ 

airias ore 760 obras eixov ErToipws TPOS yp a is she 

yi, ~ 
erevOepiay of” EXXnves!, ob're viv mpos ro cause? Tt 


2s thts. In 


OovAreve, Av TL TOT, AY @ avdpes AOnvaior the old days 
] 24 P | : 
x nothing could 


Bb] ~ a n~ Va lot e) 
év Tais TOY TOAA@Y CLlavolais 6 Viv OvK — be bought, 


+ N DN Ste Pee SAS , now every- 
éativ, 6 Kal ToD Mlepoa@y Expdtnoe mrobTou thing has 
a price. 


kal €devOépay ye THY “EdAaSa Kal ovre 
ie of o~ 2 HN ~ € ~ A 7 
vavpaxias ovre mECns paxns ovdemids HrTaro, viv 6 
dmoAwAos amavTa AedvpavTat Kal dv@ Kal KdéT@ 
~ c > 

metroinke Ta Tov EdAjvav mpdypata, ti obv jv 
Toro”; Tos mapa Tay dpxev PBovdopévov? 7 dia- 37 
POcipe tiv “EdAdSa xphpara rAapBdvovras dmavTes 
éuloovy, kai xaderdrarov jv 7d dwpodokobvTa é£edey- 
XOjvatt, Kal Tinwpia peyiorn TovTov EKdrAaGov®, Toy ody 38 
Kalpov éxdoTov Tov Tpaypadtay, dv  THXN® | moAAdKLS 121 
Tapackevacel, ovkK Hv mpiacba mapa Tay eydvToY 

1 Gravres of "EAAnves BL 

2 Post rotro; add. oddev morkidov ovdé copdy, Gd dru rods 
Kew. 1. 

3 dei Bovdopévav D. * edeyxOjva D. 

5 Post éxdrafov, add. kai mapairnors ovdepia jy ovde ovyyvopn 
Be. LD. 

® Post réyn add, kat trois duédover kara Trav mpooexdvTav kal Tois 


a na nN , s 1 
pndev eOedover moveiv kara Tv mdvta & mpoone moatrdvrav B?, 1D), 
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~ \ X XQ 3 - 
ovdt Tav oTpaTnyotvTay, ovde Thy Mpos aAAHAOUS 
12 te. Or XN > Ni 7 \ A 
Opovotay, ovde THY mpos TOUS TUpdvvovs Kal TOUS 
~ 2 lot 
BapBdpovs dmioriav, ovS bdws ToLodrov ovdév, viv 
& dnav’ eomep é& ayopas éxmémpara Tada, avTeio- 
qkrat S& avi robray bp ay ambdwdr€E Kal vevoonKey 

lot lal a - 
 ‘EdAds. tadra 8 éotl ri; ¢fdos, ef Tis eine TL, 
yéros, dv bpodroyf?, picos, av rovrois Tis eémiTipa, 
Tadrka avd baa éx Tod SwpodoKety HApTynTat, eel 
, QA 4 nO \ 4 3 > 
Tpinpes ye Kal copdtrov mAnOs Kal xpnpdtov® Kal 
THs aAns Katackevns ap0ovia, kal Tarra ots dv Tis 
’ - A 7 i“ a vA ay Vd ‘ 
laxvew Tas TodELS Kpivol, viv amracl Kal TAEiM Kal 
~ ~ nr? 
pel(m éott tev TéTE TOAAG, GAN Aravta Tadr 
dxpnota ampaxta dvovnta t1d TY mMwdovYTOV 

ylyverat. 

HG, So A a? » X \ ra (ee ans , \ 
tt 0 obTw Tabr Exel, TH wey vov dpare Oymrov Kal 
ovdeyv éuotd mpocdetabe padptupos: Ta & ev Tots dv@bev 

te d > 7 cd ’ >| te d , 
Xpovols Tt Tavavtia elxev, ey@ Onddow, ov Rédyous 
2 v a rE IAA 7 a“ fe an 
éuavTod Aéywv, GAG ypdupata Tav Tpoydveyv TOY 
¢ te 4 a to) 5 é@ ’ ra > 
buetépov*, & Ketvor> KatéBevto eis oTHAnv XadKhy 

wv 

ypdwavres els akpomodw®. “ApOutos, gdyoiv, 67 


1 rév roovtay BY, =? Add. ovyyvepn trois edeyxopuevors BY. D. 


> ypynpdrov mpdcoda B*. D. * tov tyerépov Sexviov B?. 

5 ’kewwor Z.; dxeivor D, 

® Post dxpémrodw B*. D, add. ody ta adrois 7 xpnowa (Kal yap 
advev tovtwy T&v ypappdroy ra Sedvra eppdvovy) Gdn’ ty’ bpeis exnre 
brouynpara kai mapadelypata Os Urep THY ToLovT@Y omovddew mpoc- 
net. Th ody éyer TA ypdupara 5 7 60m. Di; ¢Zae BY 
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Mveévaxros Zedeitns &tisos! Kal mod€éutos Tod Ojpov 42 


a? , \ an io EA 
Tod “AOnvaioy kal Tov cuppdyov avros 
fe , — ee , » Witness the 
Kai yévos. 0’ 4 airla | yéypamrat Ov decree about 122 
AN Pee aS eee 2 ¢ N x AG? Arthmius, 

HY TAUT EYEVETO? OTL TOV KPUTOV TOV EK which ts in 

striking con- 
trast with 

our present 42 
conduct. 


M aN 2 f Le BA Fon oe) 
noov eis Iedorévynoov hyayevy, TadrT 
éoTl T& ypdppata. AoyiferOe 6% mpds 
~ > ? an ) 
Ocdv2, tis Av TOO H Sidvoia TOY AOnvatev 
~ IZ ~ ve xX 7 XN 3 7 ba ~ 
Tov Tote Tadta TolovtyTwv, 7 Ti Td akiwpa, exelvor 
Zereirny Twa” ApOpsov Soddov Baciréws (4) yap Zérad 
2 ~ ° 7 [74 “ Pe cal 4 
éote tHS ’Acias), bre 7G Seombrn dtaxov@y yxpvotov 
> a 
hyayev eis Medorévynoov, odk AOjvage, éxOpov abrav 
ae ae, NX: “ 4 aieN \ 7 \ 
avéyparpav kal TOv cvppdyov attoyv Kal yévos, Kal 
ee a aD, ‘ > Q Ba ¢ \ 7 
dripovs. totto & éotiv ovx iy dv Tis ovTwal phoecev 44 
a A > ~ 
atipiav’ tl yap TO Ledeitn, Tov AOnvatwy kody e€i 
a +9 ~ ~ 
py peOéeew euedrrgcv?; adrN Ev Tots hovixols yéypamrat 
vopows, vreép av av pry 664 dévou dicdoacbat, ‘ Kal 
? a 
dripos’ dno.‘ reOvdrw. tobro dy réyel, Kabapoy Tov 
TOUT@Y TIVa aTOoKTEiVavTG cival. oUKODY EvdputCov EKELVOL 45 
a yn nn € 2 4 € ca pd 
Ths mavtov tov “EdAjvev cwrnpias avrois émipe- 
7 fn ’ \ \ > ~ y y 2 
Anréov civar ov yap av avrots euerev ef Tis EV 
val Af? 
[edomovvjcw Tivds dveirat Kai dtapbetper, pt) TodO 
? y Se) A 
dmodapBdvovow éxdrdagov 8 obTw Kal ETLuw@podyTo 
, ~ 2 
ods alcbowro® dore Kal ornriTas Troteiy. x O€ TOUTwY 
1 Yorw Bt. goto D. 2 Kal Oewpetre map’ dpiv adrois B'. D. 


§ Post gueddev add. add’ od rodro héyer Bt. D. 
* 886 [ d¢kas | Bt: 5 aiabowrTo Swpodoxovvras BL 
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, Re > A , , > 
eikéTws Ta Tov ‘EAXAjvev jv TO BapBdpw poPepa, ovx 
6 BaépBapos tois”EXXnow, ad od viv: od yap ottws 
exe’ dpeis ore mpds Ta ToLatra ovTe mpos TaAAa, 
GdX THs! ; | etw KededeTe Kal odK dpytetade ; 

EK TOY TFPAMMATEIOY ANATITNOSKET?, 


“Eat totvuy tis edOns ASyos Tapa Tay Tapapubet- 


itis urged T0ae Bovdropévov tiv mod, ws dpa 
that Philip 
zs not so power- 
Sul as the 

Lacedaemo- 


- \ ~ e - 7 X - 
n1awSsS Were. Kal Yns aTracns, Baoir€éa oe OULLAKX OV 


® > 
ovmm Pirimmos eotiv? ofof mot Hoay 


Aaxedatpoviot, ot Oadrdttns pev jpxov 


3 7 4 
elxov, bdlatato 8 ovdev adtots: GAN suws hpdtvaro 
b - € [4 \ > > td 2 x bs id 7 
Kakelvous 7) TOALS Kal ovK avnpTdcbn. eyo dé amdv- 
Tov as €mos eimeiy ToAAY ciAndétav eémidociy, Kal 
Or ¢ 7 ow ~ ~ ~ a9 IQX\ 
ovdey dpolwy dvt@y Tav viv Tots mporepov, ovdey 
Q ~ 7 BY X a 2 lon \ > 
Hyobpat wA€ov 7) TH TOD TodEmou KEeKLWHGOaL Kal éri- 
dedwkevat, mpOtov pev yap axkovto Aaxedatpovious Tére 
\ ze \ 2} 4 ie ~ BY A N 
Kat mavtas Tovs dAdous* TéTTApas phvas 7 WEVTE, THY 
€ 4 b 4 2 Vg xX \ /2 XX 
a@paiay aithy, éuBadrdvras av Kal kakédoavTas Thy 
xépav® dmdirats Kal wodTLKols oTpaTevpacw dvaxe- 


A > > ~ 
pelv em oikov mdédw* ottw 6 apxaiws eixov, paddov 
eo% 


* Post més add. tore adroit’ ri yap Set wept mavrwv tpev Karn- 
yopev ; mapamdnaias b€ kai ovdév BeAtiov tuav dmdvtes of Aourot 
"EMAnves. Sidrep pypi eywye Kal omovdys modAns Kal Bovdys ayabijs 

‘ , , o o Ey a fe 1 
Ta mapévra mpdypata mpoodeicba. Tivos eirw; kedevere BY. D. 
2 om. Z. 3 égtt rowovros B*. D, 
4 rovs "EAAnvas BY. D. 5 rv avtimddov xopav BY. D. 
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XN ~ lA al 

dé moditiK@s, @oTe o8dE ypyydtov a@veicbar Tap 

> ’ aN ~ 

ovdevos ovdév, GAN civar vouipov Tia Kal mpodavh 

\ > vos n~ 

Tov moAepov. vuvi & 6pate pey Symov Ta mAEloTa 49 

Tovs mpoddtas amoAwAeKéTas, oddev O& ex : 
j Benge ' , , Bue the con- 

mapardtews ovde wadyns yryvopmevov’ aKov- ditions of 
XN > ») ie iA « warfare are 

eve 0& Pikimmoy oxi 79 Pddayya Omdl- — entirely 

changed. 


~ > 
Tav ayev BadigovO dro. BotvAeTat, adr 
T@® wWirovs lrméas to€stas ~évous, rowodrov eEnprjada 

, ee X Sars as Z \ a 
oTparémedov, émedav 8 éml rovros mpos vooodyTas 50 
2 € ca) ? A b € \ lon i > 
év abrois | mpooméon Kai pndeis trép rhs xdpas dt’ 194 

> vol 

 admotiav e&in, pnxavipat emioTioas moALopKel,, Kal 


ciwomd Oépos Kai xelpdva, ws ovdéy Siapéper, odd 


, \ 2 7 e A 7 lo’ ZA 
éotiv eEaiperos @pa Tis Hv Oiadelwer, Tadra pévTor 51 
ek O07 ~ 7 b) “ - A 
mavras €lddras Kal Aoyifopévous ov det mpocécOa Tov 
Ya ) \ , tN 2 \ > AG) X la 
modepmov els THY XOpav, ovd els THY EHDELaY TIY TOO 
Tore mpods Aaxkedaipoviovs mod€pou Bdérovtas éxTpa- 
XnroOqvat, GAN as ek mrelotou guddrrecOat Tots 
mpdypact Kal Tails mapackevais, dws otkobev pr 
lo 7 
KwhoeTat okomrodvTas, ovxi cupmTrakévTas OLayovifeo- 
Oar. mpos pev yap mordenov morAd Hvac mrEovEenTH- 52 
a > ) a ~ 
pal hiv drdpxe, dv wep © avdpes AOnvaior roveiy 
‘ “ a Z a. »Y 
eéropev & Set, ) pvous THS Exetvov xapas, Hs aye 
lan ad Y re 
Kal pépew éore WoAdjv Kal KaK@s Trovety, dha pupla: 
an n~ 3 - la 
eis 0& dyGva dpewvov hay Exelvos OKNTAL. 
a a x A. : 
Od pdvoy 8 det Tatra yryvdckewv, ovde Tols Epyots 5: 


ad ~ lot 2 by X ‘ a 
éxeivoy autverOat Tots Tov moe“ov, GAAG Kal TH 


ies) 
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a BY a 2 \ > Can Gey > ~ 
oyiop@ kal tH Stavoia rods map vp viTEep avToU 
lol f Ya n~ 
Aéyovras pLojoa, evOvpovpévovs ST ovK EverTL TOV 
~ ~ lon SS BY AN 
THs ToAEwS! ExOpaY KpaTHoal, Mply av TOVS 
Above all, the ‘ ss apd b “ f vi 
friends of év avTH TH WoAEL KoAdONTE UITNpETOVYTAS 
Philip in our . Ae 
54 city must be | ekelvows. 6 pa Tov Ala Kal Tovs adAous 
selenced, - a 3 ) 
Oeods ob? SuvHcecde tpeEts TonTaL, GAN Els 
~ a a yf a LA 
TodTo agixbe powpias 7) mapavolas 7 ovK exw Ti eyo 
(moAAdKis yap Euovy emedHrvbe Kal TobTo poPeio ba, 
? 
ph Te Oatpovioy Ta mpdypata édatyy), date odopias 
a ’ 
p0dvov® oxdépuparos, Hs Twos av THXNTE EveK aitias 
ip an y 
avOpdmous picbwrots, dv odd av dpyvnbeiey Evie ws 
~ 
125 odk «lol rovodro1, Méyev KeAeverE, | Kal yehGTe dy TLoL 
55 AodopnOGow, Kal ovyf mw TodTo Sewdv, Kairep dv 
elvov' GAA Kal peTa& TrAElovOS & f jeo- 
dewdyv' adAQ be Aelovos aopadeias modiTeve 
Oar deddxare tovros 7) Tois brép buadv éyovow. 
kairor Oedoacbe dcas cuppopas mapackevdger Td TOV 
Totovrwy €0édew adkpoacbat. A€~w O Epya a wdvTes 
ay 
eloco be, 
56 *Hoav év ’OdtvO@ Tey év Tols mpdypact Tes pev 


Remember the Pidtrmov Kal waévO bmnperodvtes éxelvo, 


evil done by 
such men at 


Obnthus,  eboovotv of modiTat mpaTTovTEsS, TOTEpoL 


Twes 6€ TO BertioTov Kai dmws pr dov- 


On tiv marpida ééddrccav; 1 worepo Tods émméas 
1 rév ¢éo Tis Todews B. D, 

? ob Stvacde ipeis moupoar od8€ Botrdecbe B?. 

> i) POovov 7) oxoppatos B. D. 


_ 


SE 
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mpovdocay, av mpodobévtwv”Ordvvb0s adméAeTo; of Ta 
Pirimrov gppovodvres Kal dr fv % WodrLs Tovs Ta 
Ta ~ 
Bérriora réyovtas cuKopavrobyTes Kal diaBddrovres 
> n~ an 
ovTas mote Tov y Amroddwvidny Kal éxBarciv 6 Ofpos 
6 Tov ’OdvvOioy éreio On, 
Ov i. 3 iA a \, a re, 
v TOlyUY TAaPA TOVTOLS fovols TO €Oos TobTo mévTa 57. 
kaka elpydoato, adddobt & oddapot: GAN at Evetria, 
3 
év “Epetpia, éredy amaddayévtos Mdovtdpxou Kat 
Tov Eévev 6 Ofpos elye Ty TéAW Kal Tov MopOpdv, 
of pev eh das hyov Ta mpdypara, of & émi Pidurmov. 
akovovtes O€ TOUT@Y TX TOAAR pGdAov! of Tadaimwpot 
\ ee) Po A y , N 
kal dvotvxeis Eperpieis tedevtdvtes émeicOnoay Tovs 
bmép avtav éyovtas éxBareiv?. Kal ydp Tor méurpas 58 
<} 7 € Us 3 > os di, \ 2? 
mrovikoy 6 ovppaxos® abrois Pikurmos Kai évous 
- a id ~ ~ ~ \ las 
xiArlovs, Ta telyn tepieitde Tod [lopOpot Kai zpeis 
KatéoTnoe Tupdvvous, “Immapxov Avtopédovta Kei- 

5 S 4 Vaya de) vA > ~ 4 \ 
Tapxov’ Kal pera Tabr éEedAjdakey Ex THS Spas dis 
Hn Bovdopévovs cdfecOat, tore pev méurpas | Tods 126 
per’ Evpuddyou gévous, méduy bt rods pera lap- 
peviovos*. 

4 5] lal 
Kal ri det Ta Todda Eyetv; GAN ey Npe@ Pirs- 59 
ations pev empatre Pirirm@ Kal Mévin- and at Oreus, 
> lanl er ~ 
mos kal Zoxpatns kal Odas Kal Ayamatos, olmep vbv 
Exover THY ody (kal rabr’ jdecav dmavtes), Eddpaios 


1 waddov b€ ra rdavra D. 2 ékBadrew D. 


4 


> § ovppayos Kal didos B?. D. rére—Tlappeviovos om. Z. 


61 


127 
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dé tis, dvOpwros Kal wap hiv wor evOdde oixjoas, 
dros €hevOepor kal pndevds SodAot EcovTal, ovTos Ta 
pev GddAa os Bpi¢ero Kal mpoernrakigero brs Tov 
Ojpou, TokAd dy ein Every’ EviavTG O& mpdrEepoy THs 
dddoews evedergey Os mpoddrnv Tov Pirrotidnv Kai 
where Euph. TODS peT adTod, alcBdpevos & mpdrrovow, 


raeUs Was 
driven to 


suicide. xopnyov Exovres Pidrummov kai mpvtavevd- 


avotpagévres S& dvOpwrot moddol Kal 


pevor! dmrdyovor Tov Evppatoy els 7d decpwryjpiov ws 
ouvTapatrovTa Thy moAdw, dpav d& TabO’ 6 djpos 6 
~ ) na 2 ‘\ lo) Lal XN ™ \ > 3 
Tov ’Qperav, avti Tob 7T@ pev BonOeiv rods A aro- 
7 ~ \ 9) 2 Yq \ OF 2 aN 
Tupmavioat, Tols pev ovK wpyl¢ero, Tov 8 émiTHdevov 
A ~ y+ Nie: - Ay af € Ni 
Taira mabey pn Kal eméxaipev. pera Tad of pev 
PAE eh) 7, € va , 7 y ef ( yp 
em e£ovolas oméans nBovrAovTo Erparrov bres % moALs 
AnpOjoerat, Kal KaTecKevd(ovTo THY mpaéivr Tov Oe 
ToAA@Y «i Tis atobolTo, éolya Kal KaTemémANKTO, TOY 
Evdpatov, ota emrabe, peuvnpévor?, ota & aOAlws 
duéxetvTo Bore ov mporepov éTOAUNoEV ovdels ToLovTOU 
Kakod mpoclovTos pngat hoviv, mpiv SiacKkevacdpevor 
v4 lo 
mpos Ta Telxn Mpooneray of mor€uiov THvikadTa 8 of 
pev nutvovTo of b& mpovdidocav. ths O& médEws 
ottws adovons aicypes Kal Kak@s of péy apxovot Kal 
| tupavvotct, tos rote oad fovTas avrodvs Kal Toy 
Evdpaiov €éroiwovs dridy moeiv dvTas Tovs pev 
exBadrdvres todvs d& amoxreivavtes, 6 & Evdpaios 


oe 
1 mpuravevduevor map’ ékeivov D, 2 pepynuevos Bi, 


—— a) 


—_—. <>" 
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éxelvos dmréchatey éavtdv, Epyo paptuphoas dru) Kal 
Stxaiws Kai Kkabapds trip Tév TodiTéy advOcLoTHKEL 
Pirin. 

Té obv mor airiv, Oavpdger tows, Tod? Kal rods 63 
‘OdvvOiovs Kal rods “Eperpieis kal tods 


In each case 


2 . 
Qpeiras Hdwov mpos Tors brép Pirlo the patriots 
WEE OVETCOME 


déyovTas Exe 7 Tods brép EavTOy*®; brreEep by the parti- 
. Die. AC Sey RUN SOS 62E A a sans of Philip. 
kal tap vpiv, ore Tots pev trep Tod Bed- 
a, a OX 4 yo wd \ 
tiorov éyouoty ovde BovAopévors eveotiv éviore mpés 
~~ bf lal 
xapw ovdev cimeiv’ Ta yap mpdypat advdyKn oKorely 
oe , € > 2 > a fe Pe 
bras cwoOycera of 0 év attois ois yapifovrau 
Pirinme cvpmpdtrovow. eicgépery Exédevoy, of 8 64 
ovdty dev ehacav’ modepeivy Kal pr moredve, of & 
dyew elphynv, ews eykatehndhOnoav, TadAdAa Tov 
SEN 7, = 4 oar: ‘\ eae ze 
avtov tpomov oluat mavO, iva pn Kad Exaora éyor 


¢ Ve 


a a“ ~? 
of pév, ed’ ois yxapiobytart, tafr edreyor®, of & e& 


i. 


av euedrrAov cobhnoecOar®, moddAd O€ Kai Ta TehevTaia 
2 c A x 4 By > » € \ 
ovx ovTws ore mpos Xdply ovTe Ot’ dyvotay of ToAAol 
mpolevto’, GAN vrokatrakdvdpevol, émedy Tots édots 
n Q 5) 
hrraoba évipigov. 6 vy Tov Ala Kai tov ArdAd@ 65 
dédoika eyw® ph wahOnTE dpets, ereday idnre® ExAoyt¢6- 


fal I 7 es \ \ 
pevow!? pndey dyiv évdv. Kairor pry yévorrol™ pev Ta 


1 gre Stxaias Bt. D. 2 ro D. 3 abrév D. 
4 #8n xaptovyrat 18345, 1B). 5 Kal édvmovy ovdev B1. D. 
6 —. et B41. add. mpoojoay 8 dréxOeva. 7 gpootevto Z. 


5 éywye Bt. ® eidjre Z. D. 10 ék Noyiopod Bt. D, 
> 1 yévorr0, & dvdpes ’AOnvaion B*. Z. D. 
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YA 29) 4 : , \1 i A \ 
mpdypat €v TovT@ TEOvdvat dé! pupidKis KpEiTTov 7 
lot ’ € ~ 
128 KoAakela Te movjoat 2Pidurmov?, | Kady y’ of moAXoi 
m= A , A 
ee viv amednpaciy ’"Qpetov Xap, dre Tots 
1é citzes NOW ky 5 
reap the re- Pidimmou pidows eréTpepayv avrovs, Tov 6 
ward of such P is a7 : D LVS £ 
66 misplaced  Evdpatov edOovv' Kadjv y 6 Ojmos 6 
dence. Zz 
sous "Eperpiéwy, drt Tods pév tpyetépous mpéo- 
? 
Bes amndace, KrXertrdpyw © evéd@xey avrév: Sovded- 
ovol ye paotryotpevor Kal ogharropevor*. Kades 
~ if 
’Ordvvbiwv éedeicaro toy Tov pev Aacbévn immapyxov 
> 
xelporovnodvtav, tov O& “Amoddwvidny éxBadédvTor. 
67 Hopla Kal kakia To.adra® édmifew, Kal kax@s Bovdevo- 
e y ~ 2 
févous Kal ndeév ov mpoonKer Troveiy €OédAovTAasS, GAAG 
Tov wmtp Tov exOpav eydvT@Y akKpowpévous, TNAL- 
na an > 
63 KavTnY NyeloOat ToALY olKEly TO péyeOos BaTE pnd ay 
€ a ie \ 2? 6 \ ‘ > a“ 6 ’ te 
érioby 7 Sewov metoecOat, Kal phy Kaxkeivo® aicxpér, 
a a ? ~ 
taotepov wor eimeiv" ‘tis yap dv b4On Tatra yevécOan ; 
XN X hi zd \ Q ‘ XX > 
vy Tov Ala, @er yap 7d Kal Td Torqoa 
Vain regrets ei . - 2 yA Nee 
aveuseless; we KAaL TO Ly) TOLNOaAL, TOAAG QV €ELTTELV 
must make the y» ) > ie Bkoamier ss y 
most of the *Xxovev OddvO.01 viv, & rér ed mpoeidovTo, 
m Zz. ad ? a 
ome" ook av am@dovTO «—TOAN av ” Qpetrat, 
69 TOAAG Poxeis, TOAAA THY amoA@AbT@Y ExacToL. GAA 
~ Xv 
Ti TobTwv dpedros avrois; ws adv od{nTat Td oKddos, 
A ayop B.D. > diinro Bi. D. 
° Post GAirmov add. kat rpoéoba rev imép Spar AeyovTa@v Twas 


pa D: 
* arpeBrovpevor Bt. D, 5 a rovatra B1. Z. D. 
® exeivd ye B’. ye Z. D. =” _ ciety aupBavros twds BY. D. . 
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yj A > 
dy TE pelfov dv 7 EXarTov H, TOTE Xpr Kal vatrny Kai 


kuBepyyrny Kal ma&vt dvdpa é€ns mpoOdpovs eivat, kal 
Gj > XN ~ 
dros pnd éxay pir dkov pndeis dvatpéver1, TodTo 
okorreto bat éreiddy Sé 4 Oddarta brépocyn, pdt aLos 
% orrovdy. Kal pets Ttoivyy ® avdpes ’AOnvaior, Ews 70 
> \ n~ , 7 yt 2) AQ v4 
éopev o@ol, woAW peyloTny ExovTes, apoppas mdéi- 
Wy a , A F Z 
agi@pa KadddALoTOV,—Tl Tol@pmev; TaAaL TIS 
Hoes av tows eépoticov KdOnra. éyo vy Al’ épa, 

aK 
| kal ypdw dé, dote av BotAnobe yxetpotovicere®, 129 
aUTOL Tp@Tov apvydmevor Kal Tapackevaipmevol, TpPLh- 
peot kal yphuao kal orparidrais Néyw (Kal yap ay 
dmavres Onmrov dovrAcvely cvyxophyowot of &dAot, piv 
ae X ~ 5) 6 7 5] Ta A op 2. 
y trép THs éAevOepias aywvicréov), Tadta Of TavTa 
avTol TapacKkevacdpevor Kal mroljoavTes® pavepa Tovs 
adovs 76n TmapaxadGpev, kal Tods Tatra diddEovras 
> be a 4 rer IN \ - ‘\ 
extréuTrapey mpéoBes*, iv édv pev melonte, Koly@vovd 


lan bs 


+ \ ~ - ‘ 
éxnte Kal Tov Kiwdbvoey Kal TGV avaho- 


“~T 
— 


Embassies 


pdtv, dv tt dén, ef O& pH, xpdbvous ye De sent 
out, 7 


we 


é€urronre Tos mpdypacw. émeldy yap €ore 
‘ 2) \ 6 7 / > AN ¢ le 
mpos advdpa Kai ovxl cvveotéons TodAEWS LaXvY O TO- 


Neos, ode TodT’ dxpnotoy, oS ai mépvor mpecPeiat 


1 d@vatpée vn B?. 2 xeporornaare D. 

5 rots "EAAnot havepa D. 

4 Add. eis HeAomdvynaoy, eis ‘Pé8or, eis Xlov, &s Baorhéa héyo ovde 
yap tov éxelve ovppepdvtav apéornke Td pi) TodTOV eacat mdvTa 


karaotpevacba D, 
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y ~ 2 \ DEEN 
mepi tiv [MeXomévynoov ekelval Kal KaTHYyopial, as ey@ 
c 
kat llodvevktos 6 BéATioTOS éxetvool Kal Hyhourmos 
Kal! of dAdo mpéoBers mepinrAOopev, Kal erroijoaper 
2 cad 2 ~ \ Vanek) ee vA ie 2 6 ~ (gn) 3 
émioyetv exetvoy Kat wat er ApBpaxiav édOety pHT els 
73 [Medomévynoov 6pphoa, ov pévTor A€yo pyndév avdrovs 
trép avTav advaykatoyv ébéXovtas Toteiy Tovs a&AAoUS 
~. \ N oy . hes Pee 
Tapakadelv' Kal yap eines Ta olkela adrovs mpoe- 
pévous? t&v dddotplov gdckev KpdecOa, Kat Ta 
TApovTa TEpLopavTas Umrép TOV peAAOvT@Y TOS adAOUS 
a > - ~ > \ ~ X\ 2 vA 
gpoPely, od Aéyw TabTa, GAG ToIs pev ev Xeppovfic@ 
’ A > x 
Xphpat amocré\Aa dnl dey Kal TdAAa boa dover 


130 Tovely, avTods é mapacKkevd(erbar*, | rods 


and prepara- , 5 - i 
tions must 6 G&dAovs “EdAnvas ovyKadely ovvadyev 
be made. 


OddoKew vovbereiv' ratr éori mores 

74 d€iwmpa exovons HAikov tpiv tmdpye, ei 6 otecbe 
Xarkidéas tiv “ErdAdda cdcew 7) Meyapéas, dpeis 
& drodpdcecbar ta mpdypata, ovKx dpbds oleobe 
oe ayannrov yap av* abtol cdfavTat TobTay 
cially this EkaoTol, GAN bpuiv TodTO TpaKTéov” bpiv 
duty devolves. , i a ee ae ae a 
ol mpoyovot TotTO TO yépas ExTHOAYTO Kal 
75 KaTéAumoy peTd TOAAGY Kal peyddrov Kwdbvev, el 
d BovrAeTat (nTrdv Exacros Kabedeirat, Kal dws pyndev 


Se - oe =~ \ I OX Ua > A 
avTos ToLnoEl TKOT@Y, Tp@Tov ey ovde pH TOO cdpn 


» Add. kat KAeuréuayos kat Avkodpyos D. ? qpovepevous D, 


® Add. kai mporovs & xpi) mowodvras rtére Kat rods dAdovs 
k.7.A. D, * ed D. 
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\ 7 ao 2 a A 2 Ye 
Tovs TolnoovTas, emeita Oé€dotka doy pi TavO dma, 
daa ov Bovddued iy Hut avd f] 
vrcueOa, Trolety Huty dvdyKn yevioerat, 
"Ee \ on a - a Z ees fa 
yo pev On TadTa éyo, TabTa ypddow Kal oivpar 76 
a 5) = x 
Kal vov é7e éravopbe@lnva dv Ta mpdypata TovTeV 
yiyvopevev, ef O€ TLs €xeu ToOUT@Y TL! BédTLOV, eyéTO 
Kai oupPovrdcvéro. 671 8 duty det, tobr’, o mdvTes 


TUVEVEYKOL, 


7 
Deol, 


, 
u TL TOUT@Y 1D 


NOTE ON THE VE XOT 
PHIELEPIC ait: 


[For a full discussion see Rehdantz ‘ Philippische Reden ;’ 
Zusatz zur adritten Philippischen Rede. Weil: Les harangues 
de Démosthine. Dradseke in Jahrbuch der class. Philologie. 
Suppl. Bd. 7.] 

Ir will be seen from the notes at the foot of the text that the 

_ diversity of reading is much greater in this speech than in any 
of the others. The two manuscripts generally regarded as the 
best, = in Paris, and L in Florence, both (or rather the first 
hand in both) omit a number of single words and whole clauses 
which are found in most of the other MSS., and some of them 
in the later hand of these manuscripts themselves. 

The simplest course is that followed by the Zurich editors, 
who accept the authority of 3! and L’ as final, and strike out 
here and elsewhere whatever is not in them. With regard to 
the general question it may be urged (see Draseke op. cit.) that 
the quotations in Dionysius, Hermogenes and other critics afford 
strong evidence on comparison with our text, that there was, 
already when they wrote, a diversity of reading which is hardly 
compatible with the existence of any one tradition of unim- 
peachable accuracy, such as the source of 31 and L? is supposed 
to be. It seems reasonable, therefore, while following these 
two manuscripts in the main, to regard them as at least liable to 
error, and to apply to the passages in question such internal 
considerations of language and sense, as we should in the case 
of any author where there was a variant reading supported by 
respectable authority. 

Even so the question remains why the text of this particular 
speech should be less certain than that of others. Weil’s solu- 
tion is that, in the case of the more important passages at least, 
the longer form of the text represents a fusion of two alterna- 
tive ‘editions’ dating from Demosthenes himself, but his 
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ingenious analysis is in itself no sufficient proof of his theory. 
It is possible that the speech for some reason or other may 
have been more lectured on by the rhetors than others, but this, 
though it may explain obvious cases of interpolation, hardly 
accounts for the more important passages in the vulgate text. 

In the text we have printed as usual from Bekker’s stereotyped 
edition. Many of the shorter phrases in the vulgate Bekker 
rightly rejects as simple glosses which have crept into the 
text. As to the longer passages he sometimes retains the 
shorter version, sometimes accepts the longer. It is not pro- 
posed to discuss all the passages, but a note on two of them 
where the text has a more immediate bearing on the sense, may 
serve to illustrate the lines followed by different commentators, 
and the grounds on which the reading of the text we have 
printed may be justified. 

$$ 6,7. The words ef peév otv ... modepeiv Set are omitted in 
31, L?, and are therefore rejected by the Zurich editors. 

Apart from this external evidence, objections have been 
raised on points of language, Ist. the use of ws after ypdwas. 
But, as Draseke points out, os here is ‘that’ not ‘ how,’ which 
is expressed by draws duvvotvpeOa above ; in any case the use is 
less harsh than that of as in de Pace § 24. 

2nd. Neyo kat Stopi¢oua «i, The use of ef = ‘whether’ is 
undoubtedly remarkable, but it may perhaps be explained by 
the idea of ‘clearing up a doubt’ contained in d.opigopas. 

In favour of the passage it may be said that the style is 
Demosthenic, and the sense is good: and an explanation of the 
omission in 3}, L! lies in the fact that both § 6 and § 8 begin 
with ed ev odv, so that a scribe’s eye might easily overlook the 
intervening words. There is thus at least fair ground for 
keeping the longer version. 

Weil applies his theory of two editions as follows :— 

(a.) One version consists of §§ 6, 7, with which he then con- 
nects § 8, dypi ¢ywye (cipyynv) dyew nas Setv, omitting the words 
between. He avoids the harsh construction of « by putting a 
stop after duopi¢opat, so that the «i clause is the protasis, of which 


ni is the apodosis. 
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(o.) The other version omits §§ 6, 7, the opening sentence of 
§ 8, ei pev ody &c., being alternative to them. 

§ 46. The words tore ... rivos are absent in >’, L’, and are 
omitted by the Zurich editors. There are no difficulties of 
language here. Rehdantz defends them on this ground: with- 
out them the ypappareiov which follows must be supposed to 
contain illustrations of the present degenerate policy of Athens, 
matter unsuitable for a formal document. What is wanted is a 
practical proposal, e.g. of a combination of the Hellenic States ; 
and to this these words would naturally lead up, while the words on 
Philip’s power, which follow, would then find their proper place. 

But against accepting the words it may be said (1) that they 
are inconsistent with what follows; the words ri yap det rept 
TravTov vay Karnyopew do not fit in with cirw kedevere; (2) As 
Draseke shews, the proper place for a practical scheme, such 
as Rehdantz thinks appropfiate here, is in § 70 after ri motdpev ; 
there Demosthenes is preparing the way by shewing the need 
of reform. And it is quite possible that the document contained 
a modern instance to point his moral, the case of some traitor 
who had been rewarded or some criminal who had escaped : in 
which case the extra words are not wanted. 

Weil again supposes that there are two versions. 

(a.) tore a’rol.. . rpoadeicOa, omitting rivos, and omitting the 
document. 

(0.) etm Kedevere Kal ov« dpyteiobe ; EK TOY TPAMMATEIOY 
ANATIDTNOSKEI; but he is dissatisfied with this version and 
suggests that the words «is rovr diye pwpias should follow 
immediately, the intervening clauses disappearing. 

The general conclusion seems to be that a good many glosses 
have found their way into the text of this speech; but that 
there is at least one important passage, where MSS., otherwise 
the best, have omitted part of the original. The whole dis- 
cussion is interesting rather as throwing light on the relation of 
the other MSS. to = and L, than as affecting the real merits of 


the speech. For further discussion we refer our readers to the 
works named above. 
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ON THE PEACE. 
ANALYSIS. 


i. Prologue. 

THE situation is difficult: for it is idle to be eloquent on our losses, gg 1-3, 
and, for the rest, opinions are divided. It is always hard to take 
counsel, and you have made it harder by following events instead of 
forestalling them ; so that criticism is the only thing that prospers. 

And yet, if you will give your minds to it, you may yet hear counsels 
which will improve your present position and retrieve your losses. 


li. Past warnings. 


At the risk of giving offence, I must remind you how my earlier gg 419. 
warnings came true, for it will help your decision now. ist. I opposed 
the despatch of the expedition to help Plutarchus in Euboea; I was 
nearly torn to pieces by hired adversaries, but the shameful end of 
the enterprise justified my advice. 2nd. Ishewed you how Neoptolemus 
the actor was intriguing for Philip, but you would not listen to me; 
you forgot that it was not a stage play you had in hand, but the public 
affairs of Athens. The result is that the man who was collecting money ¢ g, 
in Macedon to spend it for Athens has sold his property here and carried 
the money to Philip. 3rd. When we returned from the ‘ Embassy of the 
Oaths’ I warned you of the falsehood of mens’ promises—that Thespiae 
and Plataea would be restored, that Philip would preserve the Phocians 
and break up the city of Thebes, that Oropus and Euboea would be 
yours—but you were deluded and betrayed the Phocians, in spite of my 
advice. Not that I would boast of my insight: I set it down Ist to §§ 11, 12. 
good fortune, which is stronger than men’s devices; 2nd to the fact 
that I take no bribes; for money disturbs the balance of judgment. 


iii. Advice for the present. 


My advice now is: first, whatever you propose—new allies, new con- §§ 13-19. 
tributions or the like—do not disturb the present peace; it is not a 


A2 3 


§ 14. 


§ 16. 


§ 18. 


§§ 20-23. 


§§ 24, 25. 


ON THE PEACE. ANALYSIS. §§ 13-25. 


glorious peace, but you have made it, and had better keep it, for war is 
not so safe or easy for younow. Secondly, donot give these self styled 
Amphictyons an excuse for a general war against you. I?f we go to war 
with Philip on private grounds, for Amphipolis for instance, I do not 
think that the Thessalians or Argives or Thebans will support him. Not 
that the Thebans love you or hate Philip, but they know, although men 
call them stupid, that they would do the work and Philip would get the 
gains. Again, if we went to war with Thebes for Oropus, we should be 
left to ourselves, for the allies of either side will only help in a war 
of defence. For they are glad enough to save their friends, but not to 
help them to a tyranny over themselves. 

My fear then is lest the war, when it comes, should be one in which 
all make common cause against us. For the Peloponnesian states, 
Argos, Messene, Megalopolis, and others, may be provoked by our 
friendly relations with Sparta: the Thebans are hostile, and may be 
more so, because we receive their exiles; the Thessalians are angry at 
our protection of Phocian refugees, and Philip at our refusal to recognise 
him at the Amphictyony. If all were to unite in a common cause, they 
would be drawn on beyond their special interests and desires, as in the 
Phocian war. ~ 


iv. Zhe lesson of the Phoctan war. 


Philip, Thebes, and the Thessalians all worked together, but with 
very different views. The Thebans desired Orchomenus and Coronea ; 
for this they allowed Philip to seize the passes, and rob them of all 
honour: Philip gave up Coronea and Orchomenus because his real 
concern was to occupy the passes, end the war, and preside at the 
Pythian Games. The Thessalians advanced the power of Thebes and 
Philip, because they wished to have the first place in the Amphictyony 
and at Delphi. Each state, for selfish ends, was led to act against its 
wishes. Remember this, and be on your guard, 


vy. Conclusion. 


Are we then simply to submit? by no means. I advise a course 
which will maintain peace with honour, which will be at once discreet 
and just. Let bolder spirits remember that this is no new policy. We 
allow Thebes to hold Oropus and Philip Amphipolis rather than go to 
war. We let Cardia stand aloof, we yield Chios, Cos, and Rhodes to 
the Carian monarch and suffer the Byzantines to take toll of our ships: 
simply because we think peace brings us more good than war. It is 
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ON THE PEACE, NOTES. .§§ 1-4: 


sheer madness after this to go to war with united Greece for the 

shadow at Delphi. 

The speech was delivered on the occasion of an embassy from the Thebans 
and Thessalians in 346 B.C. respecting the admission of Philip into 
the Amphictyontc council. 

SuckoAiav éxovta, With this use of gyea cf. Ol. 2. 3 exew 
pidoripiay. 
7. For the dative cf. Phil. 2. 13 od mAeovetias évexev.... GdAAG 


TO... .aftovv, 3. 49 TO Padayya... €xewv, infra 23 etc. 
pydev civar mpovpyou is the negative of elvat ri mpovpyou, ‘to be 
advantageous.’ 


kata tav7d&: ‘ With regard to what remains there is no single point 


. on which all hold the same views of the public interest.’ xara is 


here used in two senses (caTa ravrd, na’ &v). There is no exact 
parallel for the phrase sara taira 7yetcOa, ‘to view in the same light’ ; 
but Herod. 5. 3 has ppovéew card Twid7d (an unique expression) ; 8. 68 
KaTa THUTO ywpny expépecda. For the different uses of cata see Herod. 
5.3 who has xara tTwiTd ppovéew, Kata yyapny THY éuhy, Kata TodTO 
dodevées, KaTA Xwpas ExacToL, KaTa TayTa in one chapter. 

SuoKkdAov 8 dvros, etc.: the subject of the gen. abs. is the object 
of the verb which follows. This is not uncommon in Thucydides: 
cf. Thuc. 4. 41 moAAdms poirwyvtwy abtods ampakrous améneumov and 
Kriiger’s Index, Genitiy 1. 

peta ta tpdypata. Dobree quotes from Lucian (Prom. es in verbis) 
KAéwy Tpopndevs €or pera Ta mpdypata. The words gain in emphasis 
from their position. The words of wey... mpaypara are repeated in 
Phil, 4. 30. 

mapa wavra, etc. mapa with the accus. is used both of ‘ extension 
through a period,’ as here, and of coincidence with a moment: cf. Phil. 
I. 33 Tapa Tov Karpov (note). 

apaypata Kat. Cobet omits, but Demosthenes often couples two 
synonyms in this way. 7d mpdyyara is the business of the moment. 

ob piv GAAd introduces a qualifying statement; it answers to op@ 
pev in § 1; cf, OL. 1, 4, ete. 

beAnonte. The aorist here, as in Ol, 1.6; 2. 13 means to come to a 
resolve, make up one’s mind. 

OopuBetv. The word is neutral, and may be used, according to the 
context, of approval, as in Ol. 2. 26 OopuBodvres ws bpOds Né-yerau, or dis- 
approval, asin F. L. 113 @opuBolyrav iuav Kal obm eeddvTwy dover 
avrov. 

aéXews. Used of Athens without thearticle. Cf. Phil. 3. 41 eisdxpdmoduy. 

Ta Mmpoeipéeva. &. has mpoepnyéva, pn being written in a later hand 
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ON THE PEACE. NOTES. 8§ 3-5. 


over an erasure (Weil). 7d yi) mpoepéva and 7a mepireAcippeva are 
suggested readings. The objection to the reading of the text is that it is 
not consistent with the words of § 1, nor with the contents of the speech 
which follows; but we may suppose that Demosthenes is led to use 
a strong expression to point the antithesis to 7d mapév7a. Compare the 
oxymoron of Ol. 3. 19 ray dnévtwy ebrophoa, which is used for the 
sake of antithesis to 74 mapévta dvadwon. The words need not imply 
more than that peace will in time repair the losses of the past. [Perhaps 
dvacwOnoera should be read, the éva- being lost in the preceding eva.] 

wav Avoitehotvtwv. For the genitive cf. Ol. 2. 2 €or Tay 
aigx pa. 

eiSds...6pav. Both participles have a concessive force, but in the 
latter case the meaning is brought out by the éuws following. 

érevBov, ‘tried to persuade.’ This is the common sense of émeGor, 
which is only exceptionally used in the sense ‘ persuaded,’ as in Aesch. 
Ag. 1212 eBoy ovdév’ ovdév. 

tes, especially Midias: cf. Mid. t10. 

BonSetv TlAourdpxym. After the expulsion of the Thebans from 
Euboea we find the alliance with Athens continuing, in spite of the rise 
of tyrants in some of the cities. Athens was in friendly relations with 
Menestratus, tyrant of Eretfia, in 352, and later with Plutarchus, who 
took the place of Menestratus.. Meantime Philip, having gained a 
footing in Thessaly, was trying to secure support in Euboea. Among 
his adherents were Clitarchus of Eretria, an opponent of Plutarchus, and 
Callias and Taurosthenes of Chalcis. Plutarchus appealed to Athens 
for help, and was supported by Eubulus and his party, including Midias, 
and an expedition was sent under Phocion. The date of the expedition 
is put by A. Schaefer in February, 350, but Weil puts it two years later 
(see Schaefer, D. u. s. Zeit. 2.73. Weil, Les harangues de Démosthéne, 
patos etc): 

Afppact, of unjust gains: cf. Ol. 2. 28; 3. 33. purports, ‘paltry,’ in 
contrast to moAAd kal peyddAa. és, with the dative, of the condition 
on which anything is done. Cf. F. L. 182 etmep én’ dpyupiw Te A€youer. 

maQetv «.7.4. The Athenians under Phocion gained a victory at 
Tamynae, but the detachment left behind in Euboea under Molossus, 
on Phocion’s return, was betrayed by Plutarchus, who made terms with 
his opponents, and left the island. Peace was not made with Athens 
till 348. Cf. Mid. § 110, etc.; Plut. Phocion, ch. 12-14. 

tv dvtwv. De Chers. 58 dvonrétatos mavtav dv ein TeV dvTwY 
avOpwuTav, 

obSéves. No people: the plural of ovddeis is regularly used where 
a body of people is in question; cf. Ol. 2. 18 ovdévwv eiat BeATious, ‘ are 
no better than any other set of men.’ 
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Neoptolemus, the actor, went to Macedon with Aristodemus, and § 6. 
on his return advocated the embassy to Philip to discuss peace. Cf. 
F. L. 12. 13 robs wept rijs eiphyns mpéoBes méurew ws Sidummov 
émeiaOnre im’ "Aporodhyou nal Neomrodépou, k.7.A. Ib. 315. 
dtorkodvra . . . kal. Cobet omits this word as a gloss, quoting 
Harpocration mputavevoyta’ dyti Tod SiovkodvTa. Anpoobévns év SiAuz- 
mots. But Demosthenes is fond of double phrases, and diouelv is a 
word he often uses, so that it cannot be rejected with any certainty. 
mputavevovta, The word is strictly used of the tribe, whose 
deputies were taking their turn to preside in the Boule and Ecclesia. 
It is metaphorically used of superintendence and control in general. 
Cf. De Rhod. 3 6 mpuravevcas taira Kal meicas, and Phil. 3. 60; 
Schol. on Ar. Ach. 6 mdvta yap ind tOv mpytavéwy Siemparrero. : 
otkér” aitidcopar, ‘I will not go on to accuse.’ Fut. of present § 7. 
intention, see note on Phil. 3. 10. 
ov5é eis yap Hv. There were more speakers than one in behalf of 
Neoptolemus, and Demosthenes will not single out any one. 
év Avovigou, sc. iep Oedrpw. The fact of Neoptolemus’ profession 
suggests the comparison. ‘If you had been watching a play instead of 
discussing the safety of the state, you could not have been more friendly 
to him and hostile to me.’ 
ott THY, K.7.A. The logical object of 7oOAaOa is dmdywr oixeTat ; § 8. 
the sentence is broken by a clause expressing the professed object of 
Neoptolemus, which is really parenthetical. ‘ You have now realised 
that although he said his journey to Macedon was to get money to 
spend in Athens, he has actually converted his property in Athens into 
cash and carried it away to Philip.’ For étovjoato Weil conj. rovovpevos. 
twhetorm. ‘Having made a great deal of this argument.’ 
ovatav davepdv. ‘Real property’ (@yyeos), as opposed to money, 
slaves, etc. (davis oveia) ; hence Aeschin. 1. 103 dpavifey ri obciay is 
* to convert into cash,’ as é¢apyupioa here. 
améyov. Cobet conjectures dmv, but his objection to dmaywv, that 
real property cannot be carried, overlooks éfapyupicas. [Misc. Crit. 
P- 459 dndyov quid? an Tiv pavepdy odaiay? absurdum hoc quidem est.] 
Tots yeyevnpévors Adyots is dative after waprupel. 
+6 tpirov 8. The third instance of the truth of his warning is the 
protest against the extravagant hopes held out at Athens after the 
return of the Embassy of the Oaths. Cf. F.L. 58 ete. The main predi- 


§ 9. 


cate is od8tv . . . pavyoopar, the clause xal . . . 0 being parenthetical. 
kal 84. ‘I will go on at once to speak.’ Cf. Phil. 1.13 «al 57 
metphoopa A€yev, Sendels buav . . . TOGOUTOY. 


@comds, «.7.A. The Thebans about 373 had destroyed Plataeaand § 10. 
driven the people of Thespiae into exile (Diodor. 15. 46; Paus. 9. 1. 4; 
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Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 1, Breitenbach’s note) ; the restoration of these towns 
would mean the fall of Theban supremacy over Southern Boeotia. 

twwv. Aeschines and Philocrates. Cf. F. L. 112; Phil. 2. 30. 

rovs ... Paxéas. This was the essential point in the peace: 
the preservation of Phocis meant the security of Attica on the north. 
See Introd. § 16. 

Stouctetv, ‘ break up into villages,’ the opposite of ovvouxiev. This 
was the fate which had actually fallen on Phocis (Diodor. 16. 60) ; the 
audience would feel the irony of the contrast. Cf. F. L. 325 OnBatoe 
8 joay of KatacKdnrovres, of Siouiobevres iT Aicxivou TE AOyH. 

’OApwmdv, on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, on the coast-road, east 
of the Asopus. The Thebans had taken it in 411, Athens recovered it 
apparently at the time of the Peace of Antalcidas, and Thebes had 
taken it again in 366. Thuc. 8. 60; Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 1 (Breitenbach’s 
note); Isocr. 14. 37. 

EvBovav. For the relation of Euboea to Athens at this time cf. 
F. L. 326 dppnthpia ép buds év EvBoia Bidkurmos mpockatacKevaceTat, 
De Chers. 36. Amphipolis had been in Philip’s hands since 358. 

rovavTas, etc., the accus. depends on a verb to be supplied from 
UML XVOUPEVOV. 

émraxQevtes is the reading of =. Cobet prefers trayOévres, the reading 
of the other MSS. The words are frequently confused ; éméyew is to set 
on (cf. Ol. 3. 31 note), éwayeoOar to invite (for one’s own purposes), 
tmdyewv, to draw on by underhand means. 

ovr’ tows kad@s. This seems the better reading, though a correction 
in =. has ovre xad@s. There is a fine touch of irony in tows (cf. Phil. 2. 
4 dvayKaiov Kal tows eixés). 

éti Tatra ott’... Anpetv. Cf. F. L. 45 7 rad7a ovr ofda ovre 
Kowwava, mpooeOnka 5é ws ovde mpoTdoKs. 

ovte Sevéryntra. ‘I am not going to set down all this to any 
cleverness of my own, or presume to boast of it.’ It may be said 
that dda¢oveia is used here of that which gives ground for boasting (cf. 
prroripia Ol. 2. 16, of the object of ambition),—‘ cleverness or any 
other quality one may boast of.’ But it is perhaps simpler to say 
that émavotow is used by zeugma with dAaoveia, to which it is not 
strictly appropriate, the sentence being equivalent to «is otSepiay dewd- 
TTA dralovevdpevos emavolow. 

SV & dv elm. One would expect the more definite &’ & Aéyw: but 
the vaguer expression prepares the way for the explicit dvo : ‘ except for 
the reasons, whatever they be, which I name to you, and they are two.’ 

evtuxtav. Demosthenes always attaches great importance to fortune : 
cf. Phil: 1. 12 7a rhs TUXNS... rep del BerATLOV 7 Hyeis huav adbtdv 
émpedovpeba; De Chers. 69, etc.; Ol. 2. 22 peyddn yap porn, 
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HaGddov 5é 70 bAov, H TUXN Tapa Tév7’ eoTl Ta TOY dvOpuTav mpdy- 
para. 
Ajjppa. Cf. supra § 5, note. 

ép9év. <I see the interest of Athens in the light of facts undisturbed.’ 
For the whole image cf. De Cor. 298 008 dca cupBeBovAevna TwToTE 
Tovrotot bpoiws bpiv dowep ay Tpuravy perwy emi Td Appa cvpBeBovrAcvea, 
GXX am’ opO7s Kal Sixaias nal ddvapOdpou Tis puxijs. 

oixeTar dépov, sc. TO apyupiov. 

KaQetAkuke, ‘at once pulls down the scale of calculation.’ For the 
word cf. Arist. Ran. 1398 dAd’ érepoy at (nte: 7 TaV BapvoTab pay, 6 TL oot 
Kadérger, kaprepoy Te nal wéya. For the perfect, cf. Phil. 1. 19 radra pév 
corw & maot 5e56x Oa pypl detv. De Chers. 3; Soph. O. T. 1166 dAwAas. 

“Ev pev otv. The one thing needful is expressed by the émws clause, 
in which the participle (Avwy) contains the main predicate. 

otvtatw. The name given to the contributions of the second maritime 
confederacy of Athens, instead of the hated name ¢épos. Cf. De Cor. 
234 xpnudray 5é otytatw eis TévTe Kal TeTTAaApakovTa TaAavTa. C.I.A. 
ii. 62 (Hicks 103) €ywow of ppovpol of év “Avipw pucOdy ex TaY ou- 
Taewy Kata Ta doypaTa TaY Guppaxwy (357 B.C.). Cf. De Chers. 22, note. 

eixekatpov. The MSS. have yeyeynpevn. If this be retained, % eipyvn 
is the subject of efye, and the sentence is an instance of the Greek 
preference for a personal construction. If we accept the old correction 
yeyevnpevny, the infinitives are the subject of efye. For the phrase éxyav 
xaipov cf. Plut. Erot. 18 8 rolvuy év dpyxf narpov elyé pnOfvar uGAdor. 

tots mpdypacr. A dativus commodi dependent on xa:poy exe. 
épGv, inf. after pnpl deiy. 

gacKovtas. The wordiscontemptuous. The Amphictyonic meeting 
is described F. L. 327 of pév dvtes "Apqixtioves pevyouar Kal eeAn- 
Aavrar... of 8 otmwnor ey 7G mpdabev xpovw yevopuevor, Maxedédves Kal 
BapBapo, viv "Apducrioves eivar BidCovta, Phil. 3. 32. 

Kowod, a war involying the Amphictyony: this was what Philip 
desired, and Demosthenes wished to avert. The situation is described 
in De Cor. 147 ei pey ody ris idlas ever’ ExOpas 7) Tods OerTadArods 7} TOvs 
OnBaiouvs cupreibor Badifev ep tpas, ovbev’ ay Ayetro mpooete atT@ TOv 
voov' éay 5e tds éxelvay Kowds mpopdces AaBov Hyeuav aipeby, paov 
fame Ta pty mapaxpobcecba 7A dé relcey. Ti odv 5 Emyxempel, Oeacacd” 
&s eb, méAELO ToLhoa ToIs ’Apdpiettoo kal rept THY TvAaiay rapaxny. 

dvaicOnrous, ‘stupid.’ Cf. De Cor. 43 of pev Katanrvoto Oer- 
taro) kat dvatcOnro: ©nBator.. The word is used more severely in De- 
mosthenes than in Thucydides, cf. Thuc. 1. 69 AavOdvey oidpevor bid 
76 dvaicOnrov byay, ‘your want of attention.’ Kriiger ad loc. 
ébeSpevwv. There may be a distinct reference to the &pedpos or 
reserve champion, who waited to fight the victor, cf. Ar. Ran. 791 
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vuvt 8 Epedrev ... Epedpos wabedeia0ar, but probably the words are 
used in a more general sense ‘lying in wait for the spoils.’ The word 
is used again in De Chers. 42 ovxovv BovAerar Tots EavTod Karpots Thy 
map’ tp@v édrevdepiay epedpedeyv: in Thuc. 4. 71 and 8. 92 it is used 
of an army watching an enemy. In Ol. 1. 18 we find mpocedpevoe 
Tos Tpaypact. ; 

érepos alludes to Philip, and is used to bring out the contrast to adroit. 


. One does the work, another has the wages. 


mpoeivt’. =. has mpéov7’, Both forms have good authority. 

ovSé ye, ‘nor yet again’ ; used in going on from one denial to another. 

ad\w, ‘once more,’ as in 366: see note on § Io. 

Kal ydp, ‘for the fact is,’ etc. 

av Bonfeiv ... cuvertotpatevoev. The first inf. represents an opt. 
apodosis to éuBdAo:: the second verb is put more strongly, in the 
future. 

dv kat, etc.: ‘those that one need consider.’ «at (=‘ that is”) is 
thus used in relative clauses limiting a previous statement ; cf. Thuc. 1. 
15 Kara yhv 5é méAEpos, bev Tis Kal S¥vapus mapeyéveTo, ovdels EvveoTN, 
where Classen quotes other instances. 

ov« dxpt THs tons is explained by the infinitives which follow: 
‘the goodwill of each towafds us and the Thebans does not extend 
equally to our supremacy and to our safety.’ For the feminine adj. cf. 
OL. 1. 2 tiv Taxtornyv, and note. 

ods te eivat, Reiske’s emendation of dare elva: of the MSS. is gene- 
rally accepted : the infinitives depend on the notion of desire implied in 
evvous. [Dindorf and Cobet regard wore . . . dAAwy as interpolated. ] 

Tovs erépous, subject of tmapxev, ‘ one or other of us,’ i.e. Thebans or 
Athenians. 

6 peAAwv médepos, ‘the war of the future. Demosthenes has no 
doubt that Athens will have to fight Philip some day; he is only 
anxious not to let Philip get a good cause to fight for. He goes on to 
explain how the different powers of Greece may be drawn on by selfish 
motives if Philip can find a common quarrel to unite them. 

apos &travras, see note on Phil. 2. 3. 

*Apyetot, etc. The best account of Peloponnesian politics in this 
period is to be found in the speech of Demosthenes for the people of 
Megalopolis, 353-2 B.C., enunciating a purely Athenian as distinct from 
a Laconising or Boeotising policy. Argos, from long tradition, Messene 
and Megalopolis since their foundation under the protection of Thebes, 
were the natural opponents of Sparta. While Thebes was occupied with 
the war against Phocis in the North, Sparta had tried to crush these 
states, but on the death of Onomarchus Thebes was able to act with her 
Peloponnesian allies and thwart Sparta. At the time of the speech 
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on the Peace Sparta seems to have been drawing toward Athens, and 
Argos, Messene and Megalopolis had begun to look for safety to 
an alliance with Philip. 

mpos AakeSaipovious. The negotiations referred to are unknown. 

qptv goes in sense both with ém«npuxciay and with éxOpas oyhoovet. 

€x5éxeo8ar. Harpocration, sub voc. éxd_e¢dpuevos, does not know what 
meaning to assign to the word here. Reiske compares it with rois 
dyabois épedpevey supra § 15, in the sense of ‘ to enter into the labours 
of another’; apparently understanding éetvois of the Peloponnesians. 

It seems better to take éxeivos of the Spartans, and translate ‘on 
account of our negotiations with Sparta, and the belief that we are sup- 
porting their previous policy’: this would not be a great variation from 
the ordinary meaning ‘to take up a thing where another leaves off,’ 
which we find in De Cor. 21 6 pév mp@ros cimav ... 6 8 exdegdpevos. 

€x9potépws. No other instance of this form in L. and S. 

Tous map’ ékelvwv. This probably refers to the people of 
Coronea and Orchomenus, towns which were given by Philip into 
the hands of the Thebans after the end of the Sacred War. Cf. 
F. L. 141. 

tovs Poxéwv puydsas. The inhabitants of the Phocian towns who § 19. 
took refuge in Athens. 

KkwAvopev. The Athenians expressed their disapproval of Philip’s 
admission to the Amphictyony by sending no deputation to the meeting. 

ékacros. Cobet reads €xacro, on the ground that the singular would 
not be used of cities, cf. ovS€ves supra § 5; but as Philip is last men- 
tioned it is natural to use the singular. 

mpoorynodpevor, ‘using asa screen.’ Cf. Phil. 3. 8. 

omep wat, etc. The destruction of Phocis strengthened Philip 
against the very states which helped him to destroy it. 

ovxt tavrd, etc.: ‘their desires were not the same, but they all § 20. 
helped to achieve the same end’ (i.e. the aggrandisement of Philip). 

tas tapddous. Thermopylae. 

ov8é ye, ‘no, nor yet,’ cf. supra § 16. 

O@nBatots. In F. L. 141 Demosthenes puts the account more favour- § 21. 
ably for Thebes, which has gained peace, the destruction of Phocis, the 
possession of Phocian land, supremacy over Boeotia, 1 

ovSév av avrois é5éxer civar. For the dat. cf. Phil. 2. 9 dyti ray 
éavrois yryvonévwv. Reiske proposes to insert mAéov, but it is not needed. 
The clause is an explanation of mpds 6& Sdgay aicyiora : ‘ for if Philip 
had not advanced through the pass, it is thought that they would have 
got nothing,’ seems to be the sense required, but this would be expressed 
by doxe?, which Cobet and others accordingly read, the dv going with 
eva. Retaining é8«et, may we not say that the expression is a confusion 
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ON THE PEACE. NOTES, ®&§ 21-24. 


of od8tv dy Av abrots with obdey Soxet dv eva, the imperfect being natu- 
rally suggested by the past tense rapAde? Otherwise we must translate 
‘they could not have expected to get anything,’ in which case ¢dée does 
not refer to déga. [See Cobet, Misc. Crit. 25, who translates ‘ haec 
hominum fama est, nisi P. in Graeciam penetrasset Thebanos nihil habi- 
turos fuisse.’] 

€56xeu civat is an unusually harsh hiatus for Demosthenes. 

tadra, i.e. Philip’s triumphant advance. 

Pikurmov. This is put first to mark that Philip is the subject of 
the clause, as the Thebans of the preceding, and the Thessalians of the 
following clause. The same view that Philip acted from compulsion is 
ridiculed in Phil. 2. 14 GAA’ €BidoOn vi) Ala. 

€pp&o0ar Acyw, lit. ‘I bid farewell to’: here used of dismissing a sug- 
gestion, elsewhere of abandoning a professed purpose. De Cor. 152 
eppiaba ppdaas ToAAA Kippaiois wal Aoxpois. 

ov paAdév ye, ‘ certainly he was not so much concerned in this as he 
was desirous to secure the passes.’ @yeAe passes into the stronger 
HBovr€TOo. 

tiv Sdfav Tod ToAepov, ‘ the glory of the war, the credit of having been 
responsible for its decision.’ For the second, explanatory, genitive, cf. 
Ol. 2. 4 rodtav odx) viv bp Tov Karpov Tod A€yev. 

&V atrov... 8 éavtod, ‘owing to him,’... ‘alone, by his own 
authority’: the acc. expresses the cause, the gen. immediate agency, 
cf. Ol. 1. 12, note. 

7d IluOia Octvar, ‘to manage the Pythian games,’ as dywvodérns. 
Cf. Phil. 3. 32 7iOnou pev Ta Tia, Tov Kowdy Tv “HAAHVwy ayava. 

é’ €autovs, ‘went against their interest.’ Cf. Phil. 2. 6 pn8 ep’ 
byas mavta mapackevacecbar. 

THs wuAatas. This was the general term for the meeting of the 
Amphictyony; it met twice a year, in spring and autumn, first at 
Anthela and then at Delphi (Busolt. Gr. Gesch. I. p. 481). The 
Thessalians wished to recover and improve the position which they had 
held in the Amphictyony before the Phocian war. 

mAcoverTypatev Svotv. For dual and plural combined cf. Aesch. Ag. 
1348 kav Svoiv oipwypacw. So taoly Svoiv, madiwy Svocv. 

vAakréov from the mid. puAdocecbar, cf. § 18. 

Ta keAevdpeva. ‘Are we then, you say, through fear of this, to 
obey the commands of the Amphictyons?’ Demosthenes, in answering, 
states the matterin a new light; it is not a question of obedience to 
orders, but of choosing a policy to secure peace with prudence and 
justice. If such policy involves concessions, there are precedents. The 
repetition of «eAcvew is harsh. 

®s, The use of ove, etc., in this sentence shows that ws is to be 
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regarded not as final, but as purely relative, corresponding to Todro. 
* But there is a course which will save us from war without dishonour, 
and which will win us a name for prudence and justice, and this is the 
course we must choose.’ [Cobet emends to émws, ‘agnoscam Atticam 
dicendi consuetudinem, ubi pro ws repositum erit das.’ 

Tous Opacéws STLotv Dropetvat, ‘those who boldly think we ought to 
expose ourselves to all risks.’ This seems the only possible translation, 
but it strains the sense of bopetvar, which is hardly applicable to a daring 
policy. [Cobet cuts the knot by inserting od8€ (est enim nova et inaudita 
OpacuTns si quis quodlibet ferre et pati putat oportere).] “OQpwmév, see 
§ Io supra. 

’ApdimdAews. For genitive cf. De Cor. 68 wore ris TOy “EAAHYwY 
édevOepias eOeAovTas Tapaxwphoa Siiinmw. The condition of peace was 
the recognition of the status quo. Philip therefore retained Amphipolis. 

KapSvavovs. Cardia, from its position at the northern end of the 
Chersonese, was specially important to Athens. But in 357 and 353, 
when Chares secured the Hellespont for Athens, Cardia held aloof, and 
in 346 Philip, in his second expedition eastward, gained it as an ally, 
and it was recognised as such by Aeschines and Philocrates on the 
second embassy; cf. F. L. 174 eira Kapdiavods Birtam@ ouppaxovs 
évéypaway. Introd. § 29. 

gw . . . terdyPar, ‘to occupy a separate position from’; for the 
military metaphor cf. Ol. 3. 36, note. 

7wov Kapa. In 357 Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, and Byzantium, revolted 
from Athens, and at the end of the war the three islands became 
dependent on Mausolus of Caria. He was succeeded in 351 by his 
wife Artemisia, and she in 349 by Idrieus, who is here referred to. 

katd&yew is used of ‘taking vessels into port,’ either (1) to land their 
cargoes, cf. In Polycl. 6 Bu(aytiwy kataydvrwy Tad mAocia evexa THs 
idias xpelas Tov cirou ; or (2) to extort dues, cf. De Chers. 9 AcometOns 
adiket KaTaywv Td Tota, 

oxétAvov, ‘ wrong-headed,’ ‘ perverse,’ as in Soph. Ant. 47 @ oxerXia, 
Kpéovros avtecpnoros. 

dvaykaoTatwv, ‘our own property, which is most essential to our 
existence,’ probably refers to the importance of the corn-trade from 
Pontus. Cf. In Lept. 31 tore yap Symov 7006’ br. wAEioTw TOY TaVvTOY 
GvOphrav fucts erevcdnt airy xpwpeOa, mpos Toivey dmavta Tov ex TéY 
ddAwy éumoplov apucvodpevor 6 ex Tov TléyTov atros elamAéwy éoTW. 

TAs év AcAdots oxras. It is essential to Demosthenes’ point here 
to make light of Philip's honours at Delphi. oa is the Amphictyony, 
which under present circumstances, was merely a shadow of itself. 

moAepioat, aor. ‘to go to war.’ 
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PHILIPPIC II, 
ANALYSIS. 


i. Introduction. 


Why is it that, though praise is given to all who expose Philip’s 
wrongdoing, nothing is done against him? The reason is that orators 
are afraid of making practical proposals; your hearers are prepared to 
listen, but not to act. And so our words prosper but Philip’s deeds. 
But if we are not to be surprised by an overwhelming power we must 
change our ways, and choose the saving course before-the easy. 


ii. The past conduct of Philip proves his designs upon Athens. 


I ask those who are confident in face of Philip’s growing power to 
listen to the argument of past events. After the peace, Philip, being 
master of Pylae and Phocis, acted in the interest of Thebes, and not ot 
Athens. The reason was that he knew that Athens would never betray 
the common interests of the Hellenes, whereas Thebes would not only 
not resist him, but would fight on his side. The same reason makes 
him now conciliate Messene and Argos, thereby doing great honour to 
you and your devotion to the rights of Hellas. His opinion is well 
grounded. Your ancestors refused the offer of empire over the 
Hellenes on condition of submission to the king; rather than accept 
the terms brought by Alexander of Macedon they left their land, and 
achieved those victories too great for words. The ancestors of the 
Thebans fought on the side of the barbarian, and the Argives made no 
resistance. That is why he chooses them now, knowing that they will 
fight on his side for selfish reasons. It is not that they have more 
triremes than you, or that he despises an empire on the sea, or forgets 
the terms of the peace. 


iii. Objections answered. 
It may be argued (1) that the claims of Thebes were juster. But the 
man who bids the Lacedaemonians give up Messene can never pretend 
that he surrendered Orchomenus and Coronea on grounds of justice: 
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(2) that he acted under compulsion, and means to be suspicious of 
Thebes, and fortify Elatea. He may mean much, but what is he doing? 
He is sending arms, and men, and money against the Lacedaemonians; 
he is helping Argos and Messene against the enemies of Thebes. It is 
past belief then that he is bent on restoring the Phocians whom he 
destroyed. His present acts are of a piece with his past; both are 
deliberately directed against us. 


iv. Athens the only adversary of Philip. 


This conduct is, in a way, forced on him, for we are the only opponents 
of his empire; its safety depends upon his holding our possessions, 
Amphipolis and Potidaea. His only course is to forestal us, and for this 
he chooses for his tools the selfish and short-sighted. 


v. The fate of Olynthus and T) hessaly. 


The past ought to teach them better, as I told the Messenians and §§ 20-24. 


Argives. ‘Would the Olynthians,’ I said, ‘have listened to a warning 
against Philip when he was giving them Anthemus and Potidaea? 
But now their brief enjoyment is changed to lasting loss, and they are 
betrayed and sold, for free states cannot safely deal with tyrants. Did 
the Thessalians, when he drove out their tyrants and gave them 
Nicaea and Magnesia, expect to see the present Decadarchy? When 
he gave them their place at the Pylaea did they expect that he would 
take away their revenues? Yet all this has come to pass. There are 
many devices for the defence of cities—walls, trenches, and the like, 
the costly work of men’s hands. But the prudent have a defence in 
their own character, distrust. This it is which saves a free people from 
atyrant. Hold fast to this: for you who seek freedom can make no king 
or tyrant your friend. See that you do not buy peace at the price of 
slavery.’ 

They applauded me, but they will not give up Philip. But you ought 
to be wiser than these Peloponnesians, unless you are blinded by the 


. pleasure of the moment. 


vi. Zhe Answer to Philip. 
You will consider presently what action to take ; meanwhile I will 
tell you what answer to send. 
vii. Zpzlogue. 
There are two classes of men who ought to advise you now. First: 
those who brought you the promises which led you to make peace ; 
15 
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Second: those who ridiculed me as a peevish water-drinker when I 
exposed Philip after the second embassy, and who said that he would 
repress Thebes by restoring Thespiae and Plataea, would fortify 
Chersonesus, and would give us Euboea and Oropus. Whereupon you 
voted to extend the peace to his descendants. 

Why do I call upon these men? Not because I wish to begin a war 
of words, but because I fear the day is at hand when you will see 
Philip’s aggression, and vent your anger not on the guilty, but on those 
who are nearest. Before that day comes I would remind you who it 
was that caused you to betray Phocis and Pylae, and so brought the 
war to your doors. For war began in Attica on that day when you 
were so deceived, for Philip had else been powerless against you by land 
and sea. I have reminded you. I pray heaven that my warning be not 
more fully realised. I should be sorry for all to suffer that one might 
be brought to justice. 


The speech was delivered in the assembly in 3.44 B.C. 


mparre. . .. eipyvyv. Whatever Philip does, whether he employs 
negotiations (mpdrret) or force (Bid¢erar), it is done in contravention 
of the peace (of Philocrates). mpdtre. kat Brdferar is not one of those 
‘double-barrelled phrases’ (cf. Phil. 1. 3 note) in which the second 
word extends or explains the meaning of the first; the two words 
mark different courses of action. 

Sicatous Kai ptavOpamous, ‘just and sympathetic.’ The di«aros 
sees things in a right light; the ¢:AdvOpwros judges them with proper 
feeling. He exhibits, on the one hand, indignation against wrong doing 
and sympathy with the oppressed; on the other, a delight in well- 
deserved punishment. The word is far removed in meaning from 
our term ‘philanthropic. awopévous, ‘wear the look of,’ opposed 
like Soxovvtas to yyvdopevor. 

Soxotvras (acc. after 6p@), ‘are thought to,’ in the estimation of 
the audience. 

yeyvopevov, ‘ being done’ (after dpa). 

Qs éos eimelv. Herod. 3. 6 nal &y Kepdwov oivnpdy apiOpe Kewvov 
ove €aTe (ds Adyw eimeiv) i5€o0a, i.e. to speak generally—not‘ by the 
card.’ [Cf. Adam, Plato, Apol. c. 1. 1. 5.] 

ov’ dv évexa tatz’ dkovew dfvov. Mere abuse of Philip or mere 
expressions of indignation (vav7’) are not worth listening to, if nothing 
comes of them. 

TavTa TA TPGYpLaTa, ‘ the whole position of affairs.’ 
paAAov, ‘more completely’ or ‘more successfully.’ Oratorical 
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triumphs in the style of the Sixavor Kal prrdvOpwror Adyor, so far from 


being of any real assistance, only make the situation more difficult. ‘ 


For if the Athenians are not roused when the case is so plainly put 
before them, what is to be done ? 

After ote . . . xadetr@tepov supply «iva. 

Tous mAcovektety Enrotvras. For Philip’s mAcovegia, see infra, 12. 

Tpets ot mapévtes. ‘ We who come forward to address you.’ Cf. 
Schémann, Greek Ant. E. T. p. 383. ‘ The person “in possession of 
the house” mounted the tribune, and put on a wreath of myrtle, as a 
sign that he was performing a public duty.’ ‘To interrupt a speaker 
was allowed by law to no one but the president.’ But the audience 
might signify applause or dissent. 

TOUTeV dbéctapev .. . cupPovdeve, ‘decline to propose and advise 
this course.’ For the use of the word dpeordvai see De Cor. 308 dmo- 
ords Stay avT®@ b6€n THs moduTelas. It is common in Demosthenes. 

All. the MSS. except = and L insert &4 before rv. In this case 
the infinitives ypapew xat cvpBovaevey are to be taken with dxvodvtes, 
and rov’twy means ‘checking the greedy,’ etc., which is the duty of 
those who come forward. If however the reading of & is retained 
we must suppose that rovrwy merely anticipates the two infinitives 
‘shrink from these (our proper) duties of making proposals,’ etc. 
It must be admitted that rovrwy would here naturally refer to what 
precedes, and that the omission of the article with the infinitives is 
awkward. Yet cf. Halon. 14 oddév dAX 7) TodT’ afidv, bp’ bpav eis Thy 
OadatTav KaTraoTabnva (W). 

Tv Tpos Las améxPevav, ‘the odium in relation to you.’ Cf. infra 
20 THY mpos Huds éxOpav. Isocr. 8. 38 Selcas rijy mpds vyas daméx- 
Ocav. Ol. 1. 7 T&v mpds abrovs éyxAnuarwy and note. De Pace 17. 

tpets ot kaQypevor. As a matter of fact the audience were seated, 
but the word also implies ‘inaction’; a hint which is Pevclepe! in 
dpya@s éxere. Cf. Phil. 1. 9 xaOnyévous meprororxicera. 

ds pev av «.7.A4. ‘You are well prepared for a discussion, but 
as to means by which you could put a stop to his proceedings you 
are remiss.’ ds dy is not merely final or dy would not be required, but 
a condition is implied; see Goodwin, M. T. § 44. 1. note 3 (4). Cf. 
infra § 37. 

éb’ &v éorl, ‘in which he is engaged.’ Compare the somewhat 
obsolete phrase, ‘to be upon a thing, i.e. about it. L. S, emi A 
Tip @k 

évaykatov, ‘ unavoidable,’ ie. beyond the power of man to prevent. 
oipat, used in introducing a general statement: cf. the English expres- 
sion ‘ I suppose, ’ implying that the hypothesis is not likely to be contested. 
eikés, ‘probable,’ i.e. within the power of man to calculate and 
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foresee. The result must follow the course of action, but as it can 


’ be foreseen the course of action may be avoided. 


Sicardtepa, i. e. than Philip. 

éEapket, ‘is fully satisfactory. Cf Soph. O. C. 5— 

opuxpov pev eEatodvra, Tod opuKpod 8 det 
petov pépovra Kat 748’ eéaprody esol. 

mpocectt ‘is attached.’ Cf. infra 8 77) mpocodcay déogiar. 

érravopbwOfaerat, ‘shall be repaired, ‘restored.’ A favourite 
word with Demosthenes, e.g. Olynth. 1. 11 Tat7’ énavopPwodpevor. 
émoryoerat, ‘rise up against us.’ The sense is different in 18 épé- 
ornkev ent 7H wéAe. For the word see Phil. 1. 12, note. 

péyedos Suvdpews, ‘a power of such magnitude that.’ Eur. Rhesus, 
309 has orparod 7AjG0s, and so Herod. 9. 73. 

ovx 6 avros TPSTOS, sc. éoTh. 

Tots éyovow=oi mapidvTes 3. ols dkovovow tpiv=dpels of 
Kadnpevot 5. 

Oappet, ‘is not alarmed.’ 

Todro, the growth of Philip’s power. 

Tovs Aoyicpovs .. . Bpaxéwv, ‘to listen to me as I briefly state the 
reasons (calculations).’ ‘ 

&V ods... 8 av, a difference of case without much difference of 
meaning, though 6:4 with the genitive implies a greater share in pro- 
ducing theresult. ‘From which I gather’; ‘ which cause me to think.’ 
ChrOly 1-712) note: 

mpooOnoecGe ‘take the side of’; infra 12, Soph. O. C. 1332 ofs dy 
ov mpoo6m. The construction now becomes direct, the future indic. 
taking the place of iva and the subjunctive. 

peta tiv eipyvyv, ‘after the peace of Philocrates’ in 346 B.C. 
Philip took advantage of this peace to secure his passage into Greece 
by Thermopylae and to destroy the Phocians, who alone could have 
offered a considerable resistance. The Thebans and Phocians were 
at war; but the Athenians and Phocians were friendly at the time. 
Hence Philip's action in destroying them was gratifying to the Thebans, 
not to Athens. The state of affairs is clearly described in De Corona 
18 Tod yap Bwxixod ovatdvros modréuov, ov bi Eve (ov yap 57) eywye 
émoditevduny mw TéTe), mpHTov pev byels odTw SiéKxercOe, Hate Bwxéas 
piv BovrecOa cwHOjva, xaimep ov Sixaa mowodvtas dp@vTes, OnBatos 
& driodv adv epnoOjvar rabodvaw, obk GAdyws ovd adikws adTois dpy(d- 
pevor ois yap ebtuxnnecay év AeveTpows, ov perpiws éxéxpnvTo. See 
also Olynth. 1. 26. The present @ oupdépea is due to the fact that 
the relative is merely descriptive, without reference to time. The 
common instance of the construction is ‘ quam dat Sidonia Dido.’ (Virgil.) 

mpos weovetlav ‘with a view to aggrandisement,’ making that his 
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tule whereby to shape his actions and judge affairs. Ambition, rest- 
lessness, and dishonesty are three leading traits in Philip’s character 
to which Demosthenes is constantly referring. 

éEerafwv, ‘examining’ (all his calculations with this in view). 
éfera(ev is a favourite word of Demosthenes in the sense of ‘passing 
a thing in review,’ cf. Phil. 1. 36; Ol. 2. 27. 

évdelEorto, ‘exhibit, hold up as an ideal or prize, and almost 
‘recommend,’ ‘bring forward as a favour’; cf. Fals. Leg. 160 otro 
& éxapiCovro mdvr’ évdeccvdpevor wal Smepworaredvoyres éxeivor. 

mpoetoVe, optative, the force of the dy being continued into the 
relative clause. 

mav0’... mpoopapevor, cf. Olynth. 1. 6 7aAX’ & mpoohKke mavTa év- 
Ovpovpévous. 

évavtimoeo Ge, Here again, as in 6, the speaker gains in vividness of 
expression by using the indicative future instead of the more indirect 
optative (of condition), 

TOv éEauTots yryvopévov, ‘what was falling to their lot,’ ‘the 
advantages which were accruing to them.’ éavrots brings out strongly 
the Theban point of view. The one end and aim of their policy from 
the Persian wars to the battle of Mantinea (500-362) was to extend their 
power over Boeotia, by turning what were confederate cities into subjects. 

ovx Stws, i.e. not only wot. The idiom is not uncommon in Attic 
Greek, but it is difficult to explain it in any satisfactory manner.  [Cf. 
Madvig, Synt. 310C.] 

For the feeling of the Thebans towards the Athenians see Olynth. 1. 
25 dv & éxeiva Pidummos AGBy, Tis adrov nwAdvoe. Setpo Badifew; On- 
Bator; pr Alav mpov cireiv 7, Kal cvveccBadovow Eroipws. 

sovs Meooyvious kal tovs “Apyetous. The Messenians were re- 
stored to their country and independence after the battle of Leuctra 
in 371 B.C., and Epaminondas aided them in building the city of 
Messene, on the site of their ancient fortress Ithome (369 B.c.). They 
were naturally anxious to preserve their liberty, and when the power 
of Thebes declined after the death of Epaminondas, their position 
became somewhat critical. In Argos there was a great slaughter of the 
oligarchs after Leuctra (the Scytalism); an atrocity which, though 
it annihilated the party which might have sympathised with ‘Sparta, 
reduced the city to insignificance. 

Ka0’ tpav. ard with the genitive, as a rule, implies condemnation, 
and we see something of this meaning infra § ro in the contrast epi tuar, 
kar’ "Apyelwy xai @nBaiwy. But similar uses to that in the text are 
quoted: De Cor. 215 tpi’ év éxeivn TH tucpa Taow dvOpwmas ede<av 
eyedpua OnBator Kal Su@y TA KaAALoTA. Aeschines uses the expression 
érawos kata (with gen.) In Ctesiph. 50. 124, 241. 
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Kécpio0e .. . dv mpoéoGar. We should use the active form of ex- 
pression; ‘ Philip has come to the decision that you etc.’ av mpoéoOar 
is the infinitive form of dy mpoctade. 

&s érépws, ‘differently,’ infra 32 ds dAAws. So ds dAndGs etc. The 
idiom may have arisen from an interjectional use of ds ‘how differently !’ 
if so, the use in ws paAcora. is quite distinct. 

edptoxer kat dover, ‘finds out for himself and learns from others.’ 
evploxe: implies reading, study, or reflection. 

bor abrods trakoverv, ‘on the condition that’: but literally, ‘so as 
to be themselves subject,’ the conditions being expressed as the result. 
Thue. 3. 114 évppaxtav émouoavto én Tol0de . . WOTE K.T.A. 

fivin’ HAGev “AXeEavSpos. The story is told by Herodotus. Alexander 
was sent to the Athenians (‘being their proxenus and benefactor’) 
by Mardonius, after the battle of Salamis, when wintering in Thessaly, 
to win them over to the Persian alliance. The Athenians refused, 
Herod. 8. 140 ff. The statements of Demosthenes are not very accu- 
rate. It was defore not after Salamis that the Athenians abandoned 
their home for the first time, and though it is true that Plataea was 
fought after the embassy of Alexander the great glory of the Athenians 
was gained at Salamis. ‘ 

toutwv, the plural is doubtless contemptuous, though Philip had two 
elder brothers. 

Tovs OnBatwv «.7.A. accus.after etpicxer. The Thebans may have been 
divided in their sympathies at the invasion of Xerxes; at any rate, we 
find a contingent with Leonidas at Thermopylae (Herod. 7. 205, 233, 


Herodotus says they were retained by Leonidas as hostages for the ~ 


fidelity of the Boeotians ; Diodorus 11. 4. 7 speaks plainly of the division 
at Thebes, but this may be an afterthought, see below). But after 
Thermopylae the Boeotians distinctly sided with the invader, and their 
cities were saved from destruction (Herod. 8. 30). In the campaign of 
479 Mardonius made Thebes his head-quarters ; and the Thebans fought 
in his ranks at Plataea, where the cavalry rendered good service (Herod. 
9. 41, 67). Afterwards the Thebans excused their Medism by saying 
that it was due to the supremacy of a few eminent families (Suvacreia 
édtywv), under whose rule the city was not master of herself (Thuc. 3. 
62). The Argives took no active part on the Persian side beyond 
sending Mardonius word of the departure of the Spartans for Plataea 
(Herod. 9. 12); they made various excuses for their conduct (Herod. 
7. 148). 
i8ia with 7 AvovreAody. 

émi tots dixatous, ‘on honest terms,’ ‘on condition of doing what was 
right.’ 

kal Tote Kal viv, ‘as then, so now.’ In the first instance it was not 
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Philip but the Persians who chose the Thebans and Argives. But 
Philip and the Persians were equally barbarians and enemies of Greece. 

ov yap 84. 67 is slightly ironical. ‘ You will hardly tell us that.’ 
Cf. Thuc. 5. 111, etc. 

mpiypets. Epaminondas endeavoured to make Thebes a maritime 
power, but he did not succeed (363 B.c. Diod.15.78,79). Paus.8. 11. 
6 has an absurd story éyeydve 6¢ 76 Enapevivda payteia mporepov ert ex 
Achpay méhayos avTov puddocecba nal 6 pev Tpinpous TE pr) emBFvaL 
Hnde emi veds popridos mrAedoa Seta efxe, TO BE dpa TéAayos Spupoy 
(near Mantinea) wal ob OdAaccav mpoédrcyey 6 Saipwv. The Argives 
appear to have had very few ships. 

Demosthenes contends that Philip cannot have chosen the Thebans 
and Argives : 

(a) Because they have more ships than the Athenians. 

(6) Because he has discovered some inland empire, and means 
to give up the sea. 

(c) Because he has forgotten his promises at the time of the Peace 
of Philocrates. 

In speaking of the ‘inland empire,’ Demosthenes makes an ironical 
allusion to the lost power of Thebes. He also points to a real defect in 
Philip’s power—his want of ships—a defect which made it possible for 
the Athenians to keep him at bay, if only Thermopylae could be 
secured. At the time of the Peace everything was promised that the 
Athenians wished: Thespiae and Plataea were to be restored ; the 
Phocians were to be saved; Thebes broken up; Oropus given to 
the Athenians, and Euboea restored in place of Amphipolis; De 
Pace 10. 

ove... pev...8€. In English one of the clauses would be subordi- 
nated; ‘nor has he discovered an inland empire, that he should resign 
the empire of the sea.’ 


*A)Aa vi Ata in this and the next section introduces a supposed § 13. 


objection (=Lat. at exzm). For v7 Alia see Phil. 3. 65. 

The opponents maintain that the Thebans had a right to the Hege- 
mony of Boeotia. This would be the contention of a Theban patriot, 
and though it is difficult to say any good of the Thebans, a united 
Boeotia, if patriotic, would have been a serious hindrance to the 
approach of an enemy from the North. But Philip could not con- 
sistently support Thebes in extending her claims, when he took the side 
of Messenia in resisting the old hegemony of Sparta. 

Orchomenus and Coronea were towns in the North of Boeotia, and 
in very ancient times Orchomenus was apparently the chief city of 
the country. After the battle of Leuctra, Thebes made a vigorous 
attempt to get possession of them. Orchomenus was entirely destroyed 
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§ 14. 


§ 15. 


SECOND PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 13-15. 


in 363 B.C., and the inhabitants massacred or sold as slaves (Diod. 
15. 79.3 f.; Paus.9.15.2). It was subsequently restored and occupied 
by the Phocians (Diod. 16. 33. 4), and after the Peace of Philocrates 
it was given by Philip to the Thebans (De Pace 22). Coronea was 
the seat of the temple of Athena Itonia, where the Pamboeotia—a 
national festival of the Boeotians—was held. It suffered much the 
same fate as Orchomenus after Leuctra; see De Pace, l.c.; Diod. 16. 
35: 3: . 

ms... oknpatto ; ‘ How can he pretend that he has done so because 
he thought it right?’ The dative 7@ . . . vole goes with memounnévan. 
For this see the note on De Pace I. tetrounkévau is the infinitive of the 
excuse put forward. 

_A second excuse. Philip could not help himself. The Thessalian 
horse (famous from of old) and the Theban foot (trained by Epami- 
nondas) were too much for him, he could do nothing in opposition 
to their wishes; cf. De Pace 22. The Thessalians and Thebans 
were the allies of Philip; it was with these that he brought the 
Phocian war to a close; and they supported his designs in the 
Amphictyony. 

ovKotv pact. There is something almost comical in the expression. 
These well-informed persons know even the intentions of Philip—not 
merely what he is going to do, but what he is going to think! 

Elatea was a city of Phocis which commanded the road from the 
North. On his final entrance into Greece, Philip seized it, and was 
thus secure against any attempt to check his advance into Boeotia; De 
Corsa: 

Aoyotrovotet meptdvres, ‘go about with a story’; the expression is 
highly contemptuous. Herodotus applies the word Aoyorords equally to 
Hecataeus the historian and to Aesop the fabulist. He calls his own 
histories Aéyo.. But the word lost character. Thucydides 6. 38 has 
ore dv ra ob7’ dy yevdpevadoyoro.odor where Bloomfield quotes Theophrast. 
Charact. 7 % Aoyorola éorl atyOeots Wevdav Adywv Kab mpdteaw dv 
BovrAeTat 6 Aoyorromy. 

pedAer kat peAAhoe. Demosthenes plays on the word péddev, 
which signifies (1) ‘to intend,’ and (2) ‘to delay.’ He shews that 
Philip—whatever his ‘intentions ’—is still carrying out the same policy 
as before, and destroying the enemies of Thebes. Philip had spent 
some years of his youth at Thebes, and might be supposed to have 
a kindly feeling towards the city, but he only supported the Theban 
policy so long as it suited him. 

tots Meconvios kal tots ’Apyetots, ‘for the Messenians,’ ‘in their 
interest. oupBaddew émt=(z) ‘to attack’; apparently a variation on 
the expression ovpBdAdAew mpds, or, if not, (2) we may translate 
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, SECOND, PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 15-18. 


ovpBarrew in the common sense of ‘making a contract with,’ i.e. “he 
makes common cause with the Messenians and Argives against the 
Lacedaemonians.’ Cobet omits émi, taking cupBdddAcw as committere. 
But is this Attic? Kriiger denies it on Herod. 5.1. avrés, ‘ in person.’ 

Tovs dévtas éxPpovs, ‘the existing enemies,’ in opposition to the 
Phocians—enemies who no longer exist. The point of the question is: 
While destroying the existing enemies of Thebes is he likely to resusci- 
tate her ruined enemies, whom he destroyed himself? 

kai introduces an indignant question. § 16. 

ameyiyvwoke, ‘ gave up as hopeless,’ ‘ threw over.’ 

€ wavrev 8. If the text is retained, é*« mévrwy goes with mpay- 
pareverat. But the words should express not the ground for his 
action, but the grounds for an opinion of his action. The difficulty 
is avoided by a slight change of the text, and punctuation: (1) 
omitting the comma after é* mdvtay 8, and taking the words with 
Oewpy, ‘si quis autem rem omni ex parte consideret,’ Franke, who 
retains mdv7a; (2) substituting a comma for the full stop after 
momoas, and altering mavra into mdv6’ &, in which case ovyrdrtwy, 
like roinoas, goes with d7Ads éorwv. The general sense is clear. The 
whole course of Philip’s actions shows what his aim is—the destruction of 
Athens. He supports the Thebans because he does not suppose that 
under any circumstances the Thebans and Athenians will act together : 
De Cor, 168 ws 008 dy ef m1 yévorTo ért oupmvevodytwy av hay Kal TOV 
@7Baiwy. The Thebans might join a barbarian in invading Greece; 
the Spartans would not, nor the Athenians. And both would oppose 
the rule of a monarch. 

The destruction of the Phocians was not an act done under com- § 17, 
pulsion by Philip, but his hostility to Athens is in a manner compulsory ; 
for (1) she stands in the way of his ambition; (2) he has deeply injured 
her; (3) he is in possession of many places belonging to her. The 
beginning of Philip’s power was due to his acquisition of Amphipolis, 
Potidaea, etc., towns to which the Athenians laid claim. 

vov ye 57, ‘now at any rate’ (if not before). 

tarel(Andev «.7.A., ‘has made up his mind that you are the only people 
who will dispute this with him.’ 

ampoetro... Hyetro. The tense in #yyeiro goes back to the time 
preceding the peace of Philocrates ; there was no thought now of Philip’s 
giving up Amphipolis and Potidaea, ‘He thought that if he gave up 
(mpoetro is aor. optative), he could not remain.’ The oratio recta would 
be ei mpoeipny, ov Gy pévorpe. 

éaurdv...émBovdetvovra. According to the common rule we might § 18. 
have had airds...émBovaevwy after ofde, but the accusative is here 
chosen to make a neater contrast to tpas alcbavopévous. 
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§ 20. 


§ 21. 


SECOND PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 18-21. 


ed dpovetv=to be loyal to the interests of Greece; so Cicero uses 
“sana mente esse,’ of loyalty to a cause. 

Sicaiws [dv] voutfer. So Schaefer, for Simaiws av vopicor. 

mapatuvrat, ‘he is in a state of excitement.’ Cf. Ol. 1. 6 ppt Sey 
e0éAew Kal mapofvvOjnvat. 

8d tatr’, ‘hence his watchfulness, his insistance.? It is perhaps 
doubtful whether émi 77 méAe is not to be taken with épéornxer, 
and not with Oeparever. 

twas OnBatovs. It is urged that all the Thebans were affected, 
and that therefore the passage should be punctuated tiwds, OnBatous. 
Dobree omits tivas. 

Tovs ravTd Bovdopevous. These would be the Eleans, Messenians, 
Arcadians in part, and Argives. 

okavotnta. The stupidity of the Thebans is often alluded to: 
De Pace 15 note; De Cor. 43 dvaic@nro.. tv peta «.7.A, with ovdév. 

kat petpiws, with ouppovotor. 

eimetv, ‘to maintain.’ These speeches must have been made by 
Demosthenes when sent into the Peloponnesus to counteract the machi- 
nations of Philip. See note on De Pace 15. 

Ils yap; the ydp merely introduces the question—implying that it 
arises out of some preceding train of thought. as, with évoxepas, 
‘with what irritation?’ 

Anthemus was in the possession of the Macedonians as early as the 
time of the Pisistratidae, for Amyntas offered it to Hippias on his ex- 
pulsion from Athens. Philip gave it up to the Olynthians in 357 B.C. 
From Thucydides we learn that its territory bordered on Mygdonia, 
Bisaltia, and Crestonia (Thuc. 2. 99, 100), but the exact site is not 
known. 

Potidaea was occupied by 1000 Athenian colonists («Anpodxor) in 
430 B.C. (Diod. 12. 46. 7) ; after the fall of Athens it appears to have 
been seized by the Olynthians (Xen. Hell. 5. 2.15); it welcomed the 
Spartans in their attack on Olynthus (ibid. §§ 24, 39) ; in 364 it was taken 
by Timotheus, and became Athenian once more (Diod. 15. 81. 5). 
When Philip gave it to the Olynthians he sent the Athenian garrison to 
Athens. The city was reduced to slavery, and perhaps destroyed. 
The site, which was very important, was re-colonized by Cassander, 
who gave the name Cassandrea to the new city (Diod. 19. 52. 2) 
316 B.C. 

avros dvrpnro, ‘had taken (at the time supposed) upon his own 
shoulders.’ For éva- cf. dvadéyopar, dvaépey, etc. 

For tiv pds Hpas €xOpav, cf. supra 3. 

pkpov xpovov, i.e. 354 B.C. to 348 B.C. 

mpodoévres kal mpadévtes. The fall of Olynthus was mainly due to 
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the treachery of Lasthenes and Euthycrates. Cf. De Cherson. 40, and 
more especially Phil. 3. 56, 66. 

ovK dodadets =‘ very insecure.’ 

_ Tohuretats, free constitutions=democracies, Cf, Ol. 1.5 $Aws dmorov, 
Oipar, Tals moALTELaus 4 TUpavvis. 

ai Alav épidiar. Cf. Aesch. P, V.123 &d Thy Alay giddrnra Bpotav 
and Phil. 1. 17 ris dpedcias tavrns THs dyav. avrav such as the 
Messenians and Argives were contemplating with Philip. 

at 8’ ot Oerradot; What about the Thessalians? No precise verb § 22. 
need be supplied to ri. Plato Protag. 360 ri & 6 dvdpelos ; ob« ém 7d 
KadALov EpxeTat 5 

tovs Tupdvvous. Lycophron and Pitholaus of Pherae are meant. Ono- 
marchus supported them with his Phocians, but on his defeat in 352 they 
were compelled to leave their city. At this time Philip took Magnesia 
and placed soldiers there. He did not restore it till 346 B.c., when the 
destruction of the Phocians and the conciliation of the Thebans (by the 
present of Orchomenus and Coronea) made it no longer necessary to 
hold an advanced post. Nicaea was a town in the Malian bay, in 
the territory of the Locri Epicnemidii, just south of Thermopylae. It 
was ceded to Philip by Phalaecus, the commander of the Phocians, in 
346 B.C. (Diod. 16. 59). Cf. Phil. 3. 12 note, 

SexaSapyxtav. In Phil. 3. 26 we read GAAd @erradia THs Exe; od? 
Tas TodiTElas Kal Tas TOAELS AVTAY TapynpnTaL Kal TEeTpapxlas KaTéoTHOEY, 
iva pr) povov 7 ED Sn €0vn Sovaedwov ; Thessaly was 
divided into four districts :,Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, and 
doubtless Philip availed himself of this division in his tetrarechies. But 
in what relation this ‘ decadarchy’ stood to the later tetrarchy we have no 
means of judging. Harpocration, sub voc. dexadapyxia, says that Philip 
did not establish decadarchy in Thessaly. Reiske conjectured that the 
word was a misreading of AAPXIAN=rerpapxiav. Similar conjectures 
have been made on Thue. 1. 57 (see Jowett’s note) and 103 [i.e. A (déxa) 
=Io confused with A (the numeral letter)=4]. But inany case the 
reading dexadapxiay must be as old as Harpocration. The word has been 
explained (1) as referring to a government of the whole country, or 
(2) a government in each town (but in this case the singular is harsh). 
The word would remind the hearers of the decadarchies established by 
the Spartans after the fall of Athens, in order to control the cities, which 
had been subject to Athens, in her own interest. 

aiv mudatav, cf. De Pace 23; Phil. 3. 32. 

was mpooddous. Cf. Olynth. 1. 22. Philip had appropriated the 
revenues arising from the harbour dues and markets of Thessaly— 
and even before the fall of Olynthus there had been quarrels about 
these. 
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Oewpetre, ‘ you look at with admiration.’ daetyecbe .. . iSetv, you 
pray that ye may never see.’ For dmé in this sense cf. dropyiva, 
‘to swear not to do. dmoyyvwonev, ‘to determine not todo.’ For 
Philip’s treachery and deceit cf. esp. Olynth. 2. 5 ff., where Demosthenes 
applies the samé terms to his conduct as here, and gives instances in 
support of his accusations. 

Xapakapara, ‘palisades.’ tddpor, ‘trenches.’ 

év tt. So nds ts, €xaords 71s. 

4 vers tdv ed ppovotvrav. ‘The nature of sensible men.’ Observe 
this personification of gvois; cf. Aesch. 2. 28 drav % vows Tod avOpwmov 
evOds Tovnpayv apxny AGB. 

rots mAnGect, ‘democracies.’ Cf. De Cor. 46 ef7’ ofwar ovpBéBnne 
Tots wey mAnOeow ayTt THs TOAAHS Kal aKalpov paduplas Thy eAevOepiay 
dmoheAwkevat, Tots 5€ MpoEeTTNKOAL, K.T.A, 

ovdev pr} Sewvdv=o8 pry devvdv 11. 

eita expresses a result and contrast, as in Phil. 3. 4, 13. 

kal tds mpoonyoptas, ‘ even his titles. He is not a disguised enemy, 
a fellow-citizen ambitious of power, a city seeking aggrandizement ; 
but a Baordebs and tUpavvos, titles which cannot consist with freedom. 
The kings of Sparta are disregarded in order to give point to the contrast. 

éAevOepia... kal vopors, The Greeks regarded law as the correlative 
or complement of freedom. The law might be the fixed institution of a 
wise law-giver, as at Sparta (cf. Herod. 7. 104 éAcvOepor yap edyTes od 
mavta éevOepot cio Emeats yap afi SeondTns vdpos), or the changing 
statutes of a state based on free speech (In Lept. 109 mapa Trav TrodiTay 
Adyw peTa TOV vopwv Ta Sikaca AapBavovTes), but in either case it was 
opposed to the absolute rule of a despot. 

moXewou, ‘war with Sparta.’ SeomdtyHv, the harshest term is reserved 
to the last; the correlative of deo7d7ns is a slave. 

OopuBetv. See note on De Pace 3. 

mrohAovs érépous Adyous, ‘many other speeches on the same subject’ 
(érépous). Cf. infra 29. 

s €oucev is probably to be taken with what follows. To judge 
from their actions the Peloponnesian cities were not likely to turn a 
deaf ear to Philip’s enticing promises and offers. 

Megoyvior, So De Cor. 64, the Arcadians, Messenians, and Argives 
are ranged in the class of cities who would stand by and see Greece 
subjugated, én! rh rijs idias mAcovegias éAmtb:. 

map G&=napd radra d. Paus. 8. 7. 4 ddinero 5 és “Apxadiay 
Pidimmos oikewadpevds Te “Apxadas wal amd rod ‘EAAnuKod apas Tod 
GAdov diacrnowy. He is said to have had his camp in Nestana 
E. of Mantinea, ibid. Pausanias diverges from his subject in order to 
dwell upon the punishment which overtook Philip for his treachery: 
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ds ye kal bpKous Oey Karendrnoev det Kal onovbds én maytl eWetoaro, 
misty TE HTiMace adLOTA avOpuTmY. 
mreprororxileote. Cf. Phil. 1. 9 Kadnuévous meproroixierax. The § 27. 
metaphor is taken from fixing a net round a certain space of ground; 
see note ad Joc. 
pydev moufwat is of course opposed to mdvra Sropeivaytes. 
78n, ‘at once.’ Demosthenes urged the same argument in Olynth. 1. 15. 
Like debtors who borrow at high interest and, after a brief season of 
enjoyment, fall into utter ruin, so we éml ToAA@ pavapev éppabupnkdres 
Kal dnavTa mpos ndoviy Cnrody Tes, TOAAA Kal yaAdemd K.7.A. 
T&v bptv mpakréwv. It is rare to find a verbal in the genitive. § 28. 
kaQ’ jpas adtovs, ‘by yourselves.’ Demosthenes indicates that the 
subject is too important to be discussed in the present meeting, which 
was perhaps convened in order to give an answer to the embassy from the 
Messenians. The answer which Demosthenes proposes to make is not 
contained in the speech as we have it. It may have been read from a 
written document, either here or at the end of the speech. 
tds imooxéces, the promises of Philip. The men referred to are 
Neoptolemus, Aristodemus, and Ctesiphon. Cf. De Cor. 21, De Falsa 
Leg. 12. 18, 97, 315. For the promises see note on supra 12. 
Demosthenes went on both the embassies to Philip. Cf. Introd. § 29. 
§§ 17, 28. 
TovTav adearykérta, ‘ different from this,’ i.e. from the actions which 
followed. 
étépous Kadetv, sc. dixaoy jv. These are Aeschines and Philo- 
crates. €7épovs=a second batch from the same class of men. 
Tous ...Aéyovtas. Observe the separation of the article and participle 
by the long relative clause. 
ris émt tods dpxovs. The embassy sent to take the oaths from 
Philip ; cf. Introd. § 28. On the subject see De Pace Io. Demosthenes 
gives the same account of his attitude towards the peace in De Fals. 
Leg. 45. Bak 
USwp wlvwv. De Fals. Leg. 46 émavaords 8 6 SidoKparns par’ § 30. 
iBprotinas ‘ ovdéy, ep, Savpaordv, @ dybdpes "AOnvaior, pr) TAvTA. enol kat 
Anuocdéver Soxeiv’ odTos piv yap vdwp, ey 8 olvoy mivw,’ Kal byets 
eyeAGTe. 
Svarpomos .. . dvOpwos, ‘an ill-conditioned and ill-tempered sort of 
fellow.’ 
mapédOn, i.e. past Thermopylae. For what follows see De Pace to. 
Xeppévncov... Sioptte. Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, who first 
colonised the Chersonese from Athens, built a wall from Cardia to Pactye, 
to defend the inhabitants from the Thracians (Herod. 6. 36) ; bythe time of 
Pericles the wall had fallen into ruins, and on visiting the Chersonese 
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in 452 B.c. (or later) he rebuilt it (Plut. Per. 19). It was rebuilt 
once more by Dercyllidas in the summer of 397, Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 10. 
A trench or canal would of course be a far safer protection than a 
wall. téAeor, ‘cost,’ so TEAN Ade, etc. 

ov Setvol .. . pepvijoOat, ‘not clever at bearing in mind those who do 
you wrong.’ The reference is to the amnesty or reconcilement of the 
opposing factions at Athens at the overthrow of the Thirty, and also to 
the sympathy which the Athenians shewed to the Spartans after the 
defeat of Leuctra. Cf. De Cor. 99 nal yap Tou maar Tots" EAnow edeigate 
é« rodtav br. Kav étiodv Tis cis Duds eLapaprn, TovTa THY dpyny «is TAAAG 
éxere, édv & imétp cwrnpias 7) éhev9epias Kivduvds Tis avTOUs KaTahapBar7, 
ov TE pynotkakhoeTe OVO’ HToAoYLELTOE. 

kal rots éxydvos. Cf. De Fals. Leg. 55 tocavrn mepiovala xpyoacbae 

Tovnpias Wore pn) pdvov Tors dvtas “AOnvaiovs dAAd Kal Tods VaTEpdy TOTE 
péAdovTas éceoOar ravras jdiknKevar, Tas ovdxl mdvdevdy eT; TOvTO 
tolvuy ovdérod’ jpets bmepelvar’ dy torepoy mpooypawa mpds Tiv eipnyny, 
TO Kal Tots éKkydvots, ei 7) Tais map Aicyivou pnOcicas bnocxXEcEot TOT 
émotevoare. The additional stipulation was therefore proposed in the 
interests of Philip, and perhaps by his agents; the words refer of course 
to both parties in the peace.” It was the custom of the Greeks to make 
peace for definite periods of time; five, ten, thirty, fifty, or a hundred 
years, as the case might be. A peace for an indefinite period binding all 
concerned to the present state of affairs was regarded as an infringement 
of the rights of those who should come after. But hardly any peace 
ever ran out to the full term, unless the parties were too weak to break 
it with advantage, though we have an instance in the peace between 
Argos and Sparta which came to an end in 420 B.C. 

mpos tas éAmiSas, ‘ with the hopes (and nothing more) before you.’ 

tmyxOnre. Cf. Phil. 3.1 eis rode imnypéva. De Pace to note. The 
word is used of subtle underhand influence brought to bear on a people, 
De Cor. 18 «is €x@pav al picos Kal dmotiay T&v méAcwv innypevav brd 
TOUT. 

€pd kal otk droxptpopat. For this combination of the negative and 
positive, cf. Soph. Ant. 443 nal pnpe SpGoa Kode dmapyodpa 70 ph. 

€pauté Adyov moryow. The usual explanation is, ‘get myself a 

hearing,’ but it is reasonably doubted whether Adyor movety can have 
this meaning. Adyoy wovetv would naturally mean < to create speaking,’ 
and we may translate, ‘not that by indulging in abuse I may create talk 
for myself before you,’ as my opponents do; i.e. display my powers in 
abuse as those who attack me do. Such abuse would only lead the 
opposite party to make further demands upon Philip for their services in 
replying. For Aéyov movetcOar see De Chers. 1. 

&s dAAws. See Io. 
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td vuvi, ‘now.’ 
ovx? Bovdoipyy dv, ‘I could wish not. § 33. 
toto, this of which I speak, the vexation which Philip's acts will 
cause. 
Tov cupBawovTov, gen. with deriv. 
tad’ éh’ tpas éorty, ‘ this is directed against you.’ 
tv mpésBewv. The ambassadors who went to Philip in 346 B.c. § 34. 
é’ ots, «.7.A. ‘on the terms which (= éq éxeivous &) they are conscious 
that they have dishonestly accepted.’ 
6p yap. Olynth. 1.16 éyw 52 ods dyv0® pév, & dvdpes "AOnvaio., Tov6’, 
bt1 ToAAGKLS Bpels oF TOs aiTiovs GAA Tors baTdToUs TEph THY TpayLaTwY 
cimévTas év Opyh moretode, ay Te pt) KaTa yvwpny 2xB7. 
ovviorarat, ‘is gathering,’ like a storm. De Cor. 62 Tod oumora- § 35, 
pévov Kal pvdopévov kakov, 
Kataovopev GAAGAwY, ‘ while we listen to one another,’ i.e. before our 
words were lost in a tumult of recrimination and abuse. 
mept...tmép. Cf. Olynth. 1. 5 note. 
yéyove, ‘came into being.’ év éxelvn +H Tépa. The day on which 
the ambassadors reported to the assembly at Athens, and the false 
promises, etc., purchased by Philip were put forward. 
mp&ypa, ‘trouble.’ vavot. See Vol. i. Introd. § 27 for Philip’s fleet, § 36. 
and Phil. 1. 22. o7éAq@, with an expedition; Philip had made some 
raids on the Attic coast (Phil. 1.3 7d reAcvTai’ eis Mapabav’ anéBn) even 
in 351 B.C. before the Peace of Philocrates. 
trép, ‘ past,’ south of. 
7a Sika’ Av éwote. He would concede us our just claims in regard 
to Amphipolis, Potidaea, etc. 
8v Sv =olos Av 8’ bv. Cf. Ol.1.11. The outbreak of the Social War 
(358-356) at the very moment when Philip was consolidating his power, 
and the Phocian war which followed (355-346), kept the south of 
Greece too closely engaged to permit either Athens or Thebes (had she 
wished) to make war upon him in any efficient manner. 
Os pev o yon vacay “to serve as a reminder.’ § 87, 
&s 8’ dv... . yévorro, ‘ Heaven forefend that they should ever be put 
to the severe es of reality.’ ‘May it never come to pass that they,’ 
etc. ws is relative as in § 3. 
kal THs Enptas Six, ‘even the penalty, they deserve’ (dixnv implies 
this). But Heslop and Benseler take wal ris (npias as coordinate with 
«ivdbvov, ‘to the danger and damage of all,’ which seems far preferable, 
in spite of the order of the words. 
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§§ 4-20. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. 
ANALYSIS. 


i. Introduction. 


THE motives of those who speak in public are such that the audience 
must keep their minds fixed upon the advantage of the state and on 
that only. In the present instance we are met to discuss the position 
of affairs in the Chersonese, but the speeches are merely attacks upon 
Diopeithes. Accusations against our own citizens may be safely left 
till the favourable moment ; whereas if we do not check Philip now, 
we shall not check him at all. 


ii. Zt 7s absurd to talk about honest peace or open war with Philip. 
Diopeithes must not be withdrawn, he ts useful. 


I hear it said that it is a statesman’s duty to advise one of two 
alternatives; open and professed war, or a continuation of the peace. 
This is a strange assertion: if Philip has strictly adhered to the terms 
of peace, it is our duty to keep the peace also; if, however, from the first 
day of peace he has been an aggressor, what room is there for an 
alternative? We must defend ourselves; nothing else is left. Or 
will these speakers draw the line of peace and war at the confines of 
Attica? If this is their meaning, their advice is not only wicked, 
but inconsistent. Philip is to do as he pleases, but Diopeithes, if 
he assists the Thracians, is making war! But they still insist that 
Diopeithes must be checked. Yes! but those who would destroy 
Diopeithes’ power, must prove that Philip’s power will be destroyed 
also. Otherwise we drift into our old ruinous policy. Philip’s pros- 
perity is due to his energy and promptness; we are always too late; we 
make a display of enmity, and sink into shame. 

The real object of these speeches is to keep us at home, and leave 
the field clear for Philip. Consider the situation. He is perhaps 
meditating an attack on Byzantium, and in that case the Byzantians 
will apply to us. But if the Etesian winds prevent us from going to 
their assistance, and there is no force at hand, the city is lost; and 
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that is our loss. Or he may attack the Chersonese. Here again 
the army of Diopeithegy would hold him in check, but if he is dis- 
banded, what can we do? Or suppose he comes to Chalcis and 
Megara, shall we allow the war to advance upon us or keep him 
’ employed at home? 

So far from maligning this army, we ought to try and get together 
another like it. Ask Philip: he will tell you what is the value of 
this force, and how much he desires its destruction. 


lii. Athenian negligence and its fatal results. 


Let us review our position and our conduct. We are unwilling 
to do anything whatever; to contribute money, or support Diopeithes, 
or even to do our own duty. We praise patriotic orators, and yet 
do all that we can to support the opposite party. Let me answer 
your question: ‘What ought we to do?’ by another: ‘What ought 
we to say?’ If you will do nothing, I can say nothing. And indeed 
what can one say, when eyen intentions are made an object of criticism 
and attack ? 

Let me tell you what is the result of your conduct. Our generals 
collect money from the Asiatic Greeks, more or less according to 
the amount of their forces, as a sort of black mail, for the protection 
of their merchant vessels, and the like. This is the source whence 
Diopeithes gets his money, for there is no other open to him. Those 
who are attacking him are urging the cities to cut off this source. 
But if Diopeithes is acting illegally, let him be punished by law. 
Our generals are within reach of the law, and there is no need to 
send out armies in order to keep them in check: armies are to be 
employed against our enemies, not against our generals.—It is not 
so strange that orators should be found ready to talk to you in this 
strain, as that you should be found ready to listen to them. When any one 
tells you the truth, that it is Philip who is the cause of all your 
disasters, you are angry. The reason of this is to be found in the 
training which your orators give you. You are strict in your assemblies, 
remiss in your preparations. The reverse ought to be the case. You 
are so delicate that you cannot bear to hear anything annoying, and 
in your affairs you are already zz extremis. Suppose the Greeks 
were to demand an account from you and say: ‘You send am- 
bassadors everywhere, O Athenians, to warn us against Philip, and yet, 
when for ten months he has been cut off from home, you have taken 
no advantage whatever of his absence. Should he die ten times over, 
you will never stir.’ Have we any answer to give? 
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§§ 38-47. 


§§ 48-51. 


§§ 52-55. 


§§ 56-72. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. ANALYSIS. §§ 38-73. 


iv. Philip is aiming at Athens and must be checked. 


Some think an orator can be silenced by the question: ‘ What 
ought we to do?’ I might answer: ‘ You ought not to do what you 
are doing’: but I will not stop there. First make up your minds 
that Philip is an enemy of the city, and above all of the constitution. 
A democracy is opposed to all his projects; he can never succeed 
while you are democratic, and form a centre of refuge and resistance. 
Next, you must be convinced that all his machinations are directed 
against you and you only: all who oppose him are fighting your battle. 
He does not care for a few miserable towns in Thrace, and leave Athens 
out of his calculations; he does not fight for products like rye and 
millet, and think nothing of Athenian mines. He possesses himself 
of the one in order to gain the other. Our duty then is to cast aside 
this inaction, to contribute and keep this present force together, to 
form a nucleus of opposition. Mere preparations are of no use. 
We must keep up a force and arrange everything with this view. Then 
you will compel Philip to keep the peace, or meet him on equal ground 
in war. . 

My proposal is costly and involves much trouble. But consider 
what will happen if it is not adopted. If he should not attack us, 
and that is more than anyone can guarantee, how great will be the 
shame. If, however, we know that our position becomes more dangerous 
as Philip’s power increases, why do we delay or linger? What com- 
pulsion are we waiting for? The compulsion of freemen is already laid 
upon us, and as for the compulsion of slaves—! 

We shall be told: ‘What a good thing peace is!’ and again: 
‘There are citizens who wish to plunder the people!’ Hence delay 
on our part and an open field for Philip. For my part I do not think 
that we need to be urged to peace; that advice should be given to 
the aggressor, not to us. On the other hand, hardship and expense 
are not to be considered when we are spending money for our own 
protection; and we can find means to prevent embezzlement of the 
public funds. If the peculations of citizens are a just cause for outcry, 
what is to be said of the depredations of Philip? 


v. Philip has supporters among us who must be silenced ; but 
you must act; I can only advise. 

What is the reason that Philip is not declared an enemy? These 
orators wish to turn your chagrin at failure in the war upon your best 
advisers ; that is the meaning of the outcry, that a party among us 
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is getting up a war. Yet in the peace Philip is already sending troops 
to Cardia. If we do not declare war, why should Ze? Even when 
coming against us he will not confess that he is at war, any more 
than on other occasions. Must we then submit to slavery? Our 
danger is greater than that of others; he wishes to destroy us utterly, 
because we are in his way. Hence we ought to hate and punish those 
who have sold themselves to him. ‘Why does he treat us with insult, 
when he is so gracious towards every other state? Because in our 
city, and in our city only, is it possible to speak openly in favour of 
the enemy. Some of his supporters have become suddenly rich and 
famous, while you are poor and broken in reputation. You are 
isolated, but Philip is a terror to the world. You have a splendid 
market, and nothing more! Then they reproach me with cowardice, 
ignoring the difference between cowardice and impudence, between the 
useful and the servile citizen. Should anyone ask me what service 
I have done the state, I should reply that I am not one of those pushing 
orators. My policy has not been framed to exalt myself and debase 
the city; I have not attempted to say what is easiest, but what is best. 

But it is said: ‘ You give us nothing but advice.’ What should a 
statesman do? Let me relate to you the effect of a speech of Ti- 
motheus. Had you refused to carry out his advice, what would have 
been the value of his speech? For execution you are responsible ; 
for advice, your statesmen. 

vi. Conclusion. 


§§ 73-75, 


This is the sum of my speech: You must contribute, keep together §§ 76-77. 


the force which you now have: correct your errors, without ruining 
yourselves thereby ; send out ambassadors; punish the receivers of bribes, 
and the like. Then we may hope for improvement ; but if you remain 
inactive, what can save us? 

In the Assembly, circ. March, 341 B.C. 


@er without dv. So jv Sixaoy Phil. 2. 28, and in a conditional 
clause Phil. 3. 6 ef dpodoyotpey... od« ede, [But in Phil. 1. 1 ei 
auveBovrAcvoay ovdiv dv er BovdevecOu.] ‘With ee rovTo yiy- 
veoOa. we must supply dd’ ob ylyvera, with ee dy rovTo y. we must 
supply GAAd Sef viv yiyvecOu.’ Kriiger Gram. 53. 2.7. Cf. “aequius 
erat’ etc. in Latin. 

movetoOar Adyov, ‘make a speech.’ The phrase Adyous movodpar 
is used both of parties in a suit (of the plaintiff, Lys. 12. 2) and of 
negotiations public or private (Ol. 2. 11), See the note on Phil. 
2, 32s 
C 33 
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§ 2. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 1-2. 


8 fryetro, i.e. at the time of his speech; the whole clause has been 
thrown into the past by éde. 

émel, which has the support of =, is better than éme.57, which is 
however possible. Cf Phil. 3. 6; Herod. 2. 2 émesd2) d¢ Yapphrixos 
Baciredoas HOéAnce cidévae #.7.A. The notions of time and causality 
are not clearly distinguished. 

qtivdhmore, ‘by some cause, whatever it may be.” The speaker 
does not intend to be precise. This sense is always conveyed by the 
addition of S47o0re to ba71s Smotos Omws etc. So also ovy, e. g. StoaTOS 
ovv, and émoios Ts ody, cf. 20 infra. 

tpas tovs toAAots, ‘ you who form the majority,’ as opposed to the 
speakers who are the minority. Cf. De Cor. 45 tay 8 itiwrav Kal roAAwY. 

ddedévras, ‘setting aside,’ ‘removing from the calculation,’ but 
dpedopuevovs would be ‘carrying off with you,’ ‘putting an end to.’ 
Cobet prefers the reading of the inferior MSS. agevras. 

4 pev orrovby answered by T&y yey Adywr. 

évSékarov rovtovi, for more than ten months past, cf. infra 35 déa 
pivas dnoyevouevov tavOpwrov. The ten months are placed by Schaefer 
between May 342 and Febrpary 341, the speech De Chersoneso being 
pronounced in March 341. 

Diopeithes (? the father of the celebrated comedian Menander) 
was a native of Sunium. Aeschines 1. 63 mentions him in con- 
nection with Timarchus and his set. He proceeded to the Chersonese 
in 343 B.C. at the head of a number of colonists who were sent out 
to strengthen the settlement. The inhabitants of the important city 
of Cardia, who had always to some degree repudiated the authority 
of Athens, refused to admit the new comers. Philip demanded that 
the quarrel should be settled -by arbitration (De Halon. 42-44). 
The Athenians refused, and in consequence war broke out between 
the settlers and the Cardians. Diopeithes collected a troop of mer- 
cenaries which he maintained partly at his own expense, and partly 
by exacting sums from the cities in the islands or on the Asiatic coast 
(De Chers. 22). Philip sent troops to aid the Cardians, and Dio- 
peithes replied by invading the Propontine shore (De Chers. 8 ff.; 
Philip’s letter, 3). Of this conduct Philip complained to the Athenians 
in a letter; and the Macedonian party were sufficiently powerful to 
induce the people to contemplate the sending out of another general in 
the place of Diopeithes. 

That Diopeithes was in some points to blame is more than probable. 
Demosthenes does not deny this, but he points out that Diopeithes 
has a force in the field ready to oppose Philip, and that Philip’s 
conduct and position are such that it was not worth while to stand 
on ceremony and raise nice questions of justice or injustice. 
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mparrer Kat péeAdet movetv. The collocation of these words is not 
uncommon, De Fals. Leg. 106 imocxopévov Birimmov bri mpage Tadra 
Kal mounoer; Phil. 1. 5 ovdey dy dy vuvt wemoinney mpatey. There is 
hardly any difference worth establishing between the two words as here 
used, but of course mparrew is ‘to act,’ moveiy ‘ to make.’ 

éh’ tpiv éorlv, ‘it is in your power,’ cf. 28. The order of the 
words which follow is, wept abra@v jyobucn (bpiv) eéyxwpeiv ckomely ‘you 
have it in your power to discuss,’ nal dv 75n doxp Kal dv émoyxodor 
(‘after delay’ agreeing with dpi) dox7. 

ov wavy, ‘not at all.’ 

Suvdper moAAf] wept... av. For the dative, which is an extension 
of the instrumental dative, cf. Phil. 3. 48 éuBaddvras dy nal kaxwoayras 
THY. xwpay SmdiTaLs. 

Tyv TaxtoTyHv, such uses are common, 77y GAAws Ol. 3.213; Ol. 1. 2 
and note. 

$00 8¢... rovTwv 8. Following Buttmann (in Mid. Excursus xii.) 
we may thus classify the uses of 5€ in apodosis: 

I. Epic use, where 6é is found freely in apodosis or protasis or both 
being a survival from the paratactic form of expression. 

II. Prose uses :— 

(a) When there is an opposition to be expressed apart from the 
protasis and apodosis, we may have yéy in protasi and 6é in apodosi or 
6€ only. Plat. Legg. 898 C éresd) Yuxy péev eoTw % Tepidyouca Hpi 
mavTa, Tiv S€ ovpavovd mEepipopdy e€ avayens mEpiayely patéov HToL THY 
apioTny wuxny 7 THY evayTiay. 

(6) (1) 6€ is merely a repetition of a previous 5€, for emphasis, or to 
take up the thread after a parenthesis, Hdt. 6. 58 ds 8 dy é&y moAgum 
Tov Bacihéwy arobdvn, ToUTw Se clSwrov oKEvdoayTes ev KAivN «db EoTpw- 
pevn éxpéepovoiv. With this compare the resumptive use of pév in De 
Chers. 44 Tay pev ... TovTwy péev. So Il. 1. 137 €i 8€ Ke pr) SHwow, eya 
Sé kev adros EAwpat. 

(2) Ina compound sentence consisting of two protases and apodoses, 
the antithesis is brought out by the repetition of wév in the Ist apo- 
dosis and of 5é in the 2nd, e.g. Herod. 2. 42 door pev 57 Ards OnBaréos 
Wpuvtae ipdv, 7} vopod rot OnBaiov «ict, obro pév vuv mayTes diwy 
dmexdpevor, alyas Odovor. bc0r de ToD Mévinros Exrnvrae ipdv, 7) vouod Tod 
Mevinotov <ici, otro. Bé aiyay dmexdpevor, dis OVovor. 

This is only a complex form of the simple repetition of yév or 5€. 

(c) Another form, common in Herodotus, is that in which we have 
two protases contrasted with wéy and 6é, and an apodosis in each case 
beginning with 5é (or in the second with 57), e. g. Herod. 9. 48 jy pev 
doxén Kal rods GAAos paxecba, of 8 dy perémeta paxécOow orepor 
ei 8€ wal pi Soxéor, GAN Huéas povvous dmoxpav, hucis S€ Kiapaxerdycba. 
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For the Homeric use see Monro’s Hom. Gram. § 334; for Herodotus, 
who only uses the apodotic 5é after pronouns and pronominal words, see 
Gompertz Herodot. Stud. ii. p. 28. ‘ 

BeBovActdoPar kal mapeokevdcOar. Observe the perfects; the work 
of deliberation and preparation is to be ended as soon as possible. Cf. 
infra 43; Phil. 1. 19. 

amd tovTwv droSpavart. The metaphor is borrowed from the battle- 
field. The Athenians are not to desert their post (resistance to Philip) 
owing to clamour or accusation ; cf. infra dmoorhvat Tov ovppépovTos. 

Tots... Q9op%Bos, dat. of instrument, as though dmodpdvat were 
passive. 

ovdevds Frrov, ‘less than none,’ i. e. ‘more than any.’ 

év 74 BovAF, in the council, i.e. of the 500. The present speech was 
addressed to the ecclesia. In this year therefore-(July 342—July 341) 
Demosthenes was a senator. (If this be right map’ tiv cannot be 
very accurate.) 

&s dpa, etc. Cf. 57 infra dpa is used in quoting an opinion which 
the speaker does not accept. 

The peace is the Peace of Philocrates concluded in 346 B.c. There 
was a pretence of honesty in the policy here proposed, which made it 
specious. Demosthenes has to meet this. He does so by shewing 
that the enemy with whom the Athenians have to deal is unscrupu- 
lous, and that it is useless to be careful in dealing with him. 

éort S€. ‘But the fact is,’ followed by the clause péy ... ovmére 
Aéyetv, without any connecting particle. Dobree suggested éorw 57. 
ovoxevalerat, infra 43 mapacKevaferat. ovox. gives the notion of 
packing in one mass. 


Ta ye dd’ tuav tardpxovra, ‘you on your part.’ Demosthenes is 


fond of the paraphrase with the neuter plural, 7d rod TwoAépov. . ., TA THs 
modews, etc. The ye gives a tone of sarcasm. 

The acts of Philip contrary to the peace are not a matter of 
opinion ; the terms of peace are recorded on tablets for all to read, and 
his dealings are known throughout the world. 

viv eiphyyv etroujcdpeOa . . . memounkévar Tov ToAeWov. The middle 
voice is sometimes used merely to express the interest which the doer has 
in what is done, e.g. movetoOar eipnynv to make peace for ourselves, 
in which we are interested. But the difference between the active and 
middle is also used to mark the distinction between the first beginning 
and the continued prosecution of an act, movety méAeuov ‘ bellum inferre’ 
(to bring about a state of things which did not exist before) ; movefo@ar 
méAcpov =‘ bellum gerere.’ 

mptv AvorrelOnv exmdedoat, i.e. in 343 B.C. 
sos KAnpovxous. Cleruchi were colonists who received allotments 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 6-7. 


of land in settlements which were considered the public property of 
Athens. Such were Chalcis in Euboea, the Chersonesus, Lemnos, 
Imbros, Scyros, etc., and Lesbos after the revolt of 428. The Cleruchi 
continued to be Athenians, and retained the rights of citizens. They 
did not pay tribute as the dmouwo did. After the battle of Aegospotami 
Athens was deprived of her cleruchies with few exceptions (Chersonesus ? 
Lemnos, Imbros, Scyros), and in the new league (378) stipulations 
were made that no similar colonies should be sent out: vdpov ebevTo 
(of A@nvaior) pndéva Tov AOnvalwy yewpyeiv exrds THs AttiKAs Diod. Sic. 
15.29. 7. and 5€ Navowixov dpxovtos pr eeivar pyre idia pyre dy- 
pooia ’AOnvaiwy pnOevt eyaeThoacba ev Tais Tay cuppaxwy ywpas pNTE 
oikiay pwnTe xwploy pHTe mpiapevwy pre Umodepévw pnte GAAw TpdTw 
pn9evi. Decree in Hicks, Hist. Inscripp. p. 139. 

Nevertheless instances of cleruchies occur soon after this date. In 
352, 2000 Athenians were sent to Samos; Aeschines, Timarch. 53, 
speaks of them as being in Samos at the time of the speech, and 
Strabo says that Neocles, the father of Epicurus, was one of the cleruchs 
sent to Samos (p. 638). These colonists were finally withdrawn after 
the-Samian War of 322 B.C. ; 

This system of colonization, though apparently not confined to 
Athens (Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Publ. p. 423 ff.), was one of the chief 
causes of the outcry against the city. 

Tovs KAynpovxous, supply éxmAcvoat. 

TOAAG TOV Hpetépwv. Such as the capture of Halonnesus. In the 
years since 346 B.c. Philip had attempted to gain influence in the 
Peloponnesus and in Western Greece: in both cases he had been 
thwarted by Athenian influence, more especially owing to the ac- 
tivity of Demosthenes, cf. De Cor. 79. 

tmép =epl, yet with the idea that the decrees were made for the pro- 
tection or recovery of that which was lost. ‘ About which here are 
decrees of yours, making complaints and unrescinded.’ Demosthenes 
possibly points to some decrees made against Philip and complaining of 
his actions. 

advra Tov ypévov, during the whole time which has elapsed since the 
peace was made (346-341). 

tt ro0To Aéyouow; ‘what is the meaning of this statement of theirs ?’ 

ov ydp aipeots «.7.A. Demosthenes had taken the same view of § 7. 
Philip’s conduct in 351 B.c. Cf. Phil. 1. 9. 

épyov, lit. ‘acts,’ but with the implied notion of an act which ought to 
be done, a duty. Cf. 73. 

SmepBalvovow. Cf. Phil. 1. 38 nal ra mpaypara imepBhcera. 

éxovres, ‘on purpose.’ 

dpiveoOar, ‘to punish,’ ‘ revenge ourselves on.’ 


§ 3. 


§ 9. 
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aAnjy et, ‘unless indeed.’ 

ék ToUTwv ... Tievrat, ‘make our rights depend on this.’ The use 
of the preposition is similar to the use with 7jprjo@a, éx Tod dwpodoKety 
hprnra: Phil. 3. 39. 

Trav IY = ouTws. 

ov piv ddAd is used in the place of 5€ to mark a stronger contrast. 
In spite of the enormity of their assertions, they are none the less 
contradictory of the accusations they bring against Diopeithes, and 
therefore they tell against themselves. Demosthenes maintains that 
if Philip is not an enemy so long as he keeps clear of Attica, the 
Athenians are not his enemies so long as they keep clear of Macedon. 
In neutral territory each party may do what he chooses without creating 
a casus belli. 

&AAG vi} Ata is used to introduce a new objection, and goes with 
Seva... mowdtow, the ratra pey éfehéyxovra: being parenthetical. 
There is a rapid change of subject. ‘ But, though they are proved in the 
wrong in this, perhaps they will say the mercenaries misconduct them- 
selves.’ 

Sewvd tovoder, ‘ give grounds of offence,’ ‘transgress, infra 28. Not 
as in Thue. 5. 42 to ‘ exclaini’ or ‘ complain.’ 

ot Eévor are the mercenaries in the pay of Diopeithes. 

mepicottovtes. Cf. Phil. 3. 22. 

7a év “EA\nomdévte, the shore of the Propontis, which Philip claimed. 
Cf, De Cor. 73. 

KaTayov td mAota, i.e. forcing the ships which passed through the 
Dardanelles to land, and discharge part of their cargo, or pay a sum of 
money. Similar conduct on the part of Philip gave rise to complaints 
at Athens, and is said by Demosthenes to have been the cause of the 
first rupture. De Cor. 73; cf. De Pace 25, and note. 

s éAnO@s, ‘in all sincerity.” So ws érépws Phil. 2. 10, ds dAAws 
etc. 

éml mGov Sucators, ‘on a footing of absolute justice.’ If the sup- 
porters of this policy are so extremely scrupulous, let them shew that the 
action which they recommend on our part will be followed by similar 
action on the part of Philip. 

TavTy, sc. duvdpet. 

SetEar SiadvOqoopévynv. In a similar manner the participle is used 
with dyyéAAew, and in poetry with eimety. See Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar, 280. SvaAv0noopevny, ‘ will dissolve,’ is less strong than 
xatadvoa. Note the alliteration. 

tavTa meoGfjre, ‘are persuaded of this.’ The acc. is cognate. 
If rovros were used, the meaning would be : if you listen to these men, 
are persuaded by them. Verbs can sometimes take an accusative of 
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a pronoun, which could not be allowed to take an accusative of a sub- 
stantive. 

ovdév GAXo wovotow. This is the full expression of an idiom which 
often appears only in the abbreviated form, oddev dAdo # or Ti dAAo #; 
Thuc. 3. 39 Th dAdo otra 7) éneBovrAEvoay; (dAdo % is not to be con- 
founded with dAAd 7, GAN’ 4} =GAAA or 7). 

Gmokm\ekev, sc. 7 médus. Others read dmddwrev. If we read 
dmoAw@Aekev, we must translate: ‘has brought all our present affairs 
to a ruinous state,’ but mapévra is harsh. 

ovSevi Tav TavtTev, ‘nothing whatever.’ 

mpos tots mpdypact. The uses of the word mpdyyara are very 
various. 7d mapéyta mpdypara just above is the existing state of affairs at 
Athens. mpos 7. mp. is ‘on the scene.’ mpdypyara napéxew is to cause 
annoyance. Td THs méAcws mpdypyata =the interests of the city, etc. For 
apos cf. De Cor. 176 mpds 76 okomeiy yevnobe, Much the same idea is 
expressed by é7ié in Ol. 2. 12. 

del with ouveornxviay. 

mapeotiv éd’ ovs, ‘is at hand to attack.’ For the expression cf. the 
much discussed passage Ol. 1.8 mapjoav éni rovro 7d Bhua. The use of 
mapeivat brings out the presence, the result of the previous motion, which 
was not noticed. mapiévar would be far less forcible. 
etta, as usual, introduces the result. § 12. 
tadr’ éxew, ‘to establish himself in possession of—to retain.’ (cxeiy 
=to obtain.) 

évdeSety Oar, middle, ‘to have made a display of, a use as old as 
Herodotus. The perfect tense expresses the result of the policy of 
the Athenians. The demonstration was made and that was all. 

torepilovras, after jyiv. This construction is common. The 
accusative really agrees with the subject of the infinitive, Ol. 3. 26 
od owppdivev ear dvOpwmmv édrelmovTds TL. . . dvEldn pépey, infra 46 7é 
obv €b ppovotvTwv avOpmmay éotiy ... iddras Tadra Thy pabupiav dmobécbar, 

Hadt. 1. 19 air@ eoge mépWayra tov Oedv éEnerpéoOa, ib. 21 mpoeimey 
MiAnolos mivew Te TavTas. 
aaAda... Tatra, everything else that we have before us. S ig} 
éort, «.7.d. cf. Onet. 1. 34 Ady Tadr’ eiow. For the accumulations 
mparrera Kat KaracKevdterat, Adyou Kat mpopaces, cf. Phil 1. 3, note. 

Srws . .. Stouyoerar. The common idiom. See Goodwin's 
Grammar, § 217. 

76 Tapdv 6 ylyverat, ‘what is actually going on at this moment.’ § 14. 
Cf. Phil. 1. 31 puAdgas rods érqotas, note. 
Phil. 1. 6 émi rhs Toadrys yevéoOar yvopns, 


Salle 


tous éryoias. 
pevety éml ris dvolas. 
note. 
The Byzantines were at this time estranged from Athens, having 
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joined in the revolt of 358 B.c., but, owing chiefly to the good offices 
of Demosthenes, the breach was healed and Byzantium resisted Philip. 
Cf. De Cor. 87. 

mapakadéoewv.  Cobet rejects as a barbarous form for mapaxadeiy 

(contracted fut.). 
cioppyoecOat, ‘admit into their city.’ 

pi Suvapévwv. The sentence is conditional. 

éroipou, two terminations only ; cp. épypos. 
v7 Ata expresses assent, and to this ydp refers. 

kakodatpovodar, ‘are possessed with an evil spirit’ Cf Ol. 2. 20 
peyara belypara Tis éxetvov Kaxoda:povias, note. 

oupdéepe. yap. This was the argument for the preservation of 
Phocis, cf. F. L. 75 ov5& ydp Aaxedarpoviovs dia tiv dpetiy abtay - 
nor’ éawoaTe ov’ GAAous ToAAOUs, GAN Gre ouudepoy Hy ods elvar TH 
more, Gomep Pwxeas vuvi. There are two main ideas which dominate 
Demosthenes’ advice on foreign policy, (1) the mission of Athens, as 
the supporter of democracy (Rhod. 18), and the defender of Greece 
against absolute rule whether of Persia, Sparta, or Macedon, De 
Cor. 202, etc.; (2) the more selfish idea of the interest of Athens which 
is brought in to reinforce the more generous motive, as here or in 
the speech for the Megalopolitans, and that for the liberty of the 
Rhodians, when he says tay 8 “EAAnviK@v Bixalwy of KparodyTes 
épiotal Tois HTToGt yiyvovrat, ‘in foreign politics might is right.’ 

kal pqv answers to mp@Tov wey in 14. 

éxetvd y refers to the clause which comes after, ds... 7fe. It is 
more graphic than 7ovro and refers to the well known apprehension 
of the Athenians for their possessions in the Chersonese. 

émoroAfjs. The letter in which he had written to complain of 
Diopeithes. 

7, be in existence. 

7 x“pq, the Chersonese. 

SiadAvOAcerat, is verbally opposed to 7 but really to cuvearnnés. 

kptvodpey, ‘ will put upon his trial.’ Notice the change from «pwodyer, 
‘we shall certainly put him upon his trial, to dv Bon@hoaper, ‘we 
might send help.’ In both cases Demosthenes answers by questions. 

T&v tveupdtev. The Etesian winds. 

Tovrou, i.e. that he will not come. 

tiv émotoav Spav. This fixes the date of the oration to the 
months before the Etesian winds set in. 

For Chalcis cf. Phil 3. 74: it was saved for Athens by the efforts 
of Callias; Megara, Phil. 3.17. 27; Oreus, Phil. 3. 12.62. In spite 
of the resistance of Euphraeus the city fell into the hands of Philip’s 
general Parmenio. 
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avrovs, ourselves. § 19. 
oiketws, ‘ warmly’ or ‘ from their own resources.’ 
Omdétovetivacody. See note supra 1. § 20. 


dtacmacfjvat Kal SiapCapfivar. For similar assonance cf. Olynth. 
I init. ray BovdAopévay cupBovrevew. 
TavTa as TovTO, 18 end. 
tmpos tpas is found in two MSS. which are not of the first rank. § 21. 
Another MS. omits ius. The difficulty is that judas cannot be taken 
as subject of éferdoa because of pera nappynotas, and in the other 
instances of éfe7d¢ew with two accusatives, the second accusative 
may be almost regarded as adverbial (see Rehd. Ind. under é«), 
Xen. Cyr. 6. 2. 35 7a eis rpopyy SéovrTa of Hyepdves... e€eTalere Tods 
- tp bpty adrois is the nearest to the text (if zpés is omitted). 
7a Tapov7a mpdaypata TH WoAe. The present situation of the city. 
7@v Koiwvev. The theoric fund. This, which was the surplus of the 
year’s: income over expenditure, was spent in providing sights and shows. 
Ch Olya. to, note: 
was ovvrates. (1) L.andS. trans. ‘allowances’=juo0ds, a § 22. 
sense which it bore in later Greek; cf. Diodor. 5. 46 of 5¢ orparirat 
AapBavovres TAS pepepropevas ovyTages. (2) On the other hand we 
know that ovvragis was used for the contributions of the allies under 
the second Delian league, and it is so used in sing. in De Cor. 234, 
and De Pace 13, and in plur. elsewhere, e. g. Isocr. de Pace 28 Bra(dpeba 
Tas médes ovrdges Sddva. Cf. C. I. A. ii. 62. See Boeckh, 
Staatshaush. 3rd ed. 1. 495 foll. (In favour of the technical sense here 
is its juxtaposition to the informal levies of Diopeithes, 0° av avrds 
K.T 2.) : 
aréQev ; on what resources? or as Weil, sc. mopiCerar ? 
ovr’ érevSqmep «.7.A. ‘We do all that we can to suppress Diopeithes, 
and at the same time we are unwilling to exert ourselves to do what 
he is doing for us.’ 
rov waptévta. ‘The orator who comes forward’: cf. Phil. 2. 3. § 28. 
ei... elcotcere, Future of the present intention; see Goodwin, 
NWiewi ee AQie2 ene. 
atrév, Diopeithes. 
"Om... 8vvarar. ‘ What the real effect of this policy is.’ § 24. 
n= be wn, cf. Ol. 2. 8. 
rwdpar, ‘fix the penalty for myself.’ tay is used in this sense 
of the judges who are not, t1~@00a of the disputants who are, affected 
by the issue: Plat. Apol. 36 A «i odv def ye “ata TO binaov THs agias 
Tipacba, ToUTOV Tipapar ev mpuTavelw oLTHTEWS. 
? Aotay here includes the Eastern Aegean. 
kat Si8dacww «.7.A, ‘They donot make these presents for nothing ; § 25. 
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they are not so mad as to expect it, but to purchase immunity for 
themselves.’ 
evvotas, ‘ benevolences.’ 
Anpparta, of dishonest gains; cf. Ol. 2. 28, De Pace 12, note. 
Tov pnte k.7.A. The use of uy shews that the statement is general, 
“one who.’ 
é« tod ovpavod; ‘ from the sky?’ 
Sidyer, “he gets through,’ ‘rubs along’; for abs. use cf. De Cor. 
254 év evdarpovig Saye. 
700 peAAfjoat, ‘his intentions,’ supra 23. 
py tt... ye=‘much less.” The connexion is un’ drioby éxelvw Siddvac 
péAdovte (as... dienv), ph Te movnoavt. ye. For the phrase see Ol. 
2. 23 ove eu 8 avrov dpyodvra ovdé Tois pidois émratrew bmep avrov 
TL Tovey, un Tye i) Tots Oeors. 
Tovr’ eiaty ot Adyot. ‘The speeches come to this.” 
peAAe roAvopketv, without any definite place being given. Thus 
does Demosthenes express the vagueness of the charge made. 
av ’Aotav. Of course the Chersonese is not in Asia, but the 
interests of the Asiatic Greeks were involved in the proceedings of 
Diopeithes. Nevertheless if” is difficult to see in what sense he is 
‘surrendering them.’ The charge is no doubt intended to be vague and 
futile. 
dpetvous pevt’ dv. These words must be connected with what goes 
before. ‘If anyone is interested in the Greeks of. Asia, then it would 
mean they were better at caring for others than for their own city.’ 
kal 76 ye eis x.7.A. ‘And this is what the sending of a second 
general comes to,’ i.e. it merely satisfies a foolish vague outcry. The 
law gives us all the means required for preventing Diopeithes. 
maktov, a despatch recalling Diopeithes. 
eioayyéAAewv, ‘to impeach,’ i.e. to bring before the ecclesia (not the 
Heliaea or law court). 
Samdvats «.7.A. Demosthenes protests against using one army to 
watch another. 
‘md tots vénous, ‘under the authority of the laws.’ 
AaBetv, not so much to “ arrest,’ as to get hold of; see AnpeaGe 32. 
Wypiopa. <A decree arising out of an impeachment. ‘ 
amapados, the state ship, sent to arrest criminals, when away from 
Athens, as in the case of Alcibiades when in Sicily. 
érnpecalévtwv. énjpea always implies malice, De Cor. 12. Ar. 
Rhet. 2. 2 €o7t ydp 6 émnpeacpods éumodicpos tais BovdAnceow ody iva 
TL aUT@ GAN iva un éxeive. 
éernpealivrwv Sé, i.e. [€o7t TadTa] & voy moLodvat. 
Ta TedypLata, accusative to diapOerpdvTamv. 
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toutwy. Of the opponents of Diopeithes. § 30. 

Sewov dv #.7.A., ‘though bad, is not the .worst.’ This phrase is a 
favourite one with Demosthenes. Rehdantz compares Mid. 72 ovde 
70 TUnTecba .. . core Sewdy, Katimep dv dewdr. 

ot kaOhpevot, of the audience. Phil. 2. 3. 

garé=‘assent. Soph. O.C. 317 Kai pny nandpnue Kode exw rT 
pw, ‘I say yes, I say no, I know not what to say’; so also in the next 
section. 

ovSéev dv Hv mpaypa. ‘The city would have no cause of trouble.’ § 31. 
For this use of mpaypa cf. 11 supra, note. 

admoAhivat. ‘That you are losing something,’ i. e.the opportunity of 
taking vengeance on your opponents. 

airov S€ tovTwv. The reason of this is given in the clauses § 32. 
which follow. 

mappyoia. Elsewhere also Demosthenes asks for consideration 
on account of his desire to say the best for the state. Cf Phil. 
ii es 

T6v aitiov eimp, points out as the cause (of your disasters). 

8v with «oAdom. For the acc. and inf. with éo7w (it is possible) 
cf. 47 ob yap Eats BonOelais xpwpeévous ... Tpagar. 

Towvavrtov i viv is adverbial. § 33. 

7a Sixate. The questions of right which arise in the ecclesia are 
questions between the citizens, or between Athens and her allies, and 
they ought not to be discussed in any hostile spirit. 

émdekvivat, ‘to exhibit you to all the world.’ 

ékeivos, i.e. €y TOAgUM. 

Sypaywyodvres, ‘humouring’ or even ‘leading astray. The § 34. 
meaning of the word is fixed by the following xap:(épevor. Rehdantz 
compares Arist. Pol. 5. 10 Tdv vidv rod Tédwvos Sypaywyoivros Kal 
_ mpos Rdovds éppOyros. 
 & 8&8 trois mpdypact Kal tots yryvopevors. Lit. ‘in facts and oc- 
currences,’ ‘in actual fact.’ 

dépe, cf. eiwé Phil. 1. 10. 

ot “EhAnves. Demosthenes assumes that Athens as the leading 
state is answerable to all Hellas for her conduct. 

épowv0”, aorist. 

pvddrrecOat, ‘ guard against.’ Middle. § 35. 

zov dvOpwov, contemptuous; cf, Phil. 1. 9. 

déca pfivas, cf. supra 2. 

véoq, a later illness than that of Phil. r. ro. 

xeav. The winter of 342-341. Introd. 45. 

mohéepors, i.e. his engagements with the Thracians, more especially 
the Odrysians. 
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Sore pry &v Sivacat, ie. if you had endeavoured to recover your 
possessions. 

Euboea had been alienated from Athens since 350 B.C.; and 
since that time Philip had established tyrants at Eretria (roy pe 
dmavtixpd THs ’Atrixns) and Oreus (Tov dé él Sxiaboy), These the 
Athenians had been unable to remove ; De Cor. 79, Phil. 3. 57. 

ovte Tov tpetrépwv. They had not recovered Pydna or Methone, much 
less Amphipolis. 

tytawvévrwv, introduced as an antithesis to vdow, yet with a refer- 
ence to the metaphorical meaning of the word; cf. Ol. 2, 21, De Cor. 
45 ai 58 méAes évdaour, Phil. 3. 20 ws byaivovTi por mpooéxnte. 

dyoatev, i.e. the Greeks. 

émurerxioas, cf. 66 infra, used here, by a bold extension, of men instead 
of forts. 

ameAtoaoe, ‘rid yourselves of.’ 

adbéorate (from adpéoraa), ‘have made way for him.’ 

kivyoeoe, ‘ bestir yourselves.’ 

mpeoBeveoGe, ‘send an embassy ’ (rpecBevw, ‘to go on an embassy’). 
ai épodpev %j ti pyoopev; There is no difference in the meaning. 

It is no answer to the question which the Greeks are represented 
as putting to ask the speaker to tell us what to do. Yet, as this is 
a favourite means of silencing criticism, I will answer the question. 

od piv GAAG. ‘1 might content myself with the brief and sufficient 
answer, but I will go into details also.’ 

bras... eAfgovo. ‘Let them take care to be as ready to act 
as they are to ask questions.’ For the construction cf. F. L. 45, Phil. 
I. 20 Omais iy monger 6 TOAAGKIS Bpas EBdaper. 

BeBatws yvSvar, i.e. ypn. The Athenians must fix it in their minds 

that Philip is an enemy, actually at war, in defiance ofthe peace. 

tiv eipqvnv, i.e. the peace of Philocrates, concluded in 346 B.c. _ 
On the question who was the real author of the peace and therefore to 
blame for the result of it see Introduction. The question would perhaps 
have been differently answered had the result been satisfactory. 

mavoacGe. Cobet alters to mavoac@a to depend on ypn. 

éager. ‘The very ground on which Athens is built.’ Cf, Aesch. 
3. 134 ovKére wept THs TeV “EMAHVeY Hyepovias dywviCerar GAN’ H5n 
Ths tatpldos é6dpous. Demosthenes hints that Athens has to fear the 
fate of Olynthus. 

For his own purposes Philip may nurse a party in Athens, but 
he is equally the enemy of all. For Euthycrates and Lasthenes, 
who put a large portion of the Olynthian cavalry into the hands of 
Philip, see Phil. 3. 56 and 66 (where Lasthenes is said to have been 
hipparch), F. L. 265, 267, 294. 
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Euthycrates survived Chaeronea; cf. Hyperides against Demades fr. 
80(79) Weil. dmroAd\aow need not imply physical death, cf. Ol. 3. 12. 

Both here and in De Cor. Philip’ s treatment of his instruments 
is put forward with great force. 

7 woAttela, ‘our constitution’: with the added meaning that it 
was a free constitution, a sense in which the word is technically used in 
Aristotle’s ‘Politics.’ Cf. Ol. 1. 5, note. 

TovTo ... mparret, ‘in this he acts.’ tpdmov rwd qualifies eixdrws. § 41. 
qi mratcpa, @ woAAd. Cf. Il. 14. 410 xepuadio 7d fa TOAAG. 

twavra TA viv oupBeBiacpéva, ‘all the elements now forced together 
by oppression.’ (ovy- is omitted in the copy, Phil. 4. 13.) That 
Philip’s power was based on violence no less than fraud is a common- 
place in Demosthenes, but it was not quite true. Many looked on 
him as the most efficient commander of his time, a real aid in party 
struggles, and even as the leader of Hellas (Isocrates). Cf. Ol. 2. 16 
etc., Phil. 7. 8. 

avrot is added in strong opposition to érepov. The Athenians § 42. 
had as much skill in deposing a tyrant as they had little in acquiring 
dishonest power. The history of the first Delian league goes far 
to invalidate the assertion of Demosthenes. 

With AafBetv and €xovr’ supply dpxqv. 

eis €XevPeplav ddeAcoOar, ‘to set at liberty by violent means.’ In 
the imitated passage, Phil. 4. 14, we have eis éAevOepiay é£eAéaOat, ‘to 
set at liberty by legal means.’ eis as in eis dovAciay mpoéaba: infra 49. 

katpots, cf. Ol. 3. 7. ‘His opportunities’ or ‘opportunities against 
him.’ 

wiv tap’ tev éAevOepiav. ‘The freedom on your side, which comes 
from, is exhibited by, you.’ So thy map’ tyay edvoiavy. Inthe imitation 
4. 14 we have wap’ tyiv, which is feeble. 

épedpevew. Cf. De Pace 15, Polyb. 3. 12. 6 iva rods peév epédpous 
vouivoyres eivar Tay Kaipoy del pvddrTwvTa.. 

ovSé mood Set. The ov5é simply repeats the previous negative, 
cf, Phil. 1. 2, note. 

ot kakds, od’ dpyas, ‘neither stupidly nor idly.’ 

treAndévar. The perfect of a settled conviction. The infinitive § 43. 
is of course explanatory of rovto. 

rats Wuxats. For this dative cf. Phil. 1. 12 danprnpévor Tats yvwpars 
and the Homeric use of dup. 

katackevaterat, ‘puts into order,’ ‘ fortifies’; see the next section. 
The word is not synonymous with mapacKevdterat, Phil. 3. 40. His 
arrangements are all preparations against Athens. 

ovtw... 8s. A common idiom, so obras bers Ol. 1. 15. § 44. 

vov, i. e. in the summer of 341 B.C. See Schaefer ii. 419, 420. 
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rovtwv pév, for the resumptive use of the demonstrative cf. infra 

56, Ol. 1. 16, and for pév note on 3 supra. 
trav dpyupelwv. The silver mines of Laurium. In the time of 

Demosthenes these appear to have been of diminished value, though 
speculators might still cherish expectations from them. Cf. Xen. De 
Vect., ch. 4, and Dem. in Pantaenetum. As Philip was in possession 
of the gold mines of Pangaeum, the exhausted silver mines of Laurium 
would be a matter of indifference to him, though Demosthenes takes 
another view. 

tocottwv mpogdswv. The revenue of the Athenians at this time can- 
not be fixed. It was, of course, greatly diminished from the amount 
received before Aegospotami, but it seems to have been considerable. 
Ol. 1. 19 xphpa? byty gorw bo ovdevt Tay GAhov GvOpwmrwv. That 
trade flourished we may infer from Ol. 3. 29 Ta 7’ év abrh TH TdAEL VOV 
dpewoy éxet. In DeCor. 234 (Phil. 3. 40) Demosthenes puts the ovyragis, 
i.e. the sum received from allies, at 45 talents, which had been collected 
in advance. 

ovpots, underground pits or cellars, in which the inhabitants kept 
their corn. The same practice is still found in Ceos. ‘On our expedi- 
tions we frequently saw empty round holes in the ground. These are called 
lakkot, said Barba Manthos, in which our farmers, who haye no granaries, 
store their grain. The holes are dug near a threshing floor, and when 
the grain is ready they put it in, having first been careful to cover the 
inside with straw. When sufficient grain has been piled up to form a 
sort of cone-shaped mound they cover the whole with straw, and put on 
the top of this some of the stiff native brushwood, and then they cover 
their mound with earth.’ Bent, Cyclades, pp. 454, 455. The word is 
used in the later writers on agriculture. Cf. Plin. N. H. 18. 30 
‘utilissime tamen servantur in scrobibus, quos siros vocant, ut in 
Cappadocia et in Thracia.’ Hence Spanish ‘silo’ and the modern 
‘ensilage.’ [Cf Dittenberger, Sylloge 13,1. 11 ff, where three o:pot are 
to be made at Eleusis to receive the corn paid as firstfruits to the two 
goddesses. | 

év 76 BapdOpe, ‘in the ravine’ or ‘inthe trench.’ TheBdpapoy at Athens 
was a pit into which the bodies of murderers were thrown. Demosthenes 
purposely uses a vague word with unpleasant associations. There was 
a,similar Bépe@poy at Argos. Weil suggests a reference to holes dug in the 
ground for shelter as in the Crimean War. Harpocr. says Demosthenes 
uses it metaphorically ofoy év r@ 6r€Opw. 

Kdkeiva, SC. TadoXEL OF TapacKevaceTaL, 

avnkeotoy. Bekker suggests dveixacrov, ‘ unparalleled’ ; Cobet rejects 

both and suggests nothing, 
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Xphparta ciodépew, ‘to contribute money by direct taxation.’ Ol. 
1 20. 

dévotv, sc. eiopéperv. At this time the Athenian allies were accord- 
ing to De Cor. 234 Tovs ynowras ovx Gmavtas GAAa Tos dobeves- 
TaTOUS. 

7O GuVeoTHKOS TOTO oTparTeupa, i.e. the army under the command 
of Diopeithes. Cf. 17 supra. 

BonPetars, expeditions sent out from Athens as emergencies arose, § 47. 
in opposition to a power permanently under command. Cf. Phil. 1. 32. 

kal Sypoctous, ‘and public slaves.’ Such took the lower offices for 
which pay was given. Ol. 2. 19 KaAAlay roy Snucotoy. 

kal Omrws .. . Toroavras, ‘taking every care that the strictest watch 
be kept over the money.’ 

kal tatr’ eOeAfonre, ‘and resolve upon this.’ Another reading is 
ror. For an instance of éeAjoa denoting an effort of will cf. Ol. 1. 6. 

kai wdAda ... Soxe?, ‘he is certainly right.’ For the form of sentence § 48, 
cf. Phil. 1. 4 ei 6é Ts . . . 6pO@s wey oteTau. 

ovi ém attovs bas =dAAad povdy ent Tods GAAovs “EAANvas. § 49. 

Tv UTapXdvrov, ‘the inherited prestige of Athens.’ Cf. De Cor. 95 
mpos Ta KdAALOTA THY UTapXévTeV TA AoLTA TpPaTTELY. 

tots mpoyévots, dative of agent. 

qavr eipynkévar, ‘make such a proposal’—that you should remain 
quiet till attacked in your own country by Philip, and abandon the rest 
of the Greeks to their fate. 

aot; up to what point are we to go on shirking? For this mean- § 50. 
ing of mot cf. Soph. El. 958 mot ydp peve’s p40upos; For the word dva- 
dvopua: (infra § 77) in this sense, see Hom. II. 13. 225 ovre mis dxvy 
eixav avdverar 7éAenov Katdy, where Monro explains ‘emerges from,’ 
hence ‘shirks,’ ‘ gets out of.’ With this section cf. Phil. 1. 10. 

a, ‘ things which,’ nom. to yévorro, obj. to A€éyev. § 51. 

ov... Aéyew déov, ‘shameful to speak.’ Cf. F. L. 140 dguov... 
eipjoba. 
pyre... otre. Cf. 68. 

‘Though I would gladly follow the subject to the end, and shew § 52. 
how some are pursuing their own line of policy to your ruin, I will 
give you merely a single instance.’ For the fear of embezzlement 
Chey. 

dvaBahAovon, ‘ put you off.’ 

75m, ‘ for the moment.’ 

SéS01x’ Srws pH, ‘I fear that you.’ The construction is analogous to 
that of verbs of striving, Goodwin, M. T. § 46 n. 2. 
éml woAG, ‘at a high price.’ Cf. Ol. 1. 15, where the metaphor is 


expanded. 


§ 53. 


47 


§ 54. 


§ 55. 


§ 56. 


§ 57. 


§ 58. 


§ 59. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 53-59. 


p1006s 6 TovTwv, the reward which these men, i.e. Philip’s party, receive. 

KdOnoGe. Cf. xadnpévor supra 30. 

mero), sc. eipnyny dye. 

7h y adh’ tpv trdpxe, ‘he may count on your support.’ Lit. 
‘your side is in readiness.’ Cf. 5 supra, and for 74 Phil. 1. 12 ra ris 
TUX As «.7.Xr., infra 73. 

ovAakry eitretv, ‘to propose some means of preservation.’ The order 
is bef kwAvew 70 TA xphyara SiapracbncecOa TO puvdakny cimely K.T.A. 

et StaptracOycerar, ‘ the prospect of the pillage.’ Observe that the 
future here is contrasted with the present in dpra¢wr. 

Two infinitives depend on é’ piv éorl, puddrreyv and Korda cew 
These are co-ordinated by wal... «al, ‘which it is as much in our 
power to preserve as it is to punish wrong doing.’ 

viv “EXAd8a . . . Avie? follows on dyavakré <i. 

sovtwv. Cf. 53. The order of course is 76 aiziov Tod TovTwY pndeva 
ciety Tov OUTw.. . OTpaTEvoYTa ws méAEMov Tore?. As often, the subject 
of the relative clause is stated as the object of the main clause. From 
pndéva TovTwy we must supply the opposite may7as with airiaoda. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 204 wyre erepifey unte kwxdoal Twa, éav 8 dbamroy (sc. wavTas). 

For moAcpov trove? cf. supra 6. 

Tovtous refers to tovs oupPovAevovras: for this resumptive use cf. 
supra 44. 

TodTo Suvarat, ‘this is the meaning of.’ Sdvac@a has the sense of 
valere. Cf. De Cor. 26 Ti 8 tod7’ 7dvvaTo ; 

Twes goes with map’ byiv. 

&s dpa, supra 4. 

amepl TovToV, i.e. iva ToUToUs KpivnTE K.T.A. 

SiaStkacta is a law suit to establish a claim, as for instance to the 
hand of an heiress. Here the ‘ peace-party’ wish to establish their own 
immunity against their opponents. 

Lt tpooroveto Pan TroAcpety, 7 goes with the dependent verb moAepety. 

ei totr’ ébehéyxor, ‘if he were to put the question to the test, and 
have it finally settled whether he was at war or not.’ 

’OApelrats, cf. Phil. 3. 12. 

Pepaiors mpdtepov. This was immediately after the peace of Philo- 
crates. The inhabitants of Pherae were opposed to the interference of 
Philip in Thessaly. 

OdvvOlous. He veiled his intentions till he was within forty stades 
of the city; Phil. 3. 11. 

ot ydp GAXo, #.7.A., i.e. ‘if you do not resist, Philip will never leave 
you alone.’ You must choose between resistance which is troublesome, 
and slavery which is disgraceful, 

éGcPat is passive. 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 60-63. 


ot yap bh’... dveXetv. This is an exaggeration. Philip always § 60. 
exhibited great moderation towards Athens. 

SovAcvew #.7.4. De Cor. 203. 

‘Os .. . oTw, with similar pleonastic usage as Tous 5é pi)... TovTous § 61. 
in 56, 

arotuptavicat, ‘fustibus necare,’ a punishment actually inflicted on 
criminals. Lys. 13. 62 rodrov tpels AaBdyTes ws dvdpopdvov évTa, 
Odvaroy Bikaiws Kataynpiodpevor, TS Snug wapédore Kat aneTvpTavicOn. 

ov ydp éotw, for the repetition cf. Ol. 1. 19; 2. Io. 

[mpoBérAos, Harpocration explains as ‘jutting rocks.’ The words 
from imnperovyras to éxelywy are omitted in S, and in Phil. 4. 64 we 
do not find them. |] 

am6Qev ; ‘on what grounds?’ § 62. 

UBpilev, ‘treats with contempt.’ There was nothing which a Greek 
felt more keenly than #fpis, and no free citizen could submit to treat- 
ment which implied it. See the Meidias passim, the speech against 
Conon, and Soph. Oed. Col. 883 dp’ ovx tBpis 745’; UBpis GAr’ dvex- 
Téov, which expresses the extreme limit of tyrannical power. 

ovSev ydp dAdo, for the qualification cf. F. L. 220 mpds rots ddAors 
ois UBpicbe" ov yap éywy’ 018 Ste ypiy A€-yeuv GAAO. 

eV TrovodvTa, et pydev dAXo, eEatratav, ‘ wins with feigned kindness, if 
it is only feigned.’ With pdtv dAdo supply 7 ééanarg. 

kat TOAN’ Evrepa with Sods. 

émnyayero (§ 62) ... tadye. Most of the examples of the latter § 63. 
in Demosthenes are passive, imnypéeva, etc. Cf. De Pace § 10 note, 
Phil. 2. 31. It was the ambition of Thebes to be recognised as the 
head of Boeotia, and in fact to be in Boeotia what Athens was in 
Attica. But some of the states were by no means prepared to submit to 
this. Plataea, from an early period, preferred alliance with Athens 
to alliance with Thebes, and Thespiae was independent. It had been 
the policy of Sparta to keep up the independence of the Boeotian towns 
in order to repress the growing power of Thebes. Philip, on the other 
hand, acquired the good will of Thebes by creating the impression that 
he would enable her to attain her ambition. 

& 8h mévres tcactv. In Phil. 4. 65 & has a 82 wemdvacr, which 
Cobet accepts here also. 

mohénov moAAod, i.e. the Phocian war which Philip had practically 
brought to an end by the defeat of Onomarchus in Thessaly. The 
Thebans had suffered severely from the Phocians, and had failed to 
subdue them. 

moAXo0, ‘ engrossing,’ gives the idea of a war which proved a severe 
tax on resources. Cf. moAAAs favulas, dvotas, where also we should 
use ‘ great’ rather than ‘ much.’ 
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§ 64, 


§ 65, 


§ 66. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. 8§ 63-66. 


kaprocdpevor teovetiav, ‘after enjoying some advantage.’ Each 
city either gained some coveted prize, as the Olynthians gained Potidaea, 
or hoped to do so. The Athenians, however, have gained nothing and 
can hope for nothing. 

wiv eipqvnv. The peace of Philocrates concluded in 346 B.c. 

The Athenians desired to include the Phocians in the terms of the 
peace, but Philip refused to do so at the last moment. His party at 
Athens, by representing that the Phocians were in no danger, induced 
the Athenians to give way. The immediate result was the utter 
destruction of the Phocians. Introd. § 26. 

TivAas. Philip entered the pass owing to the dilatoriness of the 
Athenian ambassadors. In the same way he was enabled to seize a 
number of towns in Thrace. The position of Cersobleptes is not clear ; 
he was on friendly terms with Athens, if not an actual ally, and he 
was represented at the conference before the signature of the peace 
of Philocrates. But his exact relation to the peace is doubtful in face 
of the contradictory assertions of Demosthenes and Aeschines. Demos- 
thenes, De F. L. 174 (Aeschines and Philocrates) @wxets éxomdvdous Kat 
Axcis dmépnvay nat KepooBréntnv mapa To whpiocpa Kal Ta mpds bpas 
elpnuweva, Aesch. 2. 85 (Demosthenes) paiveror THs ovppaxtas exrdelwv 
avTov. 

tpiv, with rév adréy rpémov, the words xal—rpémoy being explanatory 
of éxeivws. Weil takes it with mpoopeperat. 

étv x.7.A, ‘Even though you lose your property and he gets money, he 
can speak.’ adrév is the speaker indicated in the words imép rOy €xOpav 
Aéyew Séedorar. 

adypypévor ta Dpéerepa Are, but supra mévrwy ameoréepynade. 

ovy-, as well as the person who has been bribed to speak. té&v 
mohAGv "OAvviiwv, ‘the mass of the Olynthians,’ as rod mAjOous Tay 
*Odvvbiav, below. 

jv, hypothetical, ‘it would have been.’ 

tovs tupdvvous, the tyrants of Pherae. 

viv mvAatav, ‘their rights in the Amphictyonic meeting.’ Cf, Phil. 
Py OP, 

émreixiopa, ‘a fort to command the country.’ Cf. 36 supra. 
Thuc. 8. 95 speaks of an ém7eixiopa built by the Athenians in the 
territory of Eretria, in which their troops found refuge when Eretria was 
hostile. Cf. also Thuc. 1.122. For Philip’s attack on Byzantium and 
the conduct of the Athenians see De Cor. 87, etc. 

maptovtos is future, ‘about to pass on’—through Thrace. Cf. sup. 
44, where Philip is described as in Thrace. 

é« mraxav. Cf. Ol. 3. 29 of pe &e mrwxdv mAovator yeysvacw, of & 
ef dbdgov ey tipor. 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 66-72. 


méAews ... TAODTov. For this cf. De Cor. 199 Gad’ édy tov épdr 
TexLTpOY BovrAN Sikalws ocKoreiv edpyoes StAa Kal méAES Kat TéroUs Kal 
Atpévas kal vads kal immous Kal Tods brép TovTwY apuvopévous. 
éxew, sc. buds, ‘from your neglect of these things and allowing § 87. 
matters to slide.’ 
ToUTwY = cuppdxwy etc. 
tatta=the present state of inaction. ¢épeo@ar is lit. to go down 
(with the stream). : 
yap implies: ‘Why do you attack me for doing nothing, when you § 68. 
propose nothing definite yourself, but avoid all risk, like the coward 
that you are?’ 
SiSwor (cf. xapifecda: infra 71) coming in this place can only refer § 69. 
to giving the proceeds of confiscation to the people. More remarkable 
still is the position of karnyopet, which certainly seems weak after 
Sypever. The leading notion is that these persons are always accusers. 
% Tvxn. Demosthenes attaches great weight to the fortune of Athens ; 
cf. De Pace 11 «drvxlavy, fy oupmdons eyo THs év advOpwrois ovans 
dewdtnTos Kai codlas 6p® Kparodoay, note; Phil. 1. 12 Ta ris TUXNs 
. Hep del BeATLoV 7) Hyels Rudy ad’ta@v emperovpcba. 
Tis wap’ hpépav xdpitos. Gen. of price; cf. Ol. 3. 22. § 70. 
ov 5€é, ‘you in opposition to the rest,’ ‘you on your part.’ 6¢ is 
idiomatic in Greek after ov, coi, etc. 
tprnpapxtas. Demosthenes was compelled to undertake a trierarchy 
immediately on coming of age. By this means his guardians and their 
friends hoped to impoverish him and prevent him from procaine them. 
Cf. Meid. 154-7, 161. 
xopnytas, i. e. at the time when Meidias insulted him. 
XpNpPaTwv eiodopas, ‘direct taxes,’ see De Cor. 257. 
Avoets, ‘ransom of prisoners,’ see F. L. 169, etc. 
ovd’ ed’ &v, stronger than ém’ ovdéy: cf. Phil. 1.35 80a 008 eis eva § 71. 
Tov aTrooTOAwY. 
érata. Cf. De Cor. 62 6 yap évrad0a éauroy Tagas THs ToALTElas eipl eyo, 
arponxOnyv, ‘ was impelled to it.’ 
éAdttwv trap’ tyiv go together. 
peiLous, i.e. ‘than you now are’; which, after the expressions in 67, 
is not a boast at which anyone can take offence. 
éyo pév. The thought is made more vivid by being put in the first § 72. 
person. 
GAA ovvavédverGat «.7.A. The city ought to prosper when the 
scheme of the honest politician prospers. There ought not to be in the 
city a race of politicians who prosper in the disasters of the city, 
such cannot be honest. ‘The statesman must share the fortunes as he 
should share the sympathies of his city. Cf. De Cor. 280 éo7 3 ovx 
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§ 73. 


§ 74. 


§ 75. 


§ 76. 


§ 77. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. 8§§ 72-77. 


6 Adyos Tod AATOpos Aiaxivyn Timov, od5' 6 Tévos Tis Parijs, dAAA 76 TadTa 
mpoarpeiaOar Tots ToAAOIS Kal TO Tovs adTOvs pucEiy Kal pideiy ovoTEp av 
matpis, also ib. § 263. 

avrn, ‘unaided by my speeches.’ 

mpodyeoOar, middle, sc. buas. Cf émnyayero 62. 

®s dpa, see supra 4 and 57. 

ovdev &\X’ 4, cf. supra Io. 

7a tap’ €00, ‘what comes from me.’ Cf, supra 54. 

ov8’ civar vopile ...ov8év. ‘I do not consider that your adviser has 
any duty.’ ovdé efva, ‘it does not exist at all’; it is not a question of 
neglect on my part. 

épyov is here ‘duty,’ ‘something to do’; and the sense is a little 
different from épywy =‘something done. Cf. Soph. Ant. 729 Tdpya... 
épyov yap k.T.A. 

Timotheus, the son of Conon, who was mainly instrumental in 
establishing the second Delian league. 

Ste OnBaitor. When the Thebans were attempting to establish them- 
selves in Euboea, i.e. in 357 B.C. 

Aé€yov, ‘in the course of his speech.’ 

eimé, cf. Phil. 1. 10. 

Timotheus merely spoke; the action was the work of the Athenians; 

the result came from both. 

Qs oidv te Ta dpvora, ‘the best possible.’ Cobet omits 7d. 

7a. 8¢ BeAtiota, acc. after Aéyerv, which is the object of (yre?re. 

émuorhpy A€yew, ‘speak with knowledge,’ opposed to tuyeiy AéyovTa. 
émo7nn is a dative of manner. Cf. De Cor. 172, where Demosthenes 
claims to haye specially studied the question. 

‘ Having briefly recapitulated what I mean (or propose), I wish to 
sit down,’ i.e. I wish to do this before I sit down. The participle 
contains the main predicate. Phil. 1. 2 note. 

tiv irdpxovoav, the force of Diopeithes. 

émavop§otvras, ‘ correcting’ (for this sense of émi in composition see 
émoxevdcew ‘ to repair’). 

ois = Tov'ros &, * on account of details one might criticise.’ 

TpéoBes éxréumev. Such were sent to Byzantium—Demosthenes 
among them—and to the Peloponnesus. Cf. De Cor. 79. 

Tapa mavta tara, i.e. without omitting any of their duties. 

ed BeBovActio Oat, ‘ to have chosen a wise course.’ 

tows dv, tows, cf. Ol. 3. 33. 

BeAtio, sc. Ta mpdypara. 

KaSedetoGe, future ; ‘go on sitting.’ 

dxpv 704, ‘ limiting your zeal to clamour and commendation.’ 

avadvdpevor, ‘shirking.’ Cf. supra 50. 
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ANALYSIS. 
Introduction: a plea for free speech. 


You are all agreed that Philip’s wrong-doing since the Peace ought 
to be checked, but matters could not be worse if you were all speaking 
and voting for your own ruin. 

The one reason of all others is the power of your evil counsellors, 
whose selfish and slanderous policy turns the city against itself and gives 
Philip a free course. You are so used to them that you are blind to the 
mischief. Do not be angry if I speak freely. You allow free speech 
everywhere else—your very slaves speak more freely than citizens in 
other states—but you forbid it to your counsellors. The result is that 
the Assembly is demoralised and the city is in danger. But bad as your 
state is you may yet reform it if you will. If you had done your best 
in the past there would be no hope for you now; but you did nothing. 
Philip has conquered not Athens, but her sloth, 


Is tt peace or war? 


If it were admitted that Philip is making war, the only question 
would be, how best to resist him. But as some assert that it is we who 
are making war, let me first ask: Can we choose between peace or war? 
If peace is possible, let us keep it; but if another makes war on you in 
the name of peace, call it peace if you like but resist him. To call that 
peace which is peace for him and war for you is the part of a madman 
ora traitor. It is folly to wait till he admits that he is at war; he will 
never do it until he is at our gates, as we saw at Olynthus and in Phocis. 
He entered Thessaly as our ally, and then seized Pherae ; and now he 
visits his sick friend Oreus. And, if he works thus secretly against harm- 
less foes, is he likely to make open war with you? Never! as long as 
you are weak enough to be deluded, he will not be such a fool as to 


rouse you to united action. 
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§1. 


§ 2. 


§ 10. 


§ 15. 


§ 18. 


§ 21. 


§ 24, 


§ 28. 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. ANALYSIS. §§ 15-28. 


Peace is to be judged not by words, but by deeds. Philip had no 
sooner made peace than he seized Serreum and Doriscus, and expelled 
your garrisons. If you say these are small matters, I answer that a 
small wrong is a wrong still. And now he sends soldiers into the 
Chersonese, which all Greece allows to be yours, and says that he is 
not at war. I say that it is an act of war to touch Megara, to set up 
tyrants in Euboea, to meddle in Peloponnese and Thrace, unless you 
grant that engines are not arms of war until they discharge their shot. 
If he succeeds you lose the Hellespont, Euboea, Peloponnese; and yet 
you say he is at peace! He was at war from the day when he destroyed 
the Phocians. Act against him at once or you will be too late, for it is 
not Byzantium merely and the Chersonese that is at stake (though these 
must be saved with all vigour), but the whole of Greece is in danger. 
Hear the grounds of my fear, and then, if I am right, take thought for 
yourselves ; if I am infatuated, never heed me again. 


Philip the licensed aggressor. 


Not to enlarge on Philip’s power and the division of Greece, there 
is one fact worth noting. Athens and the Greek states have granted 
Philip a license which no Greek power has yet enjoyed—to rob and en- 
slave the cities of Greece one by one. Athens was at the head of Greece 
for seventy-three years, and Sparta for twenty-nine, and Thebes was 
mighty in recent days. But no one conceded to them such license as 
this. When your rule, or Sparta’s, at all exceeded bounds, every state 
joined in war against you; a wrong done to one was felt as a wrong 
to all. And yet the wrongs wrought by Athens or Sparta in those long 
years are as nothing beside the acts of Philip in these thirteen years that 
he has been ‘to the fore.’ Olynthus, Methone, Apollonia, and thirty-two 
towns of Thrace are utterly destroyed, the people of Phocis annihilated. 
In Thessaly he has set up tetrarchies in place of free cities, and tyrannies 
in Euboea; and he writes, ‘Iam at peace with those who obey me,’ and 
acts up to his words. Ambracia, Elis, Megara, all have felt his hand, 


and now the Hellespont ; neither Hellas nor the outer world can contain 
him, 


The barbarian master of disunited Greece. 


We are so disunited and undermined that we do not act together, 
but look idly on. Each thinks to enjoy the time while his neighbour is 
destroyed, forgetting that the plague is one which threatens all. 

When Athens or Sparta ruled ill, it was at least the rule of Greeks; 
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the house might be ill-ordered, but the son and heir was at its head and 
not a slave. But now you bear with the rule of a Macedonian, though 
Macedon is hardly fit to send you slaves. 

Last insult of all, he directs the Pythian games and is master of 
Pylae and Delphi, and meddles with the government in Thessaly and 
Euboea. And the Greeks look on, and pray, as they might against a 
storm, but do nothing, even when the wrong touches them. Corinth 
lets him attack Ambracia and Leucas, the Achaeans lose Naupactus, the 
Thebans Echinus. Now he goes against his allies the Byzantines: he 
occupies Cardia, yet we wait and waver; we distrust one another instead 
of distrusting him. 


The cause of failure: the changed spirit of Greece. 


| Why has Hellas ceased te fight for freedom? The mind of the people § 36. 
has changed. The spirit which defeated the Persians has perished, and 
our fortunes with it. Once those who took money from the enemies of 
Hellas were hated and punished. Opportunities (the gift of fortune) 
could not be bought, the harmony of Hellas, the distrust of tyrants was 
above corruption. Now all is sold in the open market, corruption 
is honoured, and its critics ridiculed. Triremes, men, resources we 
have still, but all are useless and unprofitable. Now the traitor is 
honoured; once his name was graven in brass as an enemy of the 
people. Arthmius of Zelea took gold of the king to Peloponnese, 
and the Athenians outlawed him, so that a man might take his life with- 
out fear. Thus the Athenians made the safety of Hellas their care; and 
they had their reward, for the barbarian feared the Hellene. Now it is 
not so, as you know full well, and you need effort and good counsel to 
make a change. 


Philip's power ; its character and basis. 


Some say in their folly: Philip is not yet as strong as the Lacedae- § 47. 
monians, who ruled sea and land and had the king’s alliance, yet they 
could not crush the Athenians. Such men forget the great changes in 
warfare. In the old days campaigns were short, soldiers were citizens, 
and war meant honest fighting. Now traitors do more than armies, 
and there are no pitched battles; Philip wins his victories by an army 
of light mercenaries which waits upon him. He overruns a country, 
distrust prevents resistance, he brings up his engines and stays on his 
ground through summer and winter. 

This is why you must not let the war enter Attica: you must avoid § 51. 
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§ 63. 
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§ 70. 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. ANALYSIS. §§ 55-70. 


coming to close quarters. You have great advantages, you can lay 
waste his country with ease, but in a close struggle you are no match 
for him. 

Guard against him in your acts, and harden your hearts against his 
servants and punish them, and yet I almost fear some fate possesses you, 
when you invite the speeches of avowed hirelings and applaud their 
ribaldry, and worse than all, you give them a firmer position than 
patriotic statesmen. 

How dangerous this is you may learn from Olynthus and Eretria and 
Oreus. At Olynthus it was his friends who betrayed the city and 
destroyed the good cause. When Plutarchus left Eretria the people 
were divided between your party and Philip’s. His party prevailed, 
and so he rased the walls of Porthmus, and set up three tyrants. Finally, 
at Oreus, Philistides and his friends prevailed against Euphraeus the 
friend of freedom. With Philip as their treasurer and master they put 
Euphraeus in prison amid the applause of the people, and worked their 
will. None dared to protest till Philip’s armies were at the walls, and 
it was too late to fight; and so traitors and all were ruined. Only 
Euphraeus died as a patriot should. 

Why did men listen to Philip’s advocates in these cities? There as 
here the loyal party could not speak smooth things. They asked for 
taxes when Philip’s friends did not, for war when they asked for peace: 
the one party spoke to please, the other to save. But often the people 
yielded at the last from sheer despair, as I fear you may do when you 
see nothing left. I pray that it be not so; better a thousand deaths 
than to flatter Philip. They have their reward, the people of Oreus and 
Eretria and Olynthus—slavery, scourging, death. It is wicked folly to 
cherish hopes while you listen to evil counsels and do nothing, trusting 
to the greatness of your city to save you. 

If you had done this or that there would be no need to cry, ‘ Who 
would have guessed it?” Such late knowledge did not save Olynthus or 
Oreus or the Phocians. When the ship has foundered effort is idle and 
vain. Let us strain every nerve while our ship still rides the waves; we 
have a great city, ample resources, noble prestige. What are we to do? 
IT will tell you. 


Conclusion. 


First, we must be active ourselves, with men, money, and ships ; 
secondly, we must send envoys to the other Hellenic states and to the 
king, and urge them to action. For our envoys in the Peloponnese pre- 
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vented Philip’s advance against Ambracia. But personal effort must 
come first; we must send supplies to the Chersonese. Do not expect 
Chalcis or Megara to save you; they will have enough to do to save 
themselves ; it is for you to maintain the honour of your ancestors. If 
you sit idle now, you will one day have to act against your will. If any 
one has better counsel, let him give it. I pray the gods to prosper your 
decision. 


In the Assembly, 341 B.C. 


oAtyou Setv modifies Exdornv. For the infinitive cf. Soxeiy époi, ws 

ciety, etc., and cf. Goodwin, M. & T., § 100. 

eiptvnv érroujoato, ‘ concluded the peace.’ For the difference between 
mojou and roca see De Chers.1.5. [Also Barton and Chavasse, 
Thue. iv., p. 125. | 

oyncavrwv y’ dv, i.e. if they were asked. The addition of ye shews 
that ¢fjoa is emphatic, opp. to moveiy. ei kat means ‘although,’ and 
Tovro refers to what comes after. They do not take measures against 
Philip, but, if asked, they would certainly say it was right to do so. 

Sé5ouca, «.7.A., ‘I fear that, however disagreeable the assertion may 
be, it is true to say.’ BAdopnpov eimetv does not logically go with 
5é50o.xa, for there is no doubt (or fear) that the assertion is disagreeable, 
but the antithesis of BAdopnpoyv and dAnGés is allowed to influence the 
form of the sentence. 

Xelpotovetv. Cheirotonia, or show of hands, was the mode by which 
votes were taken in the assemebly, ‘the ballot being only used when the 
personal interests of individuals were concerned’ (Schomann, Greek 


_ Ant. E. T., p. 385). Yet the word émupnpicew is used even when the 


show of hands followed, and the resolutions of the assembly were 
Ynpicpara. THe show of hands was also used in electzon to those 
offices which required special knowledge or skill. 

Voting by ballot (YndifecOa) was used in the Jaw-courts. Pebbles 
were employed (¥Hpo.), sometimes differing in colour;, sometimes in 
shape ; the pebbles being pierced for condemnation, or entire (wAnpets) for 
acquittal. Shells (xocpivar) were also used. The /ot («Anpodv, Aayxavewv) 
was used in election to offices where no special skill was required. 
Beans («apor), black and white, were used ; and those who drew white 
beans were elected. 

Special modes of voting were the éxpuAdAogopia, by which a member 
of the council was ejected from office, the votes being given with olive 
leaves; and the well-known ostracism, when the votes were given on 
little tablets of earthenware. 
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dv, with Sivac$ar, which is here used as an auxiliary verb. Cf. Cic. 
Pro Rosc. 1. 3 si quid dixero ... poterit ignosci adolescentiae. 

SiareO4jvat is stronger than Siaxeloar. Demosthenes wishes to imply 
that affairs have been brought into a bad condition. 

mapdé, ‘owing to. Cf. Phil. 1. 11 ob mapd thy abrovd fpdupny 
émnvénra. Thuc. 1. 141. 6 od mapa Thy éavTod ducAeay oterar BAdWeY, 
but the use is rare in early Greek. 

xapiferOar. Cf. De Chers. 69 and esp. Ol. 3. 22 mponémora Tijs 
mapavTixa YapiTos TA THs TOAEWS TpAyyATa. 

Sivavrav, ‘are influential.’ See the note on dvvacreia infra 24. 

rovs énl tots mpaypact, ‘those in charge of affairs’; so 6 éml 77 
diowxqce, etc. 

ovSév d\Ao Trovotew 7 =id agunt ut. Cf. De Chers. 27. 

mept To0T’ €xrat, ‘shall be occupied with this’; for the context cf. De 
Chers. 2. 

qoAuretat are forms or lines of policy. Cf. De Cor. 222 4 éu7 modrtela. 

mappynotav, F. L. 184 ovdey yap é00’ 6 71 pelo dv bpas ddienoeé tis 
h Wevdh Aeyov" ois yap ear ev Adyous  ToALTELa, THs dv odTOL pH GAnOeEis 
wow doparas éart worrTeveGOan ; 

éml pev tTav dAdwv. tay ddAdAwy is neuter. For émi cf. Ol. 3. 25 emt 
pev Tay “EAAnuiKav. 

Eévois = peroixos. For the favoured position of slaves at Athens 
cf. Xen. Rep. Ath. 1, 10 tay SovAwy & ad Kal Tay peroinwy TAEioTn eoTW 
"AOnvnow akodagla, Kal ovTE maTdga e€eorw aiT6% ove UnexoTHoeTal 
coud SovAos .. . €oOATa ovdev BerTiw éxet 6 Sjpuos adTdOt 7H of SodAot Kat of 
pérotKkor Kal 7a edn ovdev BeATious eiciv. 

éx Tod cupBovdeverv, ‘from the business of giving advice,’ 

eira marks at once a result and a contrast. Cf. infra 13. 

év rots mpdypac. Kal rots yuyvopévots, lit. ‘in your affairs and in - 
what takes place,’ i. e. in the actual course of your affairs. 

aroAXa. tpoetran, ‘ much has been abandoned,’ ‘ thrown away.’ Observe 
the alliteration from aavu onwards. 

BeAtictov trdpxer, ‘is the best foundation, is there as the best 
thing to support. Cf. Phil. 1. 2. 

TovTO resumes, as TovTOY in 18. 

dv with jv. 

For yevéo@ar after éAmis, cf. Phil. 1. 2 008 dv éAmls Fv aba Berti 
yevécdat and note. Goodwin, M. T., 23. 2, note 2. 

GAN ote kextvnoe, ‘you have not even stirred.’ iwefoOa is used of 
troops in battle; Herod. 9. 52 ws éxwnOnoay, ib. 54 ws 8 exwnOn 7d 
otparénedov, and the Homeric kivuyto pddayyes. 

eu. Cf. De Chers. 1. 
€vtot, the Macedonian party. 
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aéAes, as Methone, Potidaea. ° 

dots 6 ‘ ~ +) 

avéxeo Oat, ‘ contain themselves. 

jpGv tues, ‘a party among ourselves.’ 

guddrreoQat kal SvopPotc0ar, ‘guard against attack and misconcep- 


ition.’ S:0pA0%eGc is literally ‘ to correct,’ ‘set straight.’ 


yeaipas @s duuvotpeOa are to be taken together. The danger is 
that proposals for defence may be construed into an aggressive policy. 
Demosthenes himself regards the charge of bringing war about as 
ridiculous, inasmuch as peace is no longer possible. 

ei, ‘ whether,’ after 5:0pi¢opar, which implies the result of deliberation. 

GELB ypddew, ‘I call on him to make proposals.’ 

€repos alludes to Philip. The word suggests that his action lies 
beyond the control of Athens. Cf. De Pace 15. 

2 pevacifery, ‘not to put us off.’ 

ampoBaAAeu, ‘ puts forward as a defence.’ So mpéfdAnua is ‘a shelter’ 
in Soph. Phil. 1008. Cf. mpoornodpevos De Pace 19. 

€pyous xpfirat, ‘ employs the acts of war,’ i.e. acts as if at war. 

TavTnv eiphvnv troAapPBaver, ‘considers this peace.’ «ipyynv is the 
predicate, and the subject is attracted to it in gender, and the rest of the 
sentence is adapted to this construction. 

é& As... Abe, ‘the result of which will be that he will come.’ 

éxelvo, sc. ovcay. He speaks of a peace which Philip enjoys from 
you, but which you do not enjoy or receive from him, i.e. he gives the 
name of peace to a state of affairs in which he is at war with you, but 
you are not at war with him. 

TOV avadickopévev Xxpypatwv. Gen. of price. There is no doubt an 
allusion to the bribery in the matter of the peace of Philocrates. Before 
346 B.C. Demosthenes does not allude to money as the source of Philip’s 
power, though he points out in Ol. 1. 4 the advantage which he 
possesses in exercising absolute control over his resources. 

el meptpevodpev, ‘if we mean to wait.’ Future of present intention ; 
Goodwin, M. T. 43, note 3. ‘ This use must be carefully distinguished 
from the use in future conditions.’ Cf. infra 17. 
Badify, ‘advance,’ by land or sea. Ol. 1. 12 BadiGew dou BovAerau. 
ols =éxelvos a. 
rodro piv... TodTo 8. This phrase is common in Herodotus, and 
occurs in the tragedians. It means ‘on the one hand’ and ‘on the 
other’: in the first place—and again. 

Suotv Patepov, one of two alternatives. The words are introduced as 
a sort of adverbial accusative ; as in 70 Aeydpevor, etc. 

4 adrdv év MakeSovig. Supply pi) oixeiv, The dilemma is: They 
must cease to dwell in Olynthus, or himself in Macedon, i.e. there was 
not room for the power of both. [Westermann-Rosenberg explain : 
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‘ They must cease to dwell in Olynthus, or he must dwell (for ever) in 
Macedonia’; i.e. he cannot extend his power, except by the fall of 
Olynthus, on the ground that otherwise airéy pi) év M. would be required. ] 

wov &AXov xpévov, ‘all the time previously.” De Chers. 59; infra 22. 

rovs drodoyyoopévous. The article is added because it is a definite 
party of ambassadors who were sent. 

&s mpos ouppdxous. The Athenians wished the Phocians to be 
included in the alliance, but Philip resisted it consistently. Demosthenes 
is not quite accurate here. Yet the presence of the Phocian ambassadors, 
for which Justin (8. 4) vouches, shews that the Phocians had still hopes 
of an alliance, or a peace. foav ot is merely a device for putting 
mpéaBes Bwxéwy first. 

jprbov, ‘ maintained, ‘ contended.’ ov goes grammatically with #pu¢ov 
as ov pnpe etc. 

ov AvoureAqoewv. The Greeks, as a rule, avoid dy with the future. 
Hence they do not modify the infinitive after an historic tense as we do. 
‘I contend that he will,’ becomes ‘ I contended that he will,’ not ‘ that he 
would.’ (Goodwin, M. T. 41. 4 for dy with the fut. inf.) 

mapodov, i.e. Philip’s passage through the Pass of Thermopylae. 
Phil. 2. 30. 

After his expulsion in 352 B.c. (Vol. 1, Introd. 28) Pitholaus, one of 
the tyrants of Pherae, seems to have returned, but he was again expelled 
in 349. Schaefer, Dem. und s. Z. 2.130. From F. L. 320 (443 B.C.) 
we learn that the Pheraeans refused to supply forces to Philip, and in 
the Orat. de Halonneso (343 ? B. C.) he has taken the city and established 
a garrison in the acropolis (§ 32). Pherae lay on the slopes of 
Mount Chelidonium, round a copious spring (Hyperea). . The city was 
adorned with gardens and enclosures, and the site is so still. 

émuckepopuéevous, ‘to visit them’ as a medical man might do. The 
term is technical; cf. In Neaer. 56 72 mpdchopa TH véow pépovoa cat 
émoxorovpevat, The ‘faction’ at Oreus was the quarrel between Philip’s 
supporters and those who wished to maintain the independence of the 
city. Cf. infra 62. 

voroter, The metaphorical use of vécos, voceiy is found in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles (P. V. 384 é€a pe tHvde THY vécov voceiv, O. T. 1061 Gaus 
voooto’ éyw). Herod. 5. 28 has 4 MiAntos voohcaca ordo, and this 
application became common. 

eira, as in 4 supra. 

aipetoQat, ‘chooses.’ The word is not to be repeated before 
TOAEMNOELY, 
tas, i.e. some who do bring charges against him. 

exAvous épwv, a variation on the Homeric veimea Aver. Cf. Soph. Aj. 

1317 €i pr ovvdwow GAA avAN ow Tape. 
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; ols dvaBdAovow tyds. Cf. De Chers. 52 é dv dvaBdddrovow 
bpas. 

dp. rijs cipqvys «.7.A. This is not quite true. The peace was 
not yet concluded, and the oaths had not yet been sworn. In the first 
embassy (cf. Aesch. F. L. 82) Philip had undertaken not to make war 
on the Chersonese during the negotiations for the peace. Yet in this 
truce he took the Serreum fort, opposite Samothrace, and the ‘ sacred 
mount,’ whither Cersobleptes, the Thracian ruler, had fled: though 
Chares had placed a garrison there. He also took Dortscus at the mouth 
of the Hebrus. Cf. Dem. F. L. 156. 334; Aesch. Ctes. 82; Halon. 37. 
The towns might have been saved (?) Dem. Cor. 27. But none of these 
three places is strictly in the Chersonese. 

Strab. p. 331. 56 «7a Taxrin: «ira 7d Maxpov tefyos nal Aevr 
dx? Kal +6 ‘Tepdv dpos kal HépivO0s, Sapiov xricua’ era XndvBpia. 
trépretar 8 aitav Sidra, nah 70 ‘Iepdy bpos Timatar ind TY eyxwpiow 
kal €orw oiov axpomoris Ths xwpas. dopadrtoyv 8 einow eis Thv Oddaccar, 
Kad’ dv rémov 7 Tpoxdvynoos éyyutatm Tis ys éoT: awd ExaTov €ikoct 
aradiov Td wéTAAAov exovoa THs eves pappydpov TOAV Te Kal omovdaioy. 

é« Zepptov by the usual Greek attraction for év =. é¢ a’rod. Observe 
the imperfects karehdpBave, €E€BadAe, ‘he set about taking,’ etc. 

6 otpatnyés, i. e. Chares. 

dAdos...Adyos otros. Here, as above (§9), the subject is attracted 
into the gender of the predicate. In speaking of these places on the 
Thracian coast Demosthenes is always conscious that his audience ascribed 
little importance to them. Adyos means something between ‘ story’ and 
‘calculation.’ Compare our use of the word ‘account.’ The meaning 
of the phrase is: It is not to the point to raise the question: cf 
De Cor. 44 repos Adyos ovTos. 

76 8 evoeBés x.7.4. Compare the arguments used by Pericles when 
he wishes to force on the Peloponnesian war. Thuc. 1.141 ‘ Any claim, 
the smallest as well as the greatest, imposed on a neighbour and an 
equal when there has been no legal award, can mean nothing but 
slavery.’ 

dépe Sx) viv. The formula implies that if the places in Thrace are of 
little importance, the Chersonese is not. 

éyvéxact. Nothing is known of a formal recognition of Athens’ 
claim to the Chersonese by Persia and the Greeks, though the state- 
ment occurs again, Halon. 29. Commentators, to support the his- 
torical accuracy of Demosthenes, have imagined that reference is here 
made to the peace of Antalcidas 387, in which Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros were formally ceded to Athens (Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 31). As 
Lemnos and the Chersonese came into the possession of Athens through 
Miltiades, it might be supposed that the cession of Lemnos implied the 
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cession of Chersonese. It is more likely that Demosthenes is making an 
ex parte statement. 

Eévous eioméyrer. Demosthenes alludes to the forces which Philip 
sent to the support of the Cardians. 

émoréANer Tatra, ‘sends a letter to this effect.’ Cf. De Chers. 16. . 
But émorod7 in Greek is both a ‘letter’ and a ‘ command,’ 

The attempt of Philip on Megara is mentioned in De Chers. 18, 

infra 27. It took place in 343 B.c. Cf. De F. L. 87, 295. 

év EvBota tvpawida, i.e. Plutarchus in Eretria, and Philistides in 
Oreus. Cf. De Chers. 36; and infra 57 ff. 

kal viv éml Opakny, i.e. in 342 B.C., the year before the present speech 
was made. 

7a. €v TleXotvrovvqow #.7.A.. Cf. De Pace 18. Demosthenes himself 
visited the Messenians to warn them against Philip. Phil. 2. 20-25. 

ei py... @qoere, ‘unless you are prepared to say.’ Cf. supra Io. 

ots av AnpOetny, i.e. ei doar. 

tiow; is a causal dative, lit. ‘by what?’ and in kwSuvetoatre the 

aorist seems to have something of an ingressive force. ‘ By what would 
you be brought into danger?’ 
el tUyévoito. Cf. 20 ph Tt TaOwat. 
tTakelvov ppovijcat=‘to take his part,’ or if the aorist be strongly 
marked: ‘to go over to him.’ s 
sovrov. Cf. supra 5. 
éyd p@; ‘Am I to say?’ Delib. conj. used where the decision is 
supposed to rest with another. Do you wish me to say? Goodwin, 
M. T. 88. 
mpos tpas, with dye as in supra 17. 
ad’ Fs pépas=dnd rhs Huépas év 7. This was the 24th Sciro- 
phorion 346 B.c. F.L. 59. 
For Byzantium see Introd. §§ 45, 51. 
tovrots, i.e. the inhabitants of the cities just mentioned. 
mpovorav trovjonode, ‘ exercise some forethought.’ 
apa implies that the orator concludes that the Athenians will not 
trouble themselves about others, =as I perceive. 
tyvatvovtt, ‘in my sound senses.’ 

Demosthenes states, as needing no further comment, three very 

obvious causes of alarm :— 

(1) The rise of Philip, from so insignificant a beginning. 

(2) The want of union in Greece. 

(3) The fact that it will be far easier for Philip to complete the 
conquest of Greece, than it was for him to achieve the 
successes which he has already gained. 

The aorist infin. yevéo@ar is not a past tense, but stands in the same 
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relation to qv as mownracGat does to the éori which must be supplied 
before it. ‘In the past it was far more unlikely that he would—than 
it is now that he will.’ In its ordinary use, whenever it is not in 
indirect discourse, the aorist infinitive denotes a momentary or single 
action without regard to time, unless its time is especially defined by 
the context. Goodwin, M. T. 23. 
The greatest danger is the want of national spirit. 
aOv ... xpdvov, acc. oftime. ‘Through all time till now (dAdov),’ 
kaQ’ va tOv “EAAjvwv, ‘the Greeks one by one.’ Cf. Ol. 2. 24. 
Here, as there, = omits the €xacrov, which is added after éva in the 
common reading. But Herod. 1. 9 has ray tuatiwy Kad’ év Exacrov, and 
cf, infra 35. 
ottwot, ‘in the way in which he is now doing,’ without any resistance. 
mepikomrew seems to be used almost idiomatically of mutilating a 
statue; e.g. we find mepixdnrew dvaOquara, “Epuds. This gives great 
forceto theusehere. Philip treats the Greeks as some reckless ‘ vandal’ 
might treat an unresisting statue. Awmodutetv is to strip a man of his 
clothes, which again implies that the victim is helpless. 
was ToAets, with catadovA0d0ba. 
émovra, émevar is used of a storm, of a hostile invasion, of sickness 
and death. 
€BSopnAqKovta ern kal tpia. Cf. Ol. 3. 24, note. The 73 years are 
477-405 ; by 476 the Lacedaemonians had withdrawn from the jyeporia, 
The period of Athenian ascendancy is differently computed by different 
orators; infra 25 the round number 70 is given, and so in Lysias 2. 55. 
Isocr. Panegyr. 4. 106 has 70; and Panath. 56 has 65. Lycurgus gives 
go in Leoer. 72. 
mpoortatar, Cf. Xen. Hell. 3. 1. 3 émel mdons THs “EAAGSos mpoordrac 
eioiv (the Spartans). The expression is as old as Herod. v. 49 dcw 
mpoéorare THs ‘EAAGBos. 
TpidkovTa évds Séovta, 404-376 (Battle of Naxos). 
wiv év Acvktpots paxny, i.e. 371 B.C. The power of the Thebans was 
paralyzed by the death of Epaminondas in 362 B.c. They never attained 
to anything which could be called a Hegemonia, but their power in the 
field was very great. 
TovTo pév is answered by “al mad. 
paddov 8. Demosthenes is attempting to relieve his audience from 
the charge which his words suggest, that the Athenians brought the 
war upon themselves. He also implies that the Athenians in old days, 
so far from being submissive to aliens, were thought aggressive to 
Greeks. 
siciv ob petplws mpoopépecOar, ‘to be wanting in considerateness 
in their dealings with others.’ De Cor. 18 od perpiws éeéxpyvTo. 
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dptacv, when they had attained the dpy7. 

Suvacrela, ‘supremacy,’ is strictly the rule of a person or a family, 
which claims a power above the established laws. In Thuc. 3. 62 
Thebes is said to have been governed by a Suvacreia ddiyov at the 
time of the Persian war. And as a fact we find Timagenidas and Attaginus 
at the head of affairs at the time (Herod. 9. 86). In Thuc. 4. 78 
Thessaly is said to be controlled by a duvacreia, and in both cases the 
duvacreia is opposed to isovopia. The word dvvacrevew is used of 
Athens in Herod. 5. 97 at the time of the visit of Aristagoras, and this is 
an approach to the meaning in the text. [Arist. Pol. 1292 0 ff. ] 

meovatewv, as e. g. in the seizure of the Cadmea of Thebes, and the 
attempt on the Peiraeus at Athens (Vol. i. Introduction, § 14). But the 
whole conduct of the Lacedaemonians in establishing garrisons in the 
subject cities and compelling them to adopt the government convenient 
to themselves may be called mAcovetia. (Vol. i. Introduction, §§ 3, 12.) 

é& dpxfjs. The causes which led to the Peloponnesian war were 
by no means clear in antiquity. The‘ Megarian decree,’ which was the 
immediate occasion of it, was justly considered a mere pretext. And 
throughout the whole of*the so-called Archidamian war the Pelo- 
ponnesians—or at least the Spartans—were harassed with the thought 
that they had no immediate personal reasons for breaking the peace. 
Ciathue tens. 

émumoAd£er, ‘has been upon the surface.’ Cf. Epicharm. Frag. 22 
Lor. émmoAd (ew ov7t xpi) TOV Oupdyv, GAAA Tov vdov. The word is used 
in a similar context to the present by Isocrates. The interval (thirteen 
years) carries us back to 354 B.C. for the real rise of Philip. It was 
then that he first began to manifest his designs toward Olynthus. 

TéLMTOV p<pos, as we might say ‘a quarter.’ The Greeks habitually 
counted a fifth part, a tenth, a fiftieth, a hundredth, etc. 

Olynthus fell in 348B.c. Methone was captured in the summer of 
353 B.C. Of the conquest of Apollonia we have no precise accounts. 
The city was independent of the Olynthian league, and was in fact the 
indirect author of the Spartan attack upon Olynthus, which caused 
such serious injury to the Hellenic power in Northern Greece (Vol. i. 
Introduction, § 13). The thirty-two cities are the cities of the Olynthian 
confederacy. 

cimeiv, sc. twa. The order of words is @ore pnd elvar pddioy 
TpogedOdvra (Tia) eimety ei, etc. 

tmpooedévra, ‘on going there.’ For the participle without z.va or 
tov, cf. Aesch. Ag. 39 pabodot abd Kod paSodor AnPopar. > 

TooovTov, ‘being so great as it was.’ The Phocians numbered 
twenty-two cities. 

tds wodutelas, ‘their forms of government.’ The Thessalians had 
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really been under the control of the great families of the Aleuadae and 
Scopadae and afterwards of the tyrants of Pherae, but even so they were 
at least independent of any foreign power. 

was WéAes. The cities were occupied by Macedonian garrisons, cf. 
F. L. 260 (343 B.C.) viv 5& 75n Kab Tiv édrevOepiay Tmapaipeirar’ Tas yap 
akpoTrodes avtav éviwy Maxeddves ppovpotow. 

tetpapxias. The whole country was divided into four districts— 
Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, Histiaeatis in each of which Philip 
established a viceroy: cf. Harpocr. Their slavery is thus, according to 
Demosthenes, no longer confined to this or that city, but extends over 
whole nations. See Phil. 2. 22. 

at & év EvPoig, i.e. Eretria, Oreus; in Chalcis the attempts to set § 27. 
up a tyrant failed. 

Thebes and Athens had contended for the possession of Euboea. Cf. 
De Chers. 74. Either city had therefore an interest in delivering it from 
Philip. 

eis Tas EmiotoAds. Cf. our expression ‘ puts z7/o his letter.’ 

wots 8’ épyots. For the antithesis cf. De Chers. 73, and for the use 
of wév and 5€ De Cor. 179 ov efmov pey radra, ods éypaiva Sé k.7.A. 

ép’ “EAAQoTovtov to Byzantium and Perinthus, whither Philip pro- 
ceeded in 341 B.c. Cf. De Chers. 66. Introd. § 45. 

ém’ ’AuBpaxtav. Philip was in Epirus in 343 B.c. By sending 
troops to Acarnania the Athenians checked his advance in this direction. 
For this see infra 34, 72. Introd. § 43. 

*HAw éxe. The oligarchs overcame the demos, and declared for 
Philip. Cf. F. L..260. 294. Introd. § 37. 

Megara. Cf. 17 supra. 

009’ 4 EANds, «.7.A. Neither in Hellas nor beyond it is there room for 
the fellow’s greed. 

Stopwptyp<a, ‘ cut off by mines,’ i.e. rendered incapable of united § 28. 
action by the underground policy of traitors. 

ovorfivar is used of soldiers forming in close order. 

Tov xpovov . . . é€yvwkas. ‘Each having made up his mind in my § 29. 
judgment to make gain of the time during which his neighbour is ruined’ 
Every man is for himself; there is no common action or patriotism. 

tov Xpovov is not the accus. of time, but follows immediately after 
Kepdavar. 

aeptodos 4 KataBoAyn. The recurrence or attack of a disease which 
recurs at stated intervals, or which appears for the first time. 

GAN’ otv.. . ye, ‘at any rate.’ § 30. 

as “EAd8os, sc. vidiv. 

dv ms taréAaBe, ‘ one might have looked at it.’ 

rovTwy, of the property. tara, of his conduct. 
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Sewov Kat dpyfis dévov, neuter. 

otSé mpoohjkovros ovSev Tots “EAAnow. As early as Herodotus the 
Macedonian kings had claimed to be Greeks and the claim was allowed, 
Herod. 8. 137. 

ov8é BapBdpov évredOev, ‘not even a barbarian from a land which can 
be mentioned without a blush.’ 

6d€0pov MaxkeSévos. For the phrase cf. De Cor. 127 dA€Opos ypap- 
parevs, Herod. 3. 142 yeyovws Te ands Kal dv GA€Opos. 

riOnor pev ta Tuba. Cf. De Pace 22. The words are not to 
be taken strictly in respect of time. Philip presided in 346 B. C., and 
again in 342 B.C, 

The words kvpios 6€ to péreory are omitted in & pr. m. 

00 Qe0d, Apollo of Delphi. This honour was conferred by the 
Amphictyonic council on Philip, in place of the Athenians, for his 
energy against the Phocians. Cf. F. L. 327. It gave the right to 
consult the oracle frst, not in thé order assigned by lot. 

Awpréas, The Dorians, Ionians and Thessalians were the three 
most powerful members of the Amphictyonic league. Philip appears to 
have recently quarrelled with the Thessalians about the Pylaea in 
which they had always taken the lead. Cf. De Chers. 65. 

For the treatment of the Amphictyonic council by Philip, see De 
Pace 14 note. Cf. Phil. 2. 22. 

Tlop@p.6s, a fortified town in Euboea at the narrowest point of the 
Euripus. 

After Oewpetv supply radra. Hail being a natural phenomenon, no 
one attempts to prevent it. Philip’s devastations are regarded with the 
same helpless astonishment. Hail storms were severe in Greece. 
Aristoph. Nubes 1127 Tov Képapov yada Cais orpoyyvAas ou Tpiibopev. 

For Ambracia see the note on § 27. In the same expedi- 
tion Philip, in order to win the Aetolians, offered to give them 
Naupactus. The town was at this time in the hands of the Achaeans of 
the opposite coast, who had acquired it in 367 B.c. (Diod. 15. 75). 
The Aetolians had long been covetous of the place. Xen. Hell. 4.6.14. 

Echinus was a city which the Thebans had planted on the northern 
shore of the Malian gulf. 

ém Bufavrious. Cf. De Chers. 66. With cvppdaxous West. supplies 
ai7®, quoting De Cor. 87 Bu(aytious cuppdxous dvtas abTé. 

Xeppovqcouv . . . Kapdtav. Demosthenes finds it convenient to 
forget that Cardia had always refused to recognise the Athenian 
supremacy. For the Cardians see note on De Pace 25. 

aoeAyOs worse than ddicws, ‘with brutal injustice.’ 

tt oleoOe ... th morqoew; Cf. De Cor. 240 ri dy oleabe .. . Ti TOLELWV 
av 7 Th A€yew Tovs dceBeis avOpmous TovTOVC ; 
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THIRD PHILIPPIC, NOTES. 8§ 35-40. 


Kal? €va pv Exdorov. The addition of éxdorou makes a difference 
between this passage and supra 22 and Ol. 2. 24. pay here goes with 
éxdorou, to which ka’ éva is added adverbially, 

ehevdépav Aye THY “EAAGSa. ‘Kept in the path of freedom. This § 36. 
sense is more usual in the compound d&dyev. Cf. Isocr. Nicocl. 41 
Tas TédeLs ev dpovoia Te_pacbar Saye. 

The highly wrought character of this passage is shown by the per- 
sonification of the invincible spirit which preserved the freedom of 
Greece. 

dvw Kal Katw memolnke, ‘has turned upside down.’ Observe the 
alliteration with 7. 

tovrov refers to the indefinite subject of 5wpodoxodvTa. § 37. 

xadetratarov, ‘led to very unpleasant results.’ 

éxdAalov. Demosthenes does not mean that the old laws and 
penalties had been rescinded. Bribery and corruption might be 
punished as severely as ever, but the temper of the people was changed, 
and they no longer regarded such matters as deserving of punishment. 

mplacQar is the Attic aorist in use with the present dveiaba. § 38. 

THY TPOS ToOvs TUPdvvous Kal Tos PapBdpos ameortiav. Cf. 
Herod, 8.142 pnde tyéas ’Adcéavdpos 6 Maxeddv avayvwon (persuade), 
Aenvas TOY Mapdoviov Adyov. TovTwW wey yap TadTa TOInTéa eoTi* TUpavYOS 
yap édy Tupivym ovykatepydlera’ byiy 5é ov TmounTéa ei wep eb TUyXaVETE 
ppoveoytes, émicTapevorot ws BapBaporot éotTt ovTE moTdv, ov’TE GAnOEs 
ovber. 

eE dyopas: é¢ because things purchased in a market-place are § 39. 
carried out of it. The idea is continued in éxmémparar=sold out of the 
country. 

améhwAe kal vevoonkev, ‘is stricken with a mortal disease” In 
these combinations the second word defines the first. Supra 31 amwAAve 
nab éAvpaivero. 

yédws, piocos. Demosthenes is doubtless thinking of the feelings 
aroused by his proceedings against Philocrates. F. L. 46 ‘Then 
Philocrates got up with a very offensive air and said: No wonder, 
Athenians, that Demosthenes and I do not agree. He drinks water 
and I drink wine.’ See note on Phil. 2. 30. 

rovro.s may be either masc. or neut. 

The connection is: It is these iniquitous practices and the in- § 40. 
difference to them, which have brought Hellas to this state, not any 
want of the means of defence. For in this respect all are far more 
amply supplied than in the old days. 

XpHnpatwv goes with 7AHGos. 

katackevy, material for war. xaracKevn differs from mapacKevy as 
indicating what is more permanent, Thucydides, for instance, uses 
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§ 41. 


§ 42, 


§ 43. 


§ 44, 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 40-44. 


the word of the country houses of the Athenians with their com- 
fortable furniture and appointments. Cf. De Chers. 43 saracKevd- 
Gera. 

TOV TOTE = 7} TOIS TOTE. 
, a&xpyota dmpacra dvévyta, ‘useless, ineffective, worthless. Cf. 
Phil. 1. 36 draxra, ddidpOwra, addprora dmayTa, 

dvw0ev. The Greek idiom prefers the forms in -6ev (Ol. 2. 10 

Karwbev, Urepbev. So axedd0ev, etc.) where any correlation between two 
things or parts of a thing or two persons is present. The use of the 
word dvw6ev of time is not common in Greek, though classical. 

tavavria is adverbial =évayriws. The constant use of évaytiov, Tov- 
vaytiov as an adverb makes the use of the plural admissible, but it does 
not seem to be common. ‘The expression is rendered more remarkable 
if rovrwy is added to TdvavTia as in some MSS. 

akpotroAw, without the article, as téAus De Pace 3. 

“ApOQuos. Cf. F. L. 271; Aesch. Ctesiph. 258; Dinarch, 2. 
24; Plut. Them. 6 é7i 5¢ wal 70 repl” ApOpuov Tov Zedreltnv? OepoToKA€ous 
yap <indvros nat rodrov «is tods arivovs Kat naidas avTod Kal yévos 
éypaway, St. Tov ét Mndav xpvody eis Tos” EAAnvas éxdmuce. Dinarchus, 
and Demosthenes himself in the Falsa Legatio, say nothing about 
dtipia. How could a citizen of Zelea lose his franchise at Athens? 
Aesch. 1. c. explains by éminujoavra «is tiv moAw mpdgevoy bvta Tod 
dypov Tod "AOnvaiwy. Demosthenes explains in § 44. Dinarchus l. c. 
§ 15, quoting the words of the resolution, says : moAéswov efvar Tod Syou 
kal TOV ouppdaxwv adtov Kal yévos Kal dedyew “AOqvas. 4 aitia, 
Dinarch., 1. c. cat pov todTw mpocéypaway Thy aitiar. 

Xpucdv tov ke MaSov. Cf. Ol. 1. 15 Tov éxeiOey médAeyov. Cf. the 
passage just quoted from Plutarch, who may have had Demosthenes 
before him. Just below we have xpvoiov = gold coin, and so in 
Aesch. and Dinarch. 

eis TleAotrévvyoov. Cf. Diod. 11. 28 6 yap Mapddmos év rH Bowtig 
diaTpibwv meta Tov Svvdpewy TO pev mpHrov Tav ev TleAoTovynow TéACww 
éreipard Twas apiordverv, xpnuata Siamepmopevos Tots mpoeoTnKdat TOV 
médewv. The incident mentioned in the text may have occurred at this 
time, but see Grote, iv. 26 (1862), who places the mission of Arthmius 
at the time when Pausanias was at Colonae. 

ti 76 dtlwpa; i.e. what conduct they thought becoming to them as 
Athenians. 

Zelea was a city in the north-eastern Troad. 

7 Seométy. Xerxes. 

kai dtipous. The plural is used because the race of Arthmius are 
now included. 

otrwot, ‘in the ordinary way.’ 
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THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 44-48. 


In the laws of Draco which were retained in the laws of Solon certain 
cases of murder were exempted from punishment. In these the murderer 
might be killed by anyone who found him, and the slayer was free 
from bloodguiltiness (a@apév). Demosthenes interprets the dripla of 
Arthmius in this sense. We do not know that he is right in doing so; 
nothing is said of the slaying of Arthmius in the decree. (Plut. Them. 
Ics) 

tmép Gv: wy is masc. An antecedent imép rovrov or the like must be 
extracted from the relative. 6185, i.e. the lawgiver, and so with ¢not 
and Aéye:, ‘in whose case (when slain) the lawgiver does not allow 
prosecution for homicide.’ 

pr 7000 trodapBavovow, ‘unless they looked at the matter in § 45. 
this light.’ 

xédaots is punishment as such, tiywpia punishment as giving satis- 
faction. to the person injured. 

ornAtras, i. e. men whose names were registered on pillars. 

eimw Keevere: Demosthenes now reads a list of proofs of the § 46. 
supineness and want of energy of the Greeks. 
mapa t&v, ‘advanced by,’ ‘coming from.’ § 47. 

@s dpa, cf. supra. 

ipiorato avtovs, for the acc. cf. Thuc. I. 144, 5 tmoordyres 
Mydovs. But the dative is also found, both of persons and things. 
The connection seems to be: There is no need for this vehemence 
which you insist upon. We have not such an enemy to deal with 
as we had in Lacedaemon after the end of the Peloponnesian war, when 
the city was able to defend herself. 

advyptac%y. Cf. Aesch. Ctes. 133 O7Bat 5¢ O7Ba médUs dorvyclrwv 
pel? huepay play ex eons Ths “EAAGSos avjpracrat. 

émidocw, ‘advance.’ The use of light-armed troops as organized by 
Tphicrates was unknown in the Peloponnesian war; and the formation 
of heavy columns for attack came as a surprise upon the Lacedaemonians 
at Leuctra. The military spirit generated by the Peloponnesian war 
had also led to the formation of standing armies or at least of a class 
of men who looked to military service as a means of subsistence, 

wiv apatav avrhy, ‘the summer season.’ The Lacedaemonians did § 48. 
not remain in the field in Attica, nor did Epaminondas winter in the 
Peloponnesus. Forty days was the longest time spent by the Pelo- 
ponnesians in Attica. 

dv, with dvaxwpeiv, implying a custom. Goodwin, M. T. § 30. 2. 

moAutikots otpatetpacw, ‘armies composed of citizens.’ Cf. De 
Cor. 237 dvev Tv TmodiTiKy Suvdpewy. 

moAvriKas, like citizens. 

ote ovSé. Shilleto places this passage among the instances of the 
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§ 49. 


§ 50. 


§ 51. 


§ 52. 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 48-52. 


usage of éore ov with the infinitive after verbs of thinking, hearing, 
etc. (F. L. Appendix B): but it should be noticed that in this passage 
only among those quoted is there a finite verb between the ore and 
the verb of hearing. To be parallel with the rest «?yov here should be 
€xe. Can it be supposed that when it was wished to emphasise a fact, 
and not ‘ merely express a result,’ ore od with the inf. was tolerated, as 
in the stubborn passage Soph. EI. 780, 1? 
Xpnpdatev @vetoGar. Yet accusations for bribery were not uncommon 
in early times, though perhaps less so at Athens than at Sparta. 
dddayya, a compact body of men, arranged in any form. The 
word is, of course, as old as Homer, but it assumed a different 
meaning at different times, and it came to have a special meaning in the 
Macedonian army as arranged by Alexander. 
BaSiLovd’, acc, after dxovere. 
Tovovrov, sums up the series, ‘such as we see.’ 
éEnptic0at, ‘attached to himself’ and available at any moment, 
just the opposite of dmnprnyéevor in Phil. 1. 12. Cf. mpoonprnpevov 
De Pace 12. Unlike the Greeks Philip took care to train his army and 
had always a large number of troops at his immediate disposal. 
Qépos Kal xewdva are strictly the subjects of the next clause. 
éeEatperos, lit. set apart, as the choicest of the spoil might be for the 
chief. Here equivalent to ‘close.’ The precise meaning of the word is 
defined by what follows jv SiadXeire. 
mpocécar, ‘admit,’ ‘ allow to pass.’ 
ot8’ eis, «.7.A., (1) ‘nor twist our necks in looking at the simplicity of 
the war against the Lacedaemonians.’ éktpaxnAroOyjvar=‘ to wrench 
one’s neck out of joint,’ implies a violent effort to look away from what 
is before one to something which is quite behind. The metaphor is 
somewhat violent. We may compare as less harsh dvayauri¢ew in Ol. 2. 
9; tmooxediCev in De Cor. 138, and as more harsh De Halonneso 45 
eimep tpuets Tov eyKEepadoy ev Tois KpoTapos Kal pr ev Tais mTépyas 
Kataneratnuévov popetre. Others translate the word, (2) ‘be thrown 
violently,’ supposing it to be a metaphor from a horse throwing its 
rider, but (3) perhaps the word is only a strengthened form of tpaynAi- 
¢ev which is a technical word in wrestling for ‘to grip by the neck and 
throw.’ 
&s é« mAetorov, local, ‘from the greatest possible distance.’ 
Tots Tpdypacr, ‘our management of affairs’; otkofev kivqcerat, 
‘move out of Macedon.’ 
gto. De Cor. 146 cvvéBawve 5& adTG TH Toreuw KparodvTe Tos 
... OTpaTnyovs, ad’TH TH pice Tod Témov Kal TOY bmapydvTMY ExaTéepos 
KaKoTradeiy, 
trAcovenTHp.a9’, ‘advantages.’ 
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THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 52-61. 


aySva =a pitched battle. The event of Chaeronea proved the 
truth of the view of Demosthenes. 

GAAd kai «.7.A. The same thought occurs in De Chers, 6r. § 53. 
tpets, inserted with bitter emphasis, implying ‘while you are § 54. 
what you are.’ 

tt héyw, A€yw is subjunctive. 

Ti Saipovov, some supernatural influence, here of course implying evil 
influence. Cf. caxoda:povia Ol. 2. 20. 

ta mpdypata éhatvy, ‘is driving our affairs to ruin.’ For éda’yw 
in this sense cf. Soph. Aj. 504 ipeé wey daipwr érG. 

ote after eis rovro pwpias. For a similar description of the feeling 
of the Athenians cf. supra 39. 

ov eiot, ox after the preceding negative; to deny is to say mot. 

Sewodve.7.A. Cf. De Chers. 30. 

amoAteveo Oat, ‘ pursue their line of policy.’ 

*Hoav ... PiAtmmov, were on Philip’s side, opp. to Tod BeAtiorov, § 56. 
tT&v év TOs TPGYpaL, ‘of those in power, who influence the conduct 
of affairs.’ 

qovs tmméas. For the facts sce Vol i. Introduction, § 31. 

TIAoutdpxov, the tyrant. § 57. 
tv Eévwv, the mercenaries who supported him. 

ot pev... mpdypata, ‘some were for putting affairs in your hands 
and some in Philip’s.’ This may explain a hard passage in De Cor. 151 
én tov &, evOds yeudva yoy where apparently mpdyyara must be 
supplied. 

aa ToAAd, adverbial. 

kai yép rot. The sentence which follows explains the words of § 58. 
Tadaimwpo ral Svotuxeis: hence yap is strictly in place. 

Sts with éfeAnAaxer. 

45y, with Bovdopévous ‘ when at last they attempted to save themselves.’ 

émpatte Pudinme, was the agent for Philip. 

étrws éAeVOepor x.7.A., Sc. EmpaTTe, see § OI. 

Oreus was the name given to Histiaea in the north of Euboea, Strabo 
445. Euphraeus of Oreus was a pupil of Plato, and it was on his 
recommendation that Perdiccas, Philip’s brother, assigned to Philip a 
small principality on his return from Thebes. 

évéSeéev, ‘laid an information against,’ a technical term. § 60. 
xopnyov éxovres Pidummov, i.e. Philip found the money required for the 
transaction. He was also the presiding influence (mpuravevdpevor cf. De 


§ 55, 


§ 59. 


Pace 6). 
dardyovat, ‘arrest and carry off,’ a technical term. 
a&mrotuptavioa. Cf. De Chers. 61. § 61. 


émuTySevov, masc, 


"1. 


§ 62. 


§ 63. 


§ 64. 


§ 65. 


§ 66. 
§ 67. 


§ 68. 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 61-68. 


én’ é€ovolas, ‘with license.’ For this use of éni cf. De Chers. 14 
pévey én avoias. 

pepvnpévor, after eZ 71s which is equivalent to dc. 

Pagar povay, ‘utter a sound,’ ‘hiscere aliquid.’ 

Stackevacdpevor, ‘having completed these arrangements.’ The at- 
tacking force was commanded by Parmenio. 

jpivovto .. . mpovdiS0cav. The imperfects are used because both 
actions are considered as tentative: ‘set about defending,’ ‘set about 
betraying.’ 

Tovs TOTE awLovras, i.e. the SHuos. atrovs of course refers to 
of wév, The party now in power had been saved from destruction by 
those who had opposed Euphraeus. 

émep Kal tap’ tpiv, sc. 70 aitioy €or. The reason is precisely 
the same at Athens and at Olynthus. The true patriot cannot 
always speak smooth things, even if he would. The agent of Philip best 
attains his ends by flattering the people. 

cuumpatrovow Pidlamw év adrois, ots xaptLovrar (7H Shuw or dpiv). 

éxéXevov, i.e. the patriotic party, ot 5€ being of course the party 
of Philip. * 

tGAAa, see érpatrov, to which tov adrdov tpémoy is an adverb. acc. 

SrokataxAvépevor. The metaphor is derived from a line giving way 
in battle. They did not care to go on resisting in detail, when the 
main interests were lost. 

tots 6Aots, ‘in their general interests.’ 

vy tov Ata kat tov’ Améd\Aw. Cf. Aesch. Timarch. 181 v7 tov Aia 
Tov OAvwmor Kal Tov "AnéAAw. Rehdantz in an appendix has collected 
the various forms of oaths which are found in the orators. He points 
out the curious fact that the (somewhat trivial) formula v7 Ala occurs 
in Demosthenes four times as often as in any other orator. Aeschines, 
on the other hand, is more copious in solemn imprecations. The staid 
Isocrates abstains from anything of the kind. 

pydev tptv évov, ‘that you have no power left to resist.’ 

épetoato. See supra 26. 

rovatra éAmifew, i.e. to suppose that good can come of sub- 
mission to Philip, or even of listening to his proposals. 

kaks BovAevopévous, ‘while you permit the worst counsels to 
prevail.’ 

ThAckattny tyetoOar médw, i.e. to imagine that the position of 
Athens is beyond attack. It is useless to trust in the greatness of 
Athens when the temper of mind which was the support of that great- 
ness is no longer in existence. 

pyd? av dtr0bv. Want of foresight is disgraceful as well as want of 
action. 
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THIRD PHILIPPIC, NOTES. §§ 68-76. 


For éo7e and the fut. inf. cf. Goodwin M. & T. 27. n. 2 (4). 
76 kai 76, ‘this and that.’ The 7é before uf is also demonstrative. 

dv re peiLov dv + €katrov 7. The size of the ship is a matter of § 69. 
indifference. The sailor is not to trust to that for safety, as the Athe- 
nians were trusting to the size of their city. 

dvatpéwe. See F. L. 250 dvérpepe nal xarébuce. 
tmépoxy, ‘gets the upper hand,’ ‘overflows.’ Cf. Soph. Ant. 189 
quoted and adapted in F. L. 247 etc. 

ahopuds, ‘means of attack,’ ‘advantages.’ dopuh is used of a § 70. 
balance of money at the bank (Pro Phorm. 11 ¢i jy idia tis dpoppt 
TouTw mpos TH Tpamé(y) ; and generally it denotes any thing which gives 
“a start” towards an object. 

mada tis ...«d0q7at. Some one has been long intending to ask 
this question, and eagerly. 

av épwrqcev. Cf. Goodwin, M. & T.§ 41. 4. Cobet, Dindorf and 
Vomel read épwrjoas. Others try to explain the unusual combination 
of d& with the future participle by supplying épwray to 7déws tows. 

Kat ypdipw S€, ‘and, what is more, I will make a proposition.’ For 
wal... 5€ see Ol. 3. 15 xal mpadgar 5é Suvyncecde. 

avrot, repeated with emphasis in § 71. 

xpovouvs. Demosthenes assumes that Philip would wait to see the § 71. 
result of the negotiations. 

ampos dvSpa, accidents may happen to a man; and therefore delay § 72. 
in his case is valuable. Philip had already been dangerously ill and 
his operations had in consequence been delayed. 

ékewoot. Polyeuctus being in the assembly. After mepumAGopev 
supply dypynora joay. 

rots év Xeppovnow, the soldiers of Diopeithes. § 73. 

stadt’ éort méAews, ‘this is the duty of a city.” 

dmoSpacec0a, future as after a word signifying to expect. For § 74. 
this use of the future see Goodwin M. & T. 27, n. 2 (a). 

avrot cdfwvrat, ‘if they are saved themselves, without attempting to 
save others.’ 
TovTO TO yépas, the salvation of Greece. 

éravop0w0fvar dv, aor. of anevent still in the future = aor. optative, § 76. 

“can be corrected.’ 
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Pa NDE OF MATTERS: 


A. 


Alexander of Macedon, Phil. ii. 11. 
Allies, contributions of the, de Pace 


13. 
Ambracia, Phil. iii. 27, 34, 72. 
Amphictyonic council, de Pace 

14, 19; Phil. iii. 32. 
Amphipolis, de Pace 10, 25; 

Phil. ii. 17, 30; Chers. 66. 

Anthemus, Phil. ii. 20. 
Apollonia, Phil. iii. 26. 
Apollonides, Phil. iii. 56, 66. 
Argives, de Pace 14, 18; Phil. 

il. 9,15, 19. 

Aristophon, Chers. 30. 

Arthmius, Phil. iii. 41. 

Asia, allies in, Chers. 24, 27. 

Athens, her character, Phil. ii. 8; 
her noble past, zd. 11; the 

enemy of empire, Chers. 42; 

her headship of Greece, Phil. 

iii. 23. 

Automedon, Phil. ili. 58. 


B. 


Benevolences or Blackmaitl, levied 
by Athenian generals, Chers. 24. 

Byzantium, de Pace 25; Chers. 
14, 66; Phil. iii. 19, 35. 


C. 
Cardia, de Pace 25; Chers. 58, 
64; Phil. iii. 35. 
Carian, the (Idrieus), de Pace 25. 
Cersobleptes, Chers. 64. 


Chalcis, Chers. 18; Phil. iii. 74. 

Character of Athens, contrasted 
with that of Thebes, Phil. ii. 8. 

Chares, Chers. 30. 

Chersonese (see speech on Chers. 
passim); Philip will defend, 
Phil. ii. 303 recognised as 
Athenian, zd. iii. 16; Philip’s 
attack on, 2d. 17, 19. 

Chios, Chers. 24. 

Cleruchs, Chers. 6 (note). 

Clitarchus, Phil. iii. 58, 66. 

Coronea, de Pace 21; Phil. ii. 13. 

Corruption of ambassadors, Phil. ii. 
34; of statesmen, Phil. ili. 36 foll. 


1D): 


Decadarchy in Thessaly, Phil. ii. 22. 

Delphi, de Pace 23, 25. 

Demosthenes, in the Peloponnese, 
Phil. ii. 19; a waterdrinker, 
zi. 30; his public services, 
Chers. 70. 

Dionysus, theatre of, de Pace 7. 

Diopeithes, Chers. 2 foll.; Phil. 
iii. 15. 

Distrust, the safeguard against 
tyrants, Phil. ii. 24. 

Division among Greek states, 
Phil. iii. 28. 

Dorians, Phil. iii. 32. 

Doriscus, Chers. 64; Phil. iii. 15. 


E. 
Echinus, Phil. iii. 34. 


Eisphora, distaste for at Athens, 
Chers, 21. 
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INDEX I. 


Elatea, Phil. ii. 14. 

Elis, Phil. iii. 27. 

Embassies, to Philip, Phil. ii. 29; 
de Pace g; to the Greek states, 
useless without Athenian action, 
Chers. 36; necessary, 2d. 76; 
Plas anise are 

Eretria, Phil. iii. 33, 57. 

Erythrae, Chers. 24. 

Etesian winds, Chers. 14. 

Euboea, expedition to, de Pace 5 ; 
to be restored, de Pace 10; Phil. 
ii. 30; tyrants in, Chers. 36, 66 ; 
Phil. iii. 17, 27. 

Euphraeus, Phil. iii. 59 foll. 

Eurylochus, Phil. iii. 58. 

Euthycrates, Chers. 40. 

Expeditions useless, Chers. 47. 


F. 


™ 


Finance needs organisation, Chers. 


47- 

Fleet, importance of, Athenian, 
Phil. ii, 12. 

Foreigners, position of, at Athens, 
Phil. iii. 3. 

Fortune, power of, de Pace 11; 
Chers. 69. 


Ga 


Generals dependent on the allies 
for pay, Chers. 24. 


fie 


Hegesippus, Phil. iii. 72. 
Hellespont, Phil. iii. 18, 27. 
Hipparchus, Phil. iii. 58. 
Honour, the claims of, Chers. 51. - 


iL 


Impeachment, Chers. 29. 

Inactivity of the Athenians, Phil. 
Aino. 

Islands, the (Chios, Cos, Rhodes), 
de Pace 25. 
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ib 


Lacedaemonian supremacy in 
Greece, Phil. iii. 23. 

Lasthenes, Chers. 40; Phil. iii. 66. 

Law, Greek idea of, Phil. ii. 25. 

Leucas, Phil. ili. 34. 

Leuctra, Phil. iii. 23. 

Liberty at Athens, Phil. iii. 3. 

Liberty and Law, Phil. ii. 25. 

Light troops, development of, 
Phil. iii, 49. 


M. 


Magnesia, Phil. ii. 22. 

Megalopolis, de Pace 18. 

Megara, Chers. 18; Phil. iii. 17, 
27, 74- 

Mercenaries in the Hellespont, 
Chers. 9. 

Messenians, Phil. ii. 9, 13, 15, 9, 
26; de Pace 18. 

Methone, Phil. iii. 26. 


N. 


Naupactus, Phil. iii. 34. 

Neoptolemus the actor, de Pace 6 
foll. 

Nicaea, Phil. ii. 22. 


O. 


Olynthus, Phil. ii. 20; Chers. 59, 
62, 65; Phil. iii. 11, 56. 

Orator, fate of at Athens, de Pace 
2; his business not to act but to 
advise, Chers. 73. 

Orchomenus, Phil. ii. 13; de Pace 
DEX. 

Oreus, Chers. 18, 59; Phil. iii. 12, 
33, 59- 

Oropus, de Pace 10, 16, 24; Phil. 
ii. 30. 

PR; 


Parmenio, Phil. iii. 58. 
Passes, the northern, de Pace 22 ; 
Phil. ii. 35. 


INDEX Tf, 


fay not forthcoming, Chers, 21. 

Peace made for descendants, Phil. 
ii. 31 ; peace must be reciprocal, 
7d. iii. 9. 

Peiraeus, Chers. 74; Phil. iii. ro. 

Peloponnesian politics, de Pace 
18 (note). 

Peloponnesian War, Phil. iii. 25. 

Personal service shirked at Athens, 
Chers, 21. 

Pherae, tyrants of, Phil. ii. 22; 
fate of, Chers. 59; Phil. iii. 12. 

Philip, his promises, de Pace 10; 
conduct to Athens and Thebes, 
Phil. ii. 13; to Lacedaemon, 
26.; in Thessaly, 26. 22; his 
growing power, 20. 6 ; his selfish 
aims, 26. 7; his activity in 
the Peloponnese, 24. 18; iii. 
nyc) in) Mbhrace,. Chers. 25°14; 
Phil. iii. 17; promptitude the 
secret of his success, Chers. 
11; letter to Athenians, 2d. 16; 
his enmity to the constitution, 
zb. 40; his underhand methods, 
Phil. iii. 10 foll.; a licensed 
aggressor, 2b. 22; a barbarian, 
26. 31; his country exposed to 
attack, 26. 52; checked in Am- 
bracia and Peloponnese, 20. 72. 

Philistides, Phil. iii. 33. 

Phocian fugitives received at 
Athens, de Pace Ig. 

Phocians, de Pace 10, 19; Phil. 
16 Gp WOR whe HG By 

Plain speaking, Chers. 69 foll. ; 
allowed everywhere but in 
politics, Phil. iii. 3. 

Plataea, promise to restore, de 
Pace 10; Phil. ii. 30. 

Plutarch of Euboea, de Pace 5 ; 
Phil. iii. 57. 

Polyeuctus, Phil. iii. 72. 

Porthmus, Phil. iii. 57. 

Potidaea, Phil. ii.17, 20; Chers. 62. 

Pylae, Phil. ii. 7, 30. 

Pylaea, de Pace 23; Phil. ii. 22; 
see Amphictyonic council. 


Pythian games, de Pace 22; Phil. 
th, JP 

Revenue of Athens, Chers. 45; of 
Thessaly, Phil. ii. 22. 


S. 


Sea-ports, value of to Philip, Phil. 
tie 02s) Chers.4'h. 

Serrion, Chers. 64; Phil. iii. 15. 

Szlos, Chers. 45. 

Stlver-mines, Chers. 45. 

Staves at Athens, Phil. iii. 3. 

Standing-army, importance of, 
Chers. 17, 46. 


Abe 


Tetrarchies in Thessaly, Phil. iii. 
26. 

Thebans, their ‘stupidity’ has 
limits, de Pace 15; their gain 
and loss, zd. 21; caught by the 
bait of Boeotia, Chers. 63; 
favoured by Philip for his own 
ends, Phil. ii. 7; their selfish 
character, 2d. 9; shewn in the 
Persian war, 2b. 11; their power 
after Leuctra, 2d. iii. 23. 

Thespiae, de Pace 10; Phil. ii. 30. 

Thessalians, their cavalry, Phil. ii. 
14; their revenues, zd. 22; sub- 
ject to Philip, Chers. 62; Phil. 
lil. 12, 26, (tetrarchzes), 32, 33. 

Thrace, Chers. 2, 14, 44; Phil. 
fle 7. 

Timotheus, Chers. 74. 


V. 


Voting at Athens, Phil. iii. 1 
(note). 


Ww. 
Warfare, change in, Phil. iii. 48. 
War-tax, see Eisphora. 
Zi 
Zeleia, Phil. iti. 43. 
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Accusative, of subject with verbal, 
Ol. ii. 13; change to from dat., 
Chers. 12. 

ayabd, 74, Ol. iii. 30. 

aya6n Tvxn, Ol. iii. 18. 

dyaray, ‘to be content,’ Ol. i. 14; 
iil. 30, 31. 

dyev, almost=didyew: edrevdépav 
AYE THY “EAAGSa, Phil. iii, 36; 
“to put in the hands of’ é#’ duas 
Hyov TA mpaypata, Phil. iii. 57. 

ayov, ‘a pitched battle,’ opp. 
to méAepos, Phil. iii. 52. 

ddaoveia, de Pace 11. 

GAda vor ye, OL. iii. 33. 

Gd” oby ... ye, fat any rate,’ 
Phil. iii. 30. 

Gd’ 7, Phil. i. 19; Chers. 10 (note). 

Alliteration, Phil. i. 15; Chers. ro. 

GdAws, Ol. ii. 18. 

OHO oa Mate Jalal rs eXoe 

av, with inf., Phil. i. 13; with 
opt. in ef clause, 26. 18; with 
participle, 2d. 1; with fut. part., 
zd. iii. 70; with opt. in re- 
lative clause, zd. i. 313 with 
a past tense, of custom, 2d. iil. 
48. 

avd, in composition, Phil. ii. 20 
(note). 

dvaBddrAew, Phil. i. 143 Chers. 
B2is) Phils i ts sid ecole 
39; OL. iii. 9. 

avayew, Ol. iii. 24. 

dvaykatos, de Pace 25; Phil. ii. 
4. 
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avadétacGat, with fut. inf., Ol. ii. 7. 

dvadvecOat, ‘ shirk,’ Chers. 50, 77. 

dvaio@nros, de Pace 15. 

avaoraots, Ol. i. 5. 

avatrpeva, (nautical 
Phil. iii. 69. 

dvaxairi¢ey, Ol. ii. 9. 

dvnpréc0n, Phil. iii. 47. 

dv@pwnos, of Philip, Phil. i. 9, 50; 
OQeibey 28 Guise, ag. 

dvrdpat, ‘resist,’ Ol. ii. 24; Phil. 
ih, Fe 

dvridoats, Phil. i. 36. 

Antithesis, Ol. i. 24, 28 ; iii. 19. 

dvw kal KaTw Tovetv, Phil. iii. 36. 

HOON 1h DAS Ts Bi ish 

dgiwpa, Phil. iii. 43. 

Aorist, nature of, Phil. iii. 21 
(note) ; gnomic, Ol. i. 11, 15 ; ii. 
9; ingressive, de Pace 25; 
Phil. iii, 18, 24; after words of 
Shope:2 Olas 14s ibhilepiseons 
ili. 5. 

amayev (technical), Phil. iii. 60. 

anetpnkws (of exhaustion), Ol. iii. 8. 

amevxeobe, Phil. ii. 23. 

amnprnpevot, Phil. i. 12. 

dmoaria, Phil. iii. 38. 

dmé, in composition, Phil. ii. 23 
(note). 

amd, of resources, Phil. i. 29, 34; 
ONE ct, Aes 

dmoBAérev, Ol. ii. 29; ili. 1, 29. 

dnoyuyvwoKev, (1) ‘to throw over, 
Phil. ii. 16; (2) ‘to give up,’ 
(intr.), Phil. ii. 42. 


metaphor), 


cA Y 
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arodpavai, (metaph.), Chers. 3 

dmodéo0a (metaphorical), Ol. iii. 
12; dméAwda, Chers. 40. 

amodvoac0a, Chers. 37. 

amép.o0os, Phil. i. 46. 

amoorpopn, Phil. i. 8. 

amotupravioat, Phil. iii. 61 ; Chers. 
61. 

Apposition, Ol. iii. rr. 

dpa, Phil. iii. 20, 47; Chers. 4, 


57> 73: Zerg! : 

Article, distributive, Phil. i. 28 
before relative clause, Ol. iii. 10 ; 
Phil. i. 37; neuter with genitive, 
Phil. i. 12, 28, 34, 45; omitted, 
Olin 12) edestace 53.4 Phil: 
lil. 41. 

dpxaia, 74, Ol. i. 15. 

Assonance, Ol. i. 1,13; Chers. 20. 
See Alliteration. 
Asyndeton, Ol. i. 12 ; 
adrakreiv, Ol. ili. 11. 

aripia, Phil, iii. 44. 
Attraction, Phil. i. 12; 
Phil. iii. 9, 16. 
aruxns, Ol. iii. 21. 
avrés, emphatic, Ol. i. 2,93 il. 2; 
iii. 5, 24; Chers. 42. 
aperciy, “to set aside,’ Chers. T. 
apedéobat eis éAeudepiar, Chers. 42. 
apeoravar, Phil. ii. 3; Chers. 37, 54. 
apopyn, Phil. i. 29; Ol. i. 23; 
plur., ii. 22; Phil. iii. 70. 


Phil. i. 14. 


Ol. ii. 2; 


BadiCew, ‘advance,’ Phil. iii. ro. 
Bapabpov, Chers. 45. 
BapBapos, Ol. iii. 16. 
BonOeia, Phil. i. 32; Chers. 47. 
BpaBevew, Ol. iii. 27. 


Conditional sentences, Phil. i. 1. 
Conjunctive, deliberative, Phil, iu. 
18. 


yap, after implied clause, Ol. iii. 6; 
in a question, Phil. i. Io. 

ye, with participle, Phil. i. 14; 
sarcastic, Chers. 5. 


Saipdros, Ol. ii. 1; Phil. iii. 5.4, 

Dative, of advantage, Phil. i. 4; 
agent, Chers. 49; cause, Ol. iii. 
3); Phil iis 18s dewPace 1.23) 
Phil. ii. 13; instrument, Chers. 
3; depending on a noun, OL. i. 
223 lil. 20. 

5g, in r apodosi, Chers. 3 (note). 

deiva, 6, Ol. ii, 313 iii. 35; Phil. 
i. 19, 43. 

dewa moetv, Chers. 9, 28. 

de.vdy repeated, Chers. 30. 

dewéds, with inf., Ol. i. 3; ii. 20. 

Demonstrative, anaphoric, Ol. i. 
LOv;eil, Osu Chers..445 5Ose Phill 
ili. 5, 18. 

67, introducing a conclusion, Ol. i. 
2, 17, 18; ironical, zd. ii. 17; 
with imperative, zd. iii. 29; 
after ei, 2d. i. 27. 

5nuaywyeiv, Chers. 34. 

dnyudovos, 6, Ol. ii. 19; Chers. 
47: 

dnote with Smws and darts, Chers. 
ie ODE sity Gp 

dnmov, at end of clause, Ol. iii. 
iif 

aud, with acc. and gen., OL. i. 12; 
Phil. ii. 6. 

Sidyev, ‘to rub along,’ Chers. 26. 

diadcxacta, Chers. 57. 

diefeAnavoer, Ol. il. 5 

Siepwrav, Ol. iii. 22. 

Sinnv tnocxeiv, Phil. ti. 37. 
diotxetv, de Pace 6; Phil. i. 10; 
Ol. iii. 35 ; (mid.) Phil. i. 12. 

Svorxrety, de Pace ro. 

diopwptypueba, (metaph.), Phil. iit. 

28. 


Soxetv, de Pace 21. 

SovAova0a, Ol. ii. 8. 

Dual and plural, de Pace 23. 

divacbat, “have influence,’ Phil. 
iii. 2; ‘mean,’ Chers. 57; as an 
auxiliary verb, Phil. iii. 1. 

Sdvotv Oarepov, Phil. iii. 11. 


éavrév for avrés, Phil. ii. 18. 
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ey YUNTHS, Chers. 49. 

€dapos, Chers. 39. 

@5e:, with and without dy, Chers. 1. 

’0édon, in the aorist, de Pace 3; 
Ol. i. 6 (abs.) ; ii. 13; Chers. 


47. 

éi ie Oavpatw, Phil. i. 43; Ol. 
il. 25. 

ei 8n, Ol. i. 27. 

ei xat, Ol. ii. 20; Phil. iii. 1. 

ei pnde... od, Ol. i. 24. 

eivt, with participle, Ol. ii. 26; 
iii. 33; with adverb of motion, 
Phil. i. 40; omitted with éroipos, 
iPhilrs2o: 

eixés, Phil. ii. 4. 

eimé por, Phil. i. 10. 

eipwveia, Phil. i. 7, 37. 

eis, of time, Phil. i. 34; Chers, 18. 

eis Tas émaToAds ypape, Phil. iii. 
27. ” 

eis meprovolay, Ol. ili. 26. 

eis T7000’ UBpews, etc., Phil. i. 37, 


44. 

eis paxpay, Ol. li. 20. 

eis 6 mp@tos, Ol. i. 9. 

cigaryyeAAev, Chers. 28. 

ciopepew, Ol. ii. 29 ; Chers. 46. 

eiopphoecba, Chers. 15. 

ei7a, aPhil. i, 43)5 Olli: 20,524); 
Philsii 45 (Chers) 12, 35: 

éx, of change, Phil. i. 17; Ol. ii. 
20/1205 Of time, Phila dioar, 
2; Phil. iii. 51; of consequence, 
Phil. i. 3; of dependence, 
Chers. 8. 

" éxmapatdagews, Phil. ili. 49. 
éxaoTos, of cities, de Pace 19. 
éxd€xeoOa, de Pace 18. 
éxetvos, of the subject of the 

sentence, Phil. i. 39; éxetvo, 
introducing a verbal clause, Ol. 
ii. 24);) 11,3) '‘Chers:, 16: 
exdéyev, Phil. i. 34. 
éxdvev Epiv, Phil. iii. 14. 
éxvevevpiopévot, Ol, iii. 31. 
éxmodepoor, Ol. iii. 7. 
éxTpaxnrcoOjvar, Phil, iii. 51. 
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éxpepery moAEpov, Ol. i. 21. ¢ 

édavvevy, of supernatural ‘forces, 
Phil. iii. 54. 

éAdeiy, of news, Ol. iii. 5. 

Ellipse of subject, of inf. or part., 
Phil’ i055) 2459 Pathe mon 
finite verb, 2. 443 ii. 22. 

Emphasis given by position, Ol. 
1. 1O) i106; Philyi oe Oli 
9, 17- 

Expansion by synonym, Phil. i. 
Ree Oli 12,54. 

v, € before,” Ol. ili. 10. 

év “ev mroveiobau, Ol. i. 16. 

ev péEpel, with gen. Olomit 
14, 18; 5 ti sre 

évdeiéar, ‘give information against,’ 
Phil. iii. 60. 

évdeiéac@a, ‘ exhibit,’ 
Chers. 12 (pft.). 

évera, Ol. iii. 14. 

éfaiperos, ‘close,’ Phil. iii. 50. 

éfedetv, ‘ to take by storm,’ Ol. ii. 7. 

é€erd ev, Phil. i. 36 (avegéraarov) ; 
Oli. 27 sy hills ti wwe 
accs.(?), Chers. 21. 

€énptjoba, Phil. iii. 49. 

énayew, Ol. ili. 31; de Pace 10 
(note) ; Chers, 62 (w7d.). 

éracbavecOa, Ol. ii. 21. 

énavopOovv, Ol. i. 11; Phil. ii. 5 ; 
Chers. 76. 

émel, of cause, Chers. 1. 

énnpeacew, Chers. 29. 

énl, with acc. Phil. ii. 33 ; after ma- 
peivat, Chers. Bis with gen. ént 
THs Toads ryevéobat wepns, 
Phil. i. 6; pévew emt ris dvolas, 
Chers. 14; pévew émt ris adres 
(sc. ys), Chers. 47; cf. Phil. i. 
9; ém é€ovaias, Phil. iii. 61; 
of sphere of action, ém r&v “EA- 
Anuinayv, Ol. iii. 25; Phil. ii. 3; cf. 
Phil. iii. 3; Phil. i. 37 €w airav 
Tay Kapov ; with dat. of power, 
ép’ tyiv, Chers. 2; of condition, 
Phil. i. 51 ém ddqAos ... Tois 
yevnoopévos, Ol. ii. 10 AvOncev 


Phil. ii. 8; 
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énl rais éAmoiv, Chers. g én 

maot Suatos, Ol. i. 15 em 
moAA@ (‘at a heavy price’) ; 
of attention, Ol. ii. 12 dvTwy 
ént Trois mpaypaow : cf. Phil.i. 20 
émt T® mparrev, Phil. i. 33 ém 
T® ToAE“w ; Of control, Phil. iii. 
2 Tovs én TOIs mpayyact. 

éridoais, ‘ advance,’ Phil. iii. 47. 

émema@s, Ol. i. 4 

émmodka¢ew, Phil. iii. 25. 

émokePopévous, (medical term), 
Phil. iii. 12. 

émoTéAAew, Phil. iii. 16. 

émoTnun A€yev, ‘speak with 
knowledge,’ Chers. 75. 

émorayres (of control), Phil. i. 12; 
émoTnoeta (of advance), Phil. 
i. 5; épéornxev, Phil. ii. 18. 

émoToAipaos, on paper, Phil. i. 
19. 

dren Ce, Chers. 36. 

ém7eixiopa, Phil. i. 5; Chers. 66. 

émxetporoveiy, Phil. 1. 30. 

épyov, ‘ duty,’ Chers. 7, 73. 

épnyia, Ol. iii. 27; Phil. i. 49. 

épi¢w, with inf., Phil. iii. 11. 

éppwaba, de Pace 22. 

enepos; eOlae is Phill aii. “8: 
de Pace 15; Phil. ii. 25. 

érjowa, Phil. i. 31; Chers. 14. 

eVOuvar, formal, Phil. i. 47; 
formal, Ol. i. 28. 

evyowat, ‘ benevolences,’ Chers. 25. 

edTpenhs, Phil. i.-18 ;' OL. i. 21. 

eirpemigat, Olen, HAS ohn ae 

épedpeverv, de Pace 153 Chers. 42. 

epddu.a, Ol. iii. 20. 

epoppely, OEE 7 

EXE, prortipiay, Ol. il. 35 ducKo- 
diay de Pace 1; Kaipdv 70, 13; 
‘retain,’ Chers. 12. 

éxpnv, Chers. 33. 


SL, as 


in- 


Feminine, in adverbial phrases, 
Oly ty, Be She ee Gaal, Pee 
Chers.. 3 ; de Pace 17. 

Future, of present intention, Ol. 


EF 


ii. 13(?); Chers. 23; Phil. iii. 10, 
17; of continued action, Chers. 
77; inf. after dvaBdaArcoba, 
Ol. iii. 9; opposed to sub- 
junctive or optative, Phil. ii. 6, 


Genitive abs. resumed in the accus., 
de Pace 2, 

Genitive, partitive. Phil. i.2; Ol. 
120% pie des Pace 45 Of 
possession, Phil. i. 7, 19; Ol. i 
1, 10; Phil. iii. 56; of price, 
OlNaiiz2 Che's. 70 Phil 
iil. 9; explanatory, de Pace 22. 


Hiatus, de Pace a1. 
Hypophora, Ol. i. 14. 
y, after €AécOau, Ol. ii. 22. 


Haas Oe jij Oly we Se ii, 254 
Chers: 24; 
76n, ‘at once,’ Phil. i. 8; ‘soon,’ 


Phil. 15°; ‘for the moment, 
Chers. 53. 
HOos, of a free state, Ol. iii. 25. 
HAuwia, ‘military age,’ Phil. i. 7, 
Te Oleie 23 suites. 
jyeous, Phil. i. 16. 


Oappety, with acc., Ol. iii. 7. 

Oavparoro.ol, Ol. ii. 19. 

deivou, with gen., ‘to set down to,’ 
Ol. i. Lo. 

Oeivat, Oéo0ar vopov, Ol. iii. IO. 

-Oev, forms in, Phil. iii. 41. 

OopuBety, de Pace 3. 


Imperfect, in conditional clauses, 
Oli. 83 Philvt. 15> 1nceptives 
Phil. iii. 15 ; tentative, 2b. 61; of 
verbs of duty, without ay, Phil: 
Tien e hersane 

tva, with impft. ind., Phil. i. 27. 

iva, (dependent on an implied 
verb?), Phil. i. 18. 

Interrogative clause for conditional, 
OMe 18; 


‘lows, de-Pace 10; Ol. i. 23; iii, 21- 
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wad’ eva, with gen., Ol. ii. 24; 
Phil. iti. 22. 

nxadjoOa, of inaction, Ol. ii. 23, 
24.5) Phils 11.13)5, Chers.305 53° 

wai, in demonstrative and relative 
clauses, Phil. i. 8; in apodosis, 
Ol. iii. 19; in a relative clause, 
de Pace 16; in a question, 
Phil. i. 46; sums up, Ol. ii. 14. 

wal ate Ol. ii. 15 5 Phil. i. 6. 

KO. oes Olnsitien V5)5) baile. 


70. 

kab oh, Phil, 1. 13.3 de Pace9: 

wat pada, Chers. 48. 

Kat pv, Ol. ii. 9. 

kat vov, Ol. iii. 18. 

xaipés, Ol. iii. 5; plur. Ol. iil. 7; 
Chers. 42. 

warodatpoveiv, Chers. 16. 

xakodaipovia, Ol. il. 20. 

KaAas Tomy, Ol. i. 28. * 

way, with adj., Ol. ii. 14. 

wataBoAn, Phil. iii. 29. 

xara in composition, Phil, i. 7, 10 ; 
@hers52: 

xaTa with gen., of praise, Phil. 
i. 9. 

xaTa igen HryctoOa, de Pace I. 

rarayewv, de Pace 25; Chers. 9. 

xatakAetoa, Phil.i. 33. 

waTa pépos, Ol. ii. 31. 

karanoriTtevecda, Chers. 52. 

xatappeiv, Ol. ii. 10. 

karackevaceay, Ol. ii. 6; Chers, 13, 
18, 43, 44. 

xatackeun, Phil. iii. 40. 

kAnpovxor, Chers. 6. 

kowa, 74, Chers. 21. 

Koddleyv ... TiuwpeloGat, Phil. iii. 


45- a 
xopoakio pos, Ol. ii. 18. 


Anupata, of paltry gains, de Pace 
5; Chers. 25; Ol. il. 28 ; iii. 33. 

Ajpos, Ol. iil. 29. 

Anorevev, Phil. i. 23. 

AoytoTys, Ol. i. Io. 

Adyot . . . cmovdn, Chers. 2. 
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Adbyou Kat mpopdoers, Chers. 13. 
Adyor Sovva, Ol. ii. 29. 

— movetv, Phil. ii. 32. 

— noetoOat, Ol. iii. 3; Chers. 1. 
Aoyororover, Phil. ii. 14. 
Awmodureiv, Phil. iii. 22. 


pardakiCépe0a, Phil. iii. 35. 

Meiosis, Ol. i. 9; Phil. i. 3; iii. 24. 

pédAdev, Phil. ii. 15; Chers. 27; 
passive, Phil. i. 37. 

pe... é, after ob, Phil. iii. 27. 

pév without 5¢, Ol. iii. 8. 

pev... pévrot, Phil. i. 4. 

Her in apodosi, Ol. ii. 18. 

pev, repeated, Chers. 44. 

pévew éni, with gen., Chers. 14, 47. 

pevrot, emphatic in apodosis, Ol. 
1. 26;;'Chers, 272 

peorés, Ol, ii, 14. 

peraBodn and peraoraots, Ol. ii. 13. 

Metaphors and similes, Ol. i. 10 
(note) ; from business (accounts, 
etc.), Ol. 1. 10, 15 ;.de Pace 12 
(a balance) ; flowers, Ol. ii. 10; 
hunting, Phil. i. 9; the palaestra, 
Phil-g i: 5:5) Ol tetas, 
iii. 28; sailing, Ol. i. 16; siege, 
Ol. i. 18; the army, Ol. iii. 36 ; 
de Pace 25; health and disease, 
Ol. ii. 21; iii. 33; family life, 
Phil. iii. 30. See also note on 
Phil. iii. 51. 

pi). . mepov . . 7, Ol. i. 26. 

pn pot, Phil. i. 19. 

py ti ye, Chers. 27. 

— 67, Ol. ii. 23. 

phre... ovre, Chers. 51, 68. 

pnre... 7, Ol. i. 10. 


Negative, double (irregular). Ol. i. 
24; repetition of, for em- 
phasis, Phil. i. 44 

Neuter of Article. See Article. 

Neuter adj. as predicate, Ol. i. 5. 

vy Ala, in a upposed answer or 
objection, Phil. ii. 13; Chers. 
51; of assent, Chers. 16. 


INDEX I], 


vooeiv, (metaph.), Phil. iii. 12. 
voy 6€, of contrast, Ol. i. 9. 


feviedv, Phil. i. 23. 


Oaths of orators, Phil. iii. 65 (note). 

oixeiws, Chers. 19. 

oipat, hilary Olis be 

oios, with adj., Ol. ii. 
inf., Phil. i. 9. 

6X€Opos, Phil. iii. 31. 

oAtyou Sety, Phil. iii. 1. 

bdrov, T6, Ol. ii. 22; TA GCAa mpary- 
para Ol. i. 3; ii. 31; Tois GAS 
Phil. iii. 64. 

Optative, in oblique construction, 
On. 22. 

Oxymoron, Ol. ili. 19. 

émws, with pres. and fut., Ol. iii. 
20; with fut. ind. and aor. subj., 
Olea 2) with! it... hers: 13%; 
with ellipse of main verb, Chers. 
38. 

bmws dy Sbvwvrat, Ol, ii. 16. 

dmws wh, with fut. ind., Phil. i. 20; 
after 5é50.ca, Chers. 53. 

boris =ore, Ol. i. 15. 

6re, causal, Ol. i. 1. 

ovdé, repeating previous negative, 
Phil. i. 2; Chers. 42. 

ovde ye, de Pace 16, 20. 

ove eis, Phil. i. 35; Chers. 40. 

ovdeis, of a city or people, Ol. i. 19. 

ovdéves, of a class, Ol. ii. 17; de 
Pace 5. 

ovdey dAdo... 7, Chers. 10. 

ovrért, (logical), Ol. iii. 18. 

ove 018° i; Phil. i. 35. 

ov petplws, Phil. iii. 24. 

ov phy GAG, Ol. i. 4; Phil. i. 38; 
Chers. 8; de Pace 3. 

ob7os, resumptive, Phil. iii. 5, 18 

obras, sums up; Ol 25k; We 


ovrwot, ‘in the ordinary way,’ 
Phil. iii. 44. 
outa ... 6s, Chers. 44. 


ovTw ws, Ol. i. 20. 
ovx Onws, Phil. ii. 9. 


18; with | 


magety, (euphemistic), Phil. i. 11; 
Ol. ii. 15. 

mav, with gen., Ol. iii. 3. 

mavrTe oéver, Ol, iii. 6. 

mapa, with acc. of extension through 
a period, de Pace 2; or a series 
of events, Ol. li. 22; of a point 
of time, Phil. i. 33 mapa 7rov 
karpov ; of cause, Phil. i. 11 ; iii. 
2; Chers. 42; ‘beyond,’ Ol. i 
235 

mapaxpovec@a:, Ol. ii. 5. 

mapaxvwas, Phil. i. 24. 

mapados, 4, Chers. 29. 

napaninrew, Ol. i. 8. 

Parataxis, Ol. ii. 7. 

mapaTatrec@at, Phil. i. 23, 24. 

mapeivat, with émi or mpds and 
AICCUS st OletenSieydlenos 

mapiévat, of public speakers, Ol. 


el Rt eR KOhrse PA 2 
of mapiéyres Phil. ii. 3. 
maptarac0a, Ol. ili. 1 ; mapacrHvat, 
Phil..i. 17. 
mappnota, Ol. iii. 32; Phil. ili. 3; 
Chers. 32. 


Participle, with «iva, Ol. ii. 26; 
ily, BRS containing ae" Jain 
predicate, Phil. 1. 2; Ol. i. 185 

i225 de Pace 10; dative 
of, Phil. i. 7; without expressed 
subject, Phil. iii. 26. 

Passive construction, «éxpia@e, Phil. 
iil. Io. 

meCéracpot, Ol. ii. 17. 

weOw, (impft.), ‘ tried to persuade,’ 
de Pace 5. 

mevoOjvat, with acc., Chers. Io, 

méuntoy pépos, Phil, iii. 25. 

Perfect, of certain, or complete 
result, Phil. i. 19; Ol. ii. 15; 
Chers. 3; 12) 43); de Pace 12. 

mept and trép, Phil. i. 1; Ol. . 5; 
1b Big 

meprylyvec@at, Ol. iii. 12. 

meptetvat, of a result, Ol. iii. 29, 30. 

mepucontey, Chers. 9; Phil. iii. 22. 

meptornvat, Ol. ili. g. 
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meprororxicecOa, Phil. i. g; ii. 27. 

Play on words, Phil. ii. 15. 

Tarr On, ‘ democracies,’ Phil. 
24. 

mdqy ei, Ol. iti. 18. 

Plural of relative, after antecedent 
in sing., Chers. 41. 

mot; Chers. 50. 

moteiv, moretaOat, Phil. iii. x ; Chers. 
6, 56. 

noeiv, mpartrev, Phil. i. 2, 5, 73 
Chers, 2. 

moely méAepov, Phil. iii. 
Chers. 6, 56. 

motety Adyov, Phil. ii. 32. 

moteio Oar Adyous, Chers. I. 

modts, without the article (of 
Athens), de Pace 3. 

modttela, policy, of a statesman, 
Ol. iii. 213 Phil. iii. 3; consti- 
tution, Ol. iii. 25 ey 7&™ 77s 
moduiTelas 70 wevovTes; Opp. to 
tUpavvos, Phil. ii. 21; cf. Phil. 
iil. 26 ovxl Tas ToAITElas ad’Tay 
kal Tas méAes Tapypntar; (of 
Philip in Thessaly). 

moduTiKos, Phil. ili. 48. 

modAol, oi, Chers. 1. 

moAvs mOA€pos, Chers. 63. 

mpaypa, ‘trouble,’ Chers. 31. 

mpayyata, (1) ‘action’ as opp. to 
‘words’ or ‘ preparation,’ Ol. ii. 
I2 Adyos dv ann TA Tpdypara, 
Phil. iii. 51 pudarrecba Tots 

REG TBOOS wat Tats mapacievais, 

(2) Sthe: scene of action,’ Ol. 
ii. 12 dvTwy ent Tos mpaypaow , 
Chers. II mpdrepos mpds Tots 
mpayywace yeverOar. 

(3) ‘the situation,’ ‘ public 
affairs,’ Chers. 21 7a mapdvra 
mpaypaTa 7 mOAe, Phil. iii. 54 
pn Te Sapdrov Ta mpdypara 
édavvy, Ol. i. 17 BonOnréov 
Tots Tpaypacww. 

(4) ‘the interests’ or ‘ for- 
tunes’ of a man or of a city, 
Ol. ii. 5 mpds abriv fee thy 
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TeEAEUTV TA TMpaypyaT avTod, 
Ol. i. 3 Te TOY GAwY mpaypaTov. 

mparrev, Ol. ii. 15; and see 
TroLely. 

Present, continuous, Ol. i. 6; de- 
scriptive, Phil. ii. 7. 

mpoayew, Chers. 71, 72. 

mpoBarAev, of defence or pretext, 
Phil. iii. 8; (mid.), Phil. i. 40. 

mpoeaba eis Sovdeiay, Chers. 49. 

mpopoyteia, Phil. iii. 32. 

mpovoray mroveto@ar, Phil. iii. 20. 

mpomivery, Ol. iii. 22. 

mpés, with acc. expressing double 
relation, ‘Ol? 12.7 5) Bhail sien); 
‘in the light of,’ Ol. i. 11 pds 
70 TeNevTatov éxBay ... KpivEeTaL: 
with dat. of attention, mpds rots 
mparypaot Chers. If. 

tpooayeobat, Ol. ii. 6. 

mpooedpevewy, Ol. i. 18. 

mpoo\apBavewy, Oma 72 

TpooTaTa Tav “EAAQVaY, Phil. iii. 


23. 
mpooriGepat, PhilfaiGyer2. 
mpotidévat, Phil. i. 1; OL. iii. 18. 
mpovpyou eivat, de Pace 1. 
mpuravevety, de Pace 6; Phil. iii, 
60. 
mvaaia, Chers. 65. 


Repetition, Phil. i. 18, 46; Ol. 
Heyy Thee, Bis 


aadpés, Ol. ii. 21; Phil. i. 44. 

Singular, collective, Ol. i. 19, 23. 

o1pos, ‘a silo,’ Chers. 45. 

oxnmreadat, with inf., Phil. ii. 13. 

ona, 7) év Acdpois, de Pace 25. 

otnXitns, Phil. iii. 45. 

Subjunctive, after historic tense, 
Ol. iii. 6. 

av dé, Chers. 70. 

ovykporeiy, Ol. ii. 17, 

oupBaddAew én, Phil. ii. 15. 

ovpBeBiacpeva, Chers. 41. 

ovprAakh, Ol. ii. 21. 

ovveAdytt, Phil. i. 7. 
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ovviotata (Ta mpdypara), Phils i: 
353 ouveornkws, of an army, 
Chers. 11, 17, 46. 

obvouda, Ol. iii. 3. 

otyTaégis, (1) ‘contribution,’ de Pace 
13; cf. Chers. 22 ouvrages: 
(2) “system, Ol. i205 iti, 34. 

Superlative and comparative, Ol. 
iat2. 

ovoKevdtecba, Chers. 5, 6. 

ovorhvat, Phil. iii. 28. 

oxéeTrL05, de Pace 25. 

oxnoey, Oli. g. 

Synonymous words and phrases 
combined, Phil.i. 3; Ol. i. 12, 
143 Chers. 13; de Pace 2, 6; 
Phil. ii. 3. 


7a dp’ bya, Chers. 54. 

— map éuov, Chers. 73. 

zavavria, advb., Phil. iii. 41. 

7a TAciw 4, Ol. iii. 3. 

Tarrev, Chers. 71. 

Terpapxia., Phil. iii. 26. 

Téas = ews, Ol. ii. 21. 

THY dhAws, Ol. iti. 21. 

7, euphemistic, Phil. iii. 18, 20. 

vt, repeated, Phil. iii. 35. 

Time, expression of, Chers, 2. 

TiWacevev, Ol. iii. 31. 

Ti@no Ta Tiv@.a, Phil. iii. 32. 

Tip@pat, Chers. 24. 

TES) owls 23 iG CORSE be 

70 Tov TvEvpaTuy, Phil. i. 32. See 
under Article. 

70 wal 7d, Phil. iii. 68. 

tore, logical, Ol. iii. 17. 

TodTo pev... TovTo 5é, Phil. ili 
ite 

TOUTO wey. 
24. 

TovTo Kaipod, Ol. ii. 8. 

tpeynra, Ol. i. 3 

Tpiardovot, oi, Ol. ii. 29. 


. kal maduy, Phil. iii. 


bBpiGayv, Chers. 62. 
by:aivev, (metaph.), Phil. iii. 20; 
Chers. 36. 


tmdyew, de Pace 10 (note); Phil. 
il. 31; iii. 1; Chers. 63. 

bmapxev, of a possession which 
can be counted upon, Phil. i. 2 
Bédriarov bmapxe (repeated in 


Ptiaeittaus),)) bbl ieeeueays 
tirapxovons atT@ » duvdpews, 
Chers. 54. Ta yy dd’ tpov 


éroiua trapxer: or of an influ- 
ence which makes itself felt, 
Ol. lil. 19 péya Tois ToovTas 
trapxe Adyous Tap ExaoTOV 
BovaAnms, Ol. ii. 14 cov tmnpté 
mo08’ tuty #.7.Xr. (of the power of 
Macedonia) ; especially of the 
achievements or traditions of a 
people, Ol. i, 34 Te pet{or 
Tay wnapxovtTwy mpatrreyv, Ol. 
ii. 2 yxelpous Tay imapxévTar. 
imép, Chers. 6. See sept. 
imépoxn, Phil. iii: 69. 
tmddeors, Ol. iii. 1. 
troxatarAwvépevot, Phil. iii. 64. 
trodapBavew, Phil. iil. 3c, 45. 
tropetva, de Pace 24. 
broarédAeoPar, Ol. i. 16; Phil. i. 
De 
tpioracba, with acc., Phil. iii 


47- 


Variety of expression :—noun and 
verbal clause, Ol. i.14; 3rd and 
Ist person, Phil. i. 48; Ol.i. 10; 
adj. and advb., Ol. i. 18; parti- 
ciple and conditional clause, 
Phil. i, 3; change of pre- 
positions, Ol. ii. 1; ili. 25. 

Verbal nouns, Ol. i. I. 


padrayé, Phil. iii. 49. 

ava, ‘assent,’ Chers. 32. 

gpavepa ovata, de Pace 8. 

¢~doxey (contemptuous), de Pace 
14; Phil. iii. 8. 

épe, Chers. 34; Phil. iii. 16. 

pépecOa, eav, Chers. 67. 

plAavOpmmous, Phil. ii. 1 

pide, ‘humour,’ Ol. iii. 24. 
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piroripia, Ol. ii. 3, 16, 18. 
ppovjoa, Phil. iii. 18. 
ppoveiy ed, Phil. ii. 24. 

gvois, personified, Phil. ii. 24. 


xapifecda, Phil. iii. 2. 
xerporoveiy, Phil. i. 26; ili. 1. 
xopnyés, (metaph.), Phil. iii. 60. 
xpnords, (ironical), Ol. iii. 27. 
xpovos .. . karpds, Ol. iii. 16. 
xpuotov, ‘gold coin,’ Phil. iii. 43. 
xwpla, Ol. ii. 9. 

xwpis oixodyres, Phil. i. 36. 


av, Ol. ii. 28 7 tay byTwY, iii. 1 
5 


ovxt TH ovoay, de Pace 5 Trav 
évtwy avOpwray. 

wpata, Phil. ii. 48. 

ws, with advbs., Phil. ii. 10; 
Chers. 9. 

ws, with fut. ind., de Pace 24. 

ws av, with opt., Phil. ii. 3, 37 ; Ol. 
Ne Awe AMEE Gs 

ws emmy, Ol. i. 21. 

ws émos eimeiy, Phil. ii. 13 ws brop- 
vnoa, Phil. ii. 37. 

wore, of condition, Phil. ii. 11. 

ore, with fut. inf., Phil. iii. 68. 

wore ov, with inf., Phil. iii. 48. 

@ ray, Ol. i. 26; iii. 29. 


THE END. 
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